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PREFACE. 



This work on Elocution, was written some years back 
by the late Mr, William Herbert, many years Librarian 
to the Corporation of the City of London, to supply 
the deficiency, which was then felt, of some better 
method than that generally in use, for imparting, 
more especially to youth, the proper principles upon 
which all correct speaking is founded. 

That this work has remained unpublished until now, 
is not, it is believed, because the deficiency has been 
made good, for it is said still to exist in full force ; but 
from the fact, that Mr. Herbert being essentially an 
antiquarian, and engaged for many years upon his last 
published work " The Twelve Great Livery Com- 
panies OF LoNDON,"(an antiquarian work of great labour 
and research) it was laid aside, until his declining years 
rendered aU iw, employment impractieable. 

His survivors, to whom the work has passed, naturally 
felt a desire that it should be put to the uses intended, 
but fearing that their view of its merits might be partial, 
before doing so, submitted it to the judgment of the 
Kev. J. R. Major, head master of King's College, 
London: the favourable opinion which he has been 
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pleased to express of it, (and which they take the 
Kberty of quoting below) removed all hesitation upon 
the point, and they sincerely trust it may prove as 
eminently useful as they feel confident its author in- 
tended it to be. 

" I have looked through the " MS." work on School 
" Elocution, and consider it much superior to any which 
" has yet appeared on the subject, in a clear and 
" methodical arrangement. The extracts are well se- 
" lected and more varied than usual; the disposition of 
"them also under different heads is original, and gives 
" interest to them." 

It remams only to say, that every care has been used 
in preparing it for the press, aad the pubUshers now 
send it forth, that its merits may be more fidly tested 
by a discerning pubUc. 



8, Itayal Exchange, 
May 1853. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The term. Elocution, as applied to the following work, is to 
be understood as meaning simply the art of pronunciation in 
general, or the intelligibly and emphatically repeating or re- 
hearsing what is written in any language, as no patavicinity or 
provinciality of dialect (which is merely local and transitory,) 
should interfere with an art established on the fundamental 
principles of all language, the pupil will be supposed capable of 
pronouncing every word in this respect unexceptionably, it not 
being the design of this work to instruct students in their 
alphabet, or spelling-book. 

To attempt to teach by the eye what shoidd be taught by 
the eavy must always be difficult. Hence, the futility of most 
written instructions for attaining the knowledge of the pro- 
nunciation of a language without a master. Singing has its 
system of notation, and is to be acquired in much greater per- 
fection by that means than speaking. To learn the proper tones 
of speaking, you must hear another who speaks justly, or have 
a strong and right feeling of nature yourself. 

Yet are rules, even in this art, not without their use ; for 
though it may be impracticable to describe in words the par- 
ticular expression which belongs to each emotion and passion, 
much regarding Articulation, as well as Modulation, (which are 
the foundation of all speaking,) may be learnt by mechanical 
and grammatical means. The recommendation to copy nature 
in real life, it has been justly observed, is too general, and 
would only be useful to adults, — boys cannot make these 
observations to any advantage. 



In (ommg the present oompilaliKm, the Editor's aim has 
been to wdeei, from different wiiteis, such rales and obeerva- 
tioni as seemed to him best ads^ted to diis end ; and which, 
being digested into a series of practical lessons, might lead 
jondi on^ step bjr step, to the knowledge and attainment of a 
jnst mode of reading andspeaking. For diis purpose, Sheridan, 
Biee, Herries, Bnrg^ and other old authors hare been consulted, 
as well as sereral of the best modem ones, and such hints, and 
oecanonally^ passages borrowed from them as seemed suited to 
dus publication* But he acknowledges his greatest obligations 
to the andior of a late treatise — ^' Principles of Elocudon," — 
from whom he has extracted the chief part of the rules for 
inflection* These, as well as some other of that writer's 
obserradons on Accent, Emphasis, Pause, &c., he conceives 
peculiarly adapted to the use of schools, as they are founded on 
grammatical principles ; and he has accordingly given them for 
die most part verbatim, making only such little alterations as he 
considered would render them more elucidatory, and adapt 
them to his own arrangement. 

He has divided the work, agreeably to the Tide, into Four 
Parts,-^two of which consist of rules, and die odier two chiefly of 
examples. 

In the First Pabt^ treating of Ariieuhtian, he has adopted 
the system of the Eev. Mr. Herries, in his ^^ Elements of 
Speech/' a book now scarce, and but little known, but which, on 
this point in particular, he conceives to be of great merit. That 
gendoman^s plan, to make die scholar learn the powers and 
ruorRKTiBS of the letters rather than their names, is die only one 
by which the voice can be improved, and a just articulation 
obtained, and without which all public speaking must be feeble 
and imperfect. To render this system more useful to students, 
and lesson the master's trouble, there are added, all the way. 
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after the explanations or signs of the sounds examples of words 
and passages in which such sound occurs, the examples thus form- 
ing a sort of lesson on each. These are wanting in the author's 
work alluded to^ but will be found in practising them, greatly 
to facilitate improvement in this important branch of the study. 

Haying acquired by the above method as much, melody of 
voice, and force and precision of pronunciation as .possible, the 
pupil, in the Second Part, is introduced to a knowledge of the 
Modulatian of the Speech, and the way in which it is marked 
and divided by Accent, JBmphasiSy and Pame. He is before 
supposed to be only capable of articulating clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; he now proceeds to learn the nature of the inflexions, 
or risings and fallings of the voice ; to round his periods ; to 
separate, arrange, and understand the qualities of the sentences 
composing them, and to give that agreeable and musical variation 
of tone, or change of key, ascending and descending, which so 
delights the ear in a good speaker. For most of the observations 
composing this part, the Editor must repeat his obligations to 
Mr. Ewing's ^* Principles," just mentioned. 

The Third Fart treats of the Passions and JEmotians of 
the Mindy by an acquaintance with which we are enabled to 
add grace and feeling to correctness in speaking. In this part, 
the Editor has avoided the beaten track of giving a mere col- 
lection of extracts, under the heads of Pathetic Pieces, Comic 
Pieces, Narrative Pieces, &c., which generally constitute the 
bulk of former compilations of this kind, and has confined 
himself to a description of each particular passion, and to a 
selection of such examples as are calculated to illustrate that 
passion, and that passion alone. This is absolutely necessary 
to precede a collection of the sort of extracts mentioned, if we 
would wish the pupil to have any idea of the way required to 
speak them, as he cannot be supposed capable of d\^cx\sfiisx^5Sksi% 
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properly the different passions and emotions which occur in a 
composition of any lengthy and much less of expressing them 
without some previous directions. 

Most of the examples in this part of the work are from 
Shakespeare^ indisputably the greatest master of the passions 
that ever livedo and whose language^ more than that of any other 
author^ is adapted to recitation. Some are however^ &om other 
poets and dramatists^ and a few passages are quoted from the 
Sacred Writings; which, besides that they abound in specimens 
of the noblest pathos and sublimity, require a peculiar style of 
reading, which the young pupil should not be unacquainted with. 
On the subject of Gesture, the editor has done little more than 
copy the observations of a preceding writer : which he thinks are 
calculated to teach as much action as is wanted in speaking on 
ordinary occasions. School-boys are not required to be actors, 
nor if they were, would mitten or grapHcal directions teach 
them. To hold the body in a gracefrd posture, and use the 
arms without the appearance of awkwardness and absurdity, is 
all that is required. 

Part Four, contains a short selection of ftdl pieces, and 
to which portion of the work such a collection properly belongs, 
the pupil by the previous exercises and directions, having ac- 
quired the necessary instructions for entering on their study. 
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PART I. 



ARTICULATION. 



The formation and improvement of the voice, and the acquire- 
ment of a distinct, forcible and just articulation, are points which 
should first engage the attention of the young pupil, who is desi- 
rous to read and speak well; the Master, to enable him the better 
to do this, must carefully attend to the defects or capabilities as 
the case may be, of the vocal and enunciative organs, correcting 
the one or assisting the other by suitable practice and exercises, 
as need may require. 

All speech or language, is composed of certain articulate 
sounds, some of which are vocal, and some not. Those of the 
English 'language are computed to be about twenty-nine in 
number, and are by writers on Elocution divided agreeably to 
their different powers into Four General Classes, that is to say. 
Vowels, Half Vowels, Aspirates and Mutes. The first are 
purely vocal, without any obstruction in the mouth ; the second 
are likewise vocal, but obstructed ; the third are only whis- 
pers, or articulations of breath ; the fourth are neither articula- 
tions of breath nor voice, but quick explosions arising from the 
close position of the organs. 
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GENERAL TABLE OF SOUNDS. 







VOWELS. 




1. d brood. 


as in AIL 


7. e short. 


as in B^ 


2. natural, 


as in More. 


8. a natural, 


as in Fame. 


3. oonatoral. 


as in Good. 


9. e natural. 


as in See. 


4. un 


as in Run. 


Combined Sounds, 


5. d open, 


as in Arm. 


10. 1 From 4th and 9th, as in Kind. 


6. d short, 


as in Fan. 


11. u From 9th and 3rd, as in Muse. 






HALF VOWELS. 




1. / liqnid. 


as in Rifl. 


6. th 


as in Brea^Ae. 


2. r yibratory, as in Spur. 


7. V 


as in Leave. 


3. m 


as in Hum. 


8. z 


as in Buz. 


4, n 


as in Fin. 


9. t 


as in Vision. 


6. ng 


as in Long. 


ASFIBATES. 




1. ^A 


as in Breath. 


4. sh 


as in Wish. 


2./ 


asinLea£ 


5. h 


as in HalL 


3. St 


as in Bust. 


MUTES. 




I. b 


as in Rib. 


4.p 


as in Rip. 


2. d 


as in Wed. 


5. t 


as in Wet. 


3. ^ 


as in Leg* 


6. k 


as in Lock. 



VOWELS (1). 

The letters which denote the Vowels, are in Grammar, confined to five, viz. 

a, e, i, o, u. 
To which is sometimes added, y. 

These however, as will appear from the foregoing table, are 
not all the vowel sounds in the language ; the same, with their 
combinations, amounting to Eleven, as in the following scale. 

Scale of Vowel Sounds. 

1 2 3 4667 89 10 11 

All, More, Good, Run, Arm, Fan, Bed, Fame, See, Kind, Muse. 

Formation of the Vowels. 

The first and fourth, are pronounced with the same position of 
the tongue, which is pulled backwards, and much depressed, to 
render the cavity of the mouth as wide as possible. In the second 
and third, the lips are reduced to a more narrow and circular form. 
The sound of these first four, is much ftdler and louder than the 



(1) Vowels, or Vocals, are those full, open, perfect tones, ^hich the voice can ntter and dwell 
on with delight to the ear. and are so denominated from their musical quality. The appellation 
of nofiM, foundf, is also given them sometimes, from their being always joined to, And used in 
muainiF th0 othw l»tten of the alphabet. 
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Test, arising from the flat posture of the tongue. In the other five, 
the tongue rushes forward, and gradually ascends towards the 
palate, to straighten the passage, and render the sound more 
acute. The e, which is die last in scale, is the sharpest and 
smallest, because the tongue is higher, and the corners of the 
mouth more extended than in the rest. In all the vowels the 
lower jaw assists and accompanies the action of the tongue. The 
tt, in ufiy and e, in edy which are the fourth and seventh, are in 
every situation pronounced short. Sometimes two vowel sounds 
are represented by one sign or letter, as e in kindy and u in miLsey 
(No. 10 and 11) the letter i being a combination of the 4th and 
9th sounds, and the « of the 9th and 3rd. That these are the 
same vowel sounds which occur in almost every syllable of the 
language, the following examples will show: 

Vowels marked — 

9 29 4-9 1917 41 

Hail ! holy light ; Offspring of Heaven, First-bom, 

11 946 2946 9 

Or of th' eternal, co-eternal beam, 

8 4-9 7 7 4 8 

May I express thee unblam'd. 

4.9 6 1 2 

I cannot go 

26 9-3 946 4 4-9 1613 

Where u niversal love smiles not around, 

4891 91 1 6 1 74 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns. 

TTie scale of vowel sounds, represents them in their pro- 
gressive order with the sounds marked in Italics and the num- 
bers above each, the first example beginning, with Haily holy 
light y &c., is introduced to prove, that the vowels in speech are the 
same as in the scale. Grammarians have differed in ascertaining 
the exact number of the English vowels, but the ear is the only 
judge with regard to modification of sound, to which standard we 
appeal. Some difficulty will likewise arise from provincial modes 
of pronunciation and other causes, which the pupil will learn to 
distinguish as he proceeds in his studies. The foregoing, how- 
ever, may be certainly taken as the nine vocal articulations in 
the English language. This, by the living voiccy can be made 
evident to every ear ; but when, instead of that we substitute 
written letters addressed to the eye, they must always be fal- 
lacious and uncertain. 

The nature and property of these sounds should not only be 
well understood, but the sounds themselves be frequently prac- 
ticed in studying articulation ; as nothing affords such fine ex- 
ercises for the voice, and consequently tends »oia\xdcw\jci\£Ci;:^x^^^V^. 
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To attain a full and melodious pronunciation of the vowels^ the 
mouth must exercise its fall and easy powers of expansion^ and 
the organs of the young pupil be taught to be rapid in their 
motions and changes. 

The following kind of exercises will be found useful for this 
purpose^ and will serve at the same time as lessons both in 
Orthoepy and Orthography, A portion of them may be pronounced 
by the pupil each day^ or as ofiien as the teacher may think 
proper. 

EXEBCISES ON THE VoWEL SoUNDS. 

The First vowel sound is marked by — 

d broad — as in 
Ally wall, tall, call, &11, stall, pall, gall; always, allspice, also, alter, 
altering, almanac, alderman ; falcon, Mconer, fiedsehood, felsity, falsify, appal, 
appalling; install, withall, miscall. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou can*st not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good. — Pope. 

The same observation may be transferred to the time allotted 
us in our present state ; when we have deducted all that is 
absorbed in sleep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the de- 
mands of nature, or irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny of cus* 
torn, all that is passed in regulating the superficial decoration of 
life ; all that is torn away from us by the violence of disease, or 
stolen imperceptibly by lassitude and languor ; we shall find that 
portion of our duration but very smaZ/, of which we can truly 
caU ourselves masters, or which we can spend wholly at our own 
choice. — Johnson, 

It is also marked by — 

aut cause ; aw, draw ; o, for ; 

ou^ thought ; oa, broad ; eo, George. 

as in the following words and examples : 

aUf cause, pause, clause, causeway, maul, saul, auburn, august, auction, auc- 
tioneer, audible, audacity, augury, augurer, aurora, applaud, applause ; aw, 
d^w, saw, law, paw, straw, orawing, sawing, sawyer, lawyer, lawful, lawless, 
lawf^y ; awl, brawl, sprawl, shawl, brawling, urawling, sprawling ; pawn, 
fawn, lawn, diawn, dawn, withdrawn ; pawning, fawning, drawing, awning. 

or, for, nor, form, former, formal, formerly ; forbear, forget, forgive, forlorn, 
forsake ; border, borderer, bordering ; borrow, borrowing, borrower ; orb, or- 
bit, order, ordering, orderly, ordcrless, ordered; corpse, corpulent, corpulency; 
corporate, corporation ; distort, contort, contortion. 

on, thought, brought, fought ; thoughtful, thoughtless, thoughtfully, 
thoughtf^lness, thoughtlessness. 

oa, broad, abroad, broadly, broadway, broadside. 

^, Oearge, Oeoi;giana, georgeous, georgeously, georgie. 
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It is the catise, it is the cause, my soul, Let me not 
Not name it to you, ye chaste stars ; It is the cause. 

Those governments which curb not evils, cause. 
And a rich knave's a libel on the laws. 

Draw archers, draw your arrows to their heads, 
Spur your proud coursers hard, and ride in blood. 

See now what thou art. 
For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name ; 
For one being raised, to one that humbly sues; 
For aueen, a veiy caitiff, crown'd with care : 
For she that scom'd at me, now scom'd of me ; 
For she being fear'd of all, now fearing one ; 
For she commanding all, obey'd of none. 

At last, and in the only couplet fraught. 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicken'd o'er by the pale cast of thought. 

As he pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches 
Methought that Glo*ster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard. 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 

Going abroad expands one's ideas; we there see other manners, other 
customs, and almost another race of mankind. At home the sameness of the 
objects around us, tends to narrow and confine our views. My advice there- 
fore IB, to send Charles abroad, Let him go abroad by all means. 

On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape-ty'd curtains never meant to draw ; 
The G^rge and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove wiSi dirty red. 
Great Villiers hes, — 

The second vowel sound is marked by 

— more. 
More, pore, shore, sore, bore, score, lore, wore, before, restore, deplore. 

No more the farmer's news^ — the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his sooty brow shall clear, 
Belax his pond'rous strengui and list to hear. 

Also by — 1 , , 

•^ oUf soul ; 0U7, know ; oo, door ; 

oa, boat ; eWf shew ; eau, beau ; 

Mould, mouldiness ; Low, mow, bow, lowly, slowly ; knowing, mowing ; 
firowardly, towardly ; Door, poor, poorly ; Boat, moat, coat, goat, bloat ; 
moated, bloated, goatherd; boast, roast, toast, coast; boatman, boatful, 
roasted, toasted, coasted, coasting, coaster, board, boarder, boarded; goal, 
seal, coal ; goad, goading, loading ; hoarse, hoarseness ; coarse, coarsely, 
coarseness, loathe, loathing, loathsome, loathsomeness ; oaf, oo&ak^ ^^<iscL\ 
toad, toadstool; shewn^shewy, shewman, ahewmQ8a\'&^MS^\iew3Ck^^\)R».N&^^ 
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Atone, alone; deplore, restore, bespoke, invoke, convoke, provoke, de- 
pose, disclose, repose; denote, devote; disport, support; divorce, perforce; 
parole, patrole; evermore, nevermore, heretofore, thentofore, theretofore; 
uppermost, undermost, hindermost ; tornado, armigero, embargo ; incom^ 
mode, discommode, alamode ; discompose, recompose, interpose ; carbonade, 
bastinado, foreknow, bestow, below, overthrow, mrbelow, Afloat, bemoan, 
unload, Bubeau, portmanteau. 

Lessons on the Second vowel sound. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the sowL 

What advantageth it a man if he ^ainthe whole world, and loseth his own 
soul ? and again, what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? 

Know ye me not ? ye knew me once no mate 
For you, there sitting where you durst not soar. 
Not to hnow me argues yourselves unkno«7n. 
The lowest of your throng ; or if ye knou7. 
Why ask ye ? 

He that cometh not in by the door, but climbeth over the wall, the same is 
a thief and a robber. 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The vamish'd dock that click'd behind the door. 

Look ye. Gentlemen and Ladies, this will never do. 
My boat is but small ; and old and leaky into bargain ; 
So that, if it be either in the least overloaded, or not 
Exactly trimmed, you will be among the stygian frogs 
Presently, every single ghost of you. Do Mercury, push 
Them back, Dont let above one come into the boat at a time. 

I have that within which passeth shetr. 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

An Ape there was, of nimble parts, 

A great intruder into hearts. 

As brisk, and gay, and fiill of air. 

As you, or I, or any here ; 

Rich in his dress ; of splendid show; 

And with a head like any heau. 

When used as an exclamation, the Second vowel sound de- 
mands a peculiarly forcible pronunciation. 

wretched state ! bosom black as death ! 
O limed soul, that struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged : — 

In passages expressive of violent grief, it derives also an addi- 
tional beauty from swelling or prolonging the tone. 

OhDesdemona! Desdemona! Dead? dead? oh! oh! oh! 
The Third vowel sound is marked by 

who ; oOf fool ; ou, you ; u bush, 
who, whose ; move, prove, moving, movement, amove, approve reprove, im- 
prove, disprove; oo^ fool, foolish; good, goody, goodness; wood, woody, 
wooded, woodland, woodman, groom, broom roomy, gloomy, gloominess, 
bloom, blooming, bloomingly. 
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ou, you, youth, youthftil, youthftilness ; through, throughout; group, 
grouped, grouping. 

ti, bush, bushy, bushiness ; bull, bullwark, bullion, bushel, butcher ; pull, 
pullet, pulpit, push, pushing, pushed. 

Who talks of killing ? who's hell shed the blood 
That* s dear to me ? Tst you, or you, or you. Sir ? 

Who sued to me for him P who in my wrath, 
KneeFd at my feet, and bade me be advised P 
Who spoke oi brotherhood ? who spoke of love P 
Who told me, how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 
Who told me of the field at Tewkesbury P 
Alas, poor Clarence ! 

A fool, a fool ! — ^I met a fool i' th' forest, 

A motley fool ; a miserable world ! — 

As I do live by food, I met a fool : — 

Who laid him down, and bask'd him in the sun, 

And rail'd on lady Fortune in good terms : 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool ; 

Good morrow, fool quoth I ; — 'No Sir, quolh he, 

Call me not fool till heaVn hath sent me fortune, 

— O noble fool ; worthy fool j 

Motley's the only wear. 

Y ou have made me happier, I confess, acknowledge it, much 
happier, than I have power or woros to tell yow, Captain ; you, even yo«, who 
most have wronged me, I forgive : — ^Let the fools who follow fortune, live 
upon her smiles, All our prosperity is placed in love. — Southern, 

The Fourth vowel sound is marked by — 

M, turn ; or, world. 
Turn, bum, urn, chum, turning, burning, churning, spuming; return, 
returning, overturn ; world, worlfly, worldlmg. 

You did wish that I should make her tt^m : 
Sir, she can tt/m, and te^m, and yet go on, 
And turn again. 

World, world, thy slippery twrns ! 

Also by — 1^ 

^ 0, love 



c, mercy 
ea, learn 
t, bird 



00, blood 
ou, couple 
0, Love, lover, loving, loved, lovely, loveliness. 
00, Blood, flood, bloody, bloodless. 
ou, Couple, coupling, coupled. 

e, Mercy, merciful, merciless, mermaid ; herd, inferred, interred, cowherd, 
neatherd, goatherd, shepherd. 

ea. Learn, learned, learning ; earth, earthy, earthly, earthquake. 
t, Bird, bird-lime, bird-cage, bird-trap, bird-catcher; irth, birth, birth- 
right ; mirth, mirthful, mirthless ; air, circle, circus, circumscribe, circumcise, 
circumspect, circumflex, circumfuse, circumambiant, circumference, cir- 
cumfluent. 

Lessons on the Fourth vowel sound. 

Love's feeling is more soft and sen&ible, 
Than are the tender horns of codsleOi sxis^. 
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Love's tongne proves dain^'fiacchus gross in taste 
For valor, love is like an Hercules ; 
And when love speaks, the voice of all the gods. 
Makes the heavens drowsy with the harmony. 

hlood, blood, blood — 

Dost thou hear, lago? 

1 will be found most cunning in my patience ; 
But, (dost thou hear P) most bloody f 

Saint Valentine is past ; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple 

Now? 

Oft have I heard both youth and virgins say, 

Birds chuse their mates, and cotiple on this day ; 

But, by their flight I never can divine 

When I shall couple with my valentine. 

But m^rcy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
And earthly power does then seem ukest gods, 
When mercy seasons justice. 

"Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield, 
Ltfom from the beasts the physic of the field ; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive. 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Leom of the little nautilus to sail. 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Sweet btrd, that shun'st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy ; — 

Doors creak, and windows dap. 

And night's foul btrd, rook'd in the spire, 

Screams loud; — 

The Fifth vowel sound is marked by — 

a, arm; ea, heart; au, laughs 

Abm, harm, fSarm; armour, armed, army, armory, harmful, harmless, 
harmlessly, harmony, harmonize, harmonizing, harmonical, haimoniously ; 
farmer, feuined, pharmacy ; charm, charming, charmed, charmingly ; alarm, 
alarming, alarmed, alarmingly. 

Pabt, partner, particle, parting; cart, carter, carting, darting; smart, 
smartness, smarting ; Heabt, hearty, heartful, heartless, heartiness, heart- 
ning ; LAUGH, laughing, laughter, laughingly. 

Lessons on the Fifth vowel sounds 

Army arm, ye brave, a noble cause. 
The cause of heaven your zeal demands. 
To arms, to arms, your ensigns bright display. 
Now, now, set the battle in array. 

u^rmed, say you ? 

^rmed, my lord, from head to foot; 
^rms on armour dashing bray'd 
Horrible discord! 

Art thou God, to shepherd tum'd. 
That a maiden haort nath bum'd; 
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Why thy Gk)dhead laid apart 
War at thou with a woman's h^ort ! 

-When I did hear, 



The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
And I £d lau^h sans intermission. 
An hour by his diaL 

Let me play the fool, 

With mirth and laughter ; let old wrinkles come, 

And lieinif liver raSier heat with wine 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
Ajid laughter, holding both his sides. 

The Sixth Vowel sound is maxked by — 

a man, many — 
Man, many ; fan, pan, tan, can, (an) anchor, anchorite, anchoring, anchor- 
ige ; anger, angry, angrily, ancle ; fancy, fancied, fanciless ; (ban) banner, 
Muineroi, banneret, b^tling, bandy, bandbox, bandage, banish, banishing, 
)anished, banishment, banter, bantling, bankrupt, banter, bantering, bank- 
ng, banquet, annoy, annoying, annoyance, (tran) transform, translate, trans- 
er, transformer, transforming, transformation; transpose, transposing, 
ransposer, transposes, transposition. 

Lessons on the Sixth Vowel sound. 

Were it not better. 

Because that I am more than common tall. 

That I did suit me at all points like a man 

A gallant curtelan upon my thigh, 

A boar spear in my nand, and ; — 

Well have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other manish cowards have, 

That do out&ce it with their semblances. 

What shall I call thee when thou art a man f 
m have no worse a name than Jove's own page. 
And therefore look you, call me Ganimede. 

As many arrows loosed different ways 

Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town, 

As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 

As many lines close in the dial's centre, 

So many a thousand actions once a foot. 

End in one purpose. 

And then to count the minutes how they run. 

How many makes the hour fiill complete, 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may Hve. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock. 
So many hours must I take my rest, 
So many hours must I contemplate, 
So many hours must I sport myseVi. 
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The Seventh Vowel sound is marked by — 

e as in bed, bred ; also by ea in bread, &c. 
Bbd, wed, sped ; bedding, wedding ; bedlam, bed-time ; meddle, peddle ; 
pedlar, medlar; credit, creditor, credible, creditable; dejected, suspected, 
dissected, elected, rejected. 

To bed, to bed, to bed. — Macbeth. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Bread, tread, dread ; death, breath ; treading, spreading, dreading, dread- 
ful, dreadnought ; treasure, pleasure, treasured, pleasurable. 

Bread, Gentlemen, bread is the staff of life ; In bread is contained, inclusive, 
the quintessence of beef, veal, mutton, partridge, plumb-pudding, and custard ; 
and to render all complete, there is intermingled a due quantity of water, 
whose crudities are corrected by yeast. Therefore, he who eats bread, at 
the same time eats the best of food, and drinks the best of liquors. Come 
on, brothers ; the cause is good ; fall to, and spare not. Here is a shoulder 
of excellent Banstead mutton, [jpointing to a brown loaf^ as ever was cut 
with knife. — Sto^. 

The Eighth Vowel Sound is marked by — 

a, as in Kate, phrase, brave, &c. 

Nay, your name is Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and Kate the curs't ! — 

But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendom, 

Kate of Kate-hall, my dainty Kate, 

(For cates are dainties) Hearing thy virtues prais'd. 

Thy patience, saintlike meekness, gentleness ; — 

Myself am come to be thy woer. 

O that's a brave man, he writes brave verses, 
Speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and breaks 
Tnem as bravely, — But all's brave that youth mounts 
And folly guides. 

It is also marked by — 

at, eif and ey, ay, &c., as in the following words and examples, 
" Vain, again, slain," 

Pleas'd with the sound the King grew Yain, 

Fought all his battles o'er agatn. 
And thnce he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the slatn. 

Reign, feign, feignwell, feigning, reigning. 

Better to reign in hell, then serve in heav'n. 
By thee divided empire, with heaven's king 1*11 hold. 
By thee, and more perhaps than half will reign. 
As mankind soon, and this new world shall know. 

Geey, pray, they. 

Now, night came on, and evening grey. 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. » 

The grey e/d mom breaks on the frowning night. 
Checkering the Eastern clouds with streaks of ught. 
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Heaven first taught letters for some wretches' atd, 
Some banish'd lover or some captive matd ; 

Th^ Kvtf, they speak, — 

Pair, fair, air, 

Happy, happy, happy pa«r. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserve the fa«r. 

Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay, 
Demetrius loves your fair ; O, happy fair ! 
Your eyes are loadstars, and your tongue's sweet air. 
More tuneable than lark to the shepherd's ear. 



It is also marked by — 



ei or iie, yield, beKeve, 
i, machine. 



eOf speak 
eOf people 

Feab, rear; sea, tea, lea; seal, heal, meal; fearing, fearful, fearless; 
rearing ; seaman, seamanship ; sealing, sealed, healing ; heat, meat, beat, seat ; 
seam, beam ; beating, heating, seating ; heated, seated, retreated ; people, 
peopled, peopling; field, yield, wield, yielded, yielding ; deity, deist ; machine, 
routine, tontme, vaccine, marine, submarine, transmarine ; magazine, quaran- 
tine, ultramarine. 

Zesons on the Eighth Vowel Sound. 

^To me you speak not : 

If you can look into the seeds of time. 
And say which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear 
Your favors, nor your hate, — 

Speak ; — I charge you, what are ye ? 

Some people can see other peoples' faults, and not see their own ; yet if 
people would mind their own business instead of other peoples', it womd be 
oetter for them. 

Let's muster men, my council is my shield; 
We must be bnef, when traitors brave the fteld ; 

The list'ning crowd admire the lofty sound 

A present deity, thy shout around, 

A present deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 

If man were bom vrithout free will, he would be a mere machine, incapable 
of acting for himself; and as being a machine, could not be accountable to 
his Maker. 

The Ninth Vowel sound is marked by — 

e, ee, as in me, ye, we, see, tree, three. 

Cerate, cerecloth; secret, secrete, secreting, secretly; hereby, herewith, 
heretofore ; precept, predal, prefect, prefix, premier, premium, prestige, pre- 
cinct, preclude, precise ; preferring, preferred, precisely, preciseness, precision, 
preamble, preambulate, precipitate, predestinate, predestinarian ; seeing, 
freeing ; threefold, freehold, freeholder ; sweet, sweetly, sweetheart, (with r in) 
beer, deer, fleer, geer ; fleering, geering, jeeringly, (with ee m\ i'^^^ i^^Csc!LS?»«» 
feelingly. 
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LeMmm$ cm ike NkUk Vowel SommL 

For me the mme a tiurasand tressares brings. 
For me health gushes throogh a thousand iprings. 
Seas roll to waft me^ sons to Hght me rise. 
My footstocd earthy my canopy the skies. 

Ye glittering towns, with weahh and ptonder crown*d 
Ye fields, where sonuner sponeads prolnsioii round. 
Ye lakes, where vessels catch the busy gale. 
Ye bendhig streams, that dress the flowery yale. 
For me your tribatary stores combine, 
Greation's tenant, all the world is mine. 

We are in God's hand brother, not in theirs ; 
If we may pass, we will ; if we be hindred. 
We wiU your tawny ground, with your red blood. 
Discolour. 

The sum of all our answer is but this ; 
We would not seek a battle as we are, 
Nor as we are, we say we will not shun it. 
Go tell your master. 

My pretty, pretty little spirit, come see, come see. 
Perched on the branch of yon big hollow tree. 

When shall we three meet agajn, 
In thunder, lightning, or i^ rain ? 

Combined Vowel Sounds. 

There are tioo vowel sounds. 
The first combined vowel sound is marked by — 

t, white [ y, why, fly, 

t, kmd. 
White, sight, rite, might ; mind, bind, find, hind, grind ; minding, mind- 
ful, mindless, minded; binding, binder; kindly, kindness ; grinding, grinder ; 
llnd, lining; light, lightsome, life, lifeless; confine,' confining, confinement; 
unkind, imkindness, unkindly; mankind, womankind, humankind, gravel- 
kind; behind, behindhand; delight, twilight, dajrlight, starlight; highlife, 
lowlife; confide, decide, divide, coincide; regicide, homicide, tyranicide, 
parricide, matracide, fratricide, infanticide, suicide ; sly, why, dry, my, try, 
sky; slyly, slyness; dryingj drylj, dryness; skyey, skvcolor, skycolored, 
skylight, skylark, skyrocket ; iustify, rectify, testify, purify, pacify, crucify, 
terrify, fortify, beautify, sanctify, sig^nify, fructify, qualify, glonfy ; justifying, 
justified ; pur^ftdng, rectifying, testifying, pacifying, crucifying, multiplying, 
notifying, terrifying, fortifying, beautifying. 

Lessons on the First Combined Vowel Sound. 

See; the whtte moon shines on high; 
Whiter is my true love's shroud. 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud. 

^Now, for your answer : 

As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 
Why he, a swollen bagpipe ; but of force, 
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Must yield to such inevitable shame, 
As to offend, himself being offended ; 
So I can give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodg'd hate, and certain loathing. 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. 

The master saw the madness rtse; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And whtle he heaven and earth defy*d, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his prtde. 

The Seeond combined vowel sound is marked by — 

t«, in Muse, 
and is compounded of the 9lli and 3rd vowels. 
Muse, use, fuse, bruise; fruit, suit, mute; blue, flue, glue, sue, true, new; 
supine, supinely, supineness, supreme, supremacy, supremely ; super, super- 
added, supersede, superabundance, supercargo, superannuate, supercilious, 
superexcellent, supeiflces, superfine, superfluous, superintendent, superior, 
superiorly, su^rlative, supernatural, supernumerary, superscription, superven- 
tion, superstitious ; salute, dilute, pollute, volute, absolute, resolute, irresolute, 
dissolute, {ue in) ague, argue, value, overvalue, undervalue ; avenue, revenue, 
detinue, retinue, continue, discontinue, (dt/ce in) traduce, abduce, educe, 
deduce, reduce, seduce, induce, superinduce, conduce, reproduce, introduce, 
(uble in) soluble, voluble, insoluWe, indissoluble, dissoluble ; (lude in) pre- 
clude, seclude, include, exclude, conclude, interlude, interclude. 

Lessons on the Second combined Vowel Sound. 

You that choose not by the view. 
Chance as fair, and choose as trt^. 
Since this fortune falls to you. 
Be content and seek no netr, 

O, for a mt«se of fire, that would ascend 
The highest heaven of invention ! 

Of man's first disobedience, and the finiit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste. 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 

Sing heavenly muse! 

EXBBCISES ON THE HaLF VoWBL SoUNDS. 
There are Nine Half Vowel Sounds, 

The First Half Vowel Sound is marked by-r- 

Terminational Z, still. Initial L, list, love, lovely. 
Mill, still, fill, hill, will ; milling, millwright, milliner, millstone ; stilly, 
stillness ; filling, filled fiUip ; willing, willingly ; windmill, standstill, fulfill, 
fulfilling, fulfilled, (ile s 1 in) fub'ue, nub'ile, fac'ile, doc'ile, ag'ile, juven'ile, 
febr'ile, pur'ile, vir^ile, tens'ile, miss'ile; (stle s si in) cas'ue, forecas'tle, 
nes'tle, wres*tle, this'tle, whis'tle, epis'tle, bris*tle, gris'tle, jos'tle, apos'tle, 
thros'tle, bus'tle, just'le, rust'tle ; (cial, and tialin) 8nec\&l^\\i&f^ii!2L0^^i€G^^^ 
superficial ; initial, snbjstantial, credential, ptudfiivmL, ^\xc>3a&&\»siQ^« 
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Lessons on the First Half Vowel Sound. 

The semi-YOcal sound Z, may be advantageously produced as an initial in 
such passages as these. 

Xist! Xist! O fist! 

^Xet not nature's hand 

Keep the wild flood confined, Xet heaVn kiss earth, 

iet order die — 

And let the world no fonger be a stage 

To feed contention in a lingering act. 

But ht one spirit of the first-bom Cain 

Xive in aU bosoms. 

When fovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her mefanchoty ? 

What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The 'Second Half Vowel Sound is marked by — 

Terminational r, spur, Initial R, reputation. 
Slub, for, cur ; concur, demur, demurring, demurrer ; circumstance, cir- 
cumstantial, circumambient, circumambulate, circumcise, circumcision, cir- 
cumduct, circumference, circumventor, circumflex, circumfluent, circumfluous, 
circumfuse. Rage, revenge, raging, raged, revenging, revengeful ; restore, 
retract, respect, request, recur, recourse, restoring, restorative, restoration, 
retracting, respecting, recurring, recurred, recurrence ; recommend, reconcile, 
recollect, retrospect ; recommending, reconciling, recollecting ; recommended, 
reconciled, recommendation, reconciliation, recollection, retrospection, retro- 
spective. 

Lessons on the Second Half Vowel Sound, 

I have no spur to prick the idea of my intent, but vaulting ambition. 

Truly; shepherd, m respect, of itself, it is a ^ood life ; but in respect that it 
is a shepherd s life, it is nought In respect mat it is solitary, I like it veiv 
well : but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now, in respect it 
is in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not in the court, it 
is tedious. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well ; but as 
there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. 

imputation, jReputation, i2eputation ! Oh, I have lost my imputation ! 
t have lost the immortal part Sir, of myself, and what remains is bestial. 
My imputation, lago, my deputation ! — 

N.B. — The vibratory sound of the R is formed by elevating the tongue to the roof 
of the mouth near the teeth. The forcible pronunciation of it in certain 
cases is a great beauty ; but it should not be too strongly so in the middle or at 
the end of words, a defect in Irish pronunciation in words where it precedes 
m and n ; as in farm, charm, form, &c. The defect of not vibrating the R, 
removed by pro- nouncing such words as have the d connected with them, as 
tread, dread, dray, &c. 

The Third Half Vowel Sound is marked by— 

m, in drum, 

Stbum, mum, rum, gum, strumming, mumming, rummer, rummage, 

rummaging, rummaged ; harm, farm, charm, alarm, disarm, warm, swarm, 

sperm, term, misterm, firm, affirm, infirm, confirm, form, deform, reform, 

conform, hdbrm, cubiform^ transform, platform. Murder, murderer, murderingy 
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murdered; mischief, maliofe, monster, malignant, misckieyoiis, malicious, 
monstrous, monstrosity; mirth, mirthihl ; music, musical, musician ; melody, 
melodiously ; misery, melancholy, miserable, melancholic ; misanthropicaL 

Lessons on the Third Half Vowel Sound, 

a drum, a drum ! 
Macbeth doth come ! 

Jfanv a thousand widows 

Shall this mock, mock out of their dear husbands ; 

J(fock mothers from their sons, mock castles down, 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn. 

That shall have cause to mourn the Dauphin's scorn. 

What must the king do now ? itfust he submit ? 
The king shall do't ; must he be depos'd P 
The king shall be contented : must he lose 
The name of kin^? O God's name, let it go. 
Ill give my jeweU for a set of beads ; 
Mj gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 
mj gay apparel for an almsman's gown, 
My figur'd goblets for a dish of wood; 
JUdy sceptre for a palmer's walking-staff; 
Mjf subjects for a pair of carved saints ; 
And my large kingdom for a little grave. 
O, for the love of laughter, hinder not the honor of his design, let hiiii fetch 
off his drum in any hand. 

How now. Monsieur P this drum sticks sorely in 
Your disposition. 

A plague on't, let it go, 'tis but a drum. 

But a drum ! I'st but a drum P a drum so lost ! 

Is to be recover'd ; but that the merit of service is seldom 

Attributed to the true and exact performer ; 

I would have that drum or another, or Hie Jacet. 

Naj, a mother ; why not a mother P when I said mother, 

Methought you saw a serpent ; what's in mother. 

That you start at P I say, I am your mother. 

You ne'er oppress'd me with a mother's groan, 

Yet I express to you a mother's care ; 

God's mercy, maiden, does it curd thy blood. 

To say, I am thy mother P 

When music, heavenly maid, was young, 

ilfurdermost foul. 

Ring the alarm bell, murder ! treason ! 

The Fourth Half Vowel Sound is marked by — 

w, tin. 

Sin, win, fin, pin, gin, thin; sinner, sinful, sinning ; spin, spinster, spindle ; 
begin, beginner, beginning ; continue, contingent, contingency, continuation, 
continued, continual ; pain, grain, slain; (as an initial m) nothing, nature, 
naturally, natural, name, naming, nameless, name, namesake; nothinglessj 
new, newly, newness, novel, novelty, nevertheless. 

n is nasal in the terminational sound ing ; as an initial it is mot^%>^\fiir^^^^% 
see next lesson. 
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Lessons on the Fourth Half Vat$$l Sound. 

God hath made her sin and her the plague 
On this removed issue ; plagu'd for ner, 
And with her plague her sin ; his injury 
Her injury, the cradle to her si», 
All punisned in the person of this child, 
Ana all for her sin. 

iVb, no, no, no life 9 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life ? 

And thou no breath at all ? Thoul't come no more, 

iVever, never, never, never, never, — 

Is whispering nothing^ ? 

Is leanmg cheek to cheek ? Is meeting noses ? 

Kissing with inside lip ? Stopping the career 

Of laughter with a sigh ? (A note infallible 

Of breaking honesty :) horsing foot on foot ? 

Shulking in comers ? Wishing clocks more swift ? 

Hours minutes ? Noon, midnight ? And all eyes blind 

With the pin and web, but theirs, theirs only. 

That would unseen be wicked ? Is this nothing ? 

Why, then the world, and all that's in't is nothmg $ 

The covering sky is nothing ; Bohemia nothing ; 

My wife is nothmg ; nor notlung have these nothings, 

If this be nothing. 

The Fifth Half Vowel Sound is marked by— 

w^, ring. 
Sing, bring, sling, wing, king ; singing, bringing, slinging; singer, slin^er; 
kingly, kingdom, Kingston; walking, running, creei)ing, goine, fetchmg, 
carrymg, crying, weeping, laughing, quaffing, sporting, courtmg, riding 
chiding, abiding, glidmg, taking, waking, shaking, making, baking, forsak- 
ing, overtaking ; speaking, seeking, creakmg, loving, hating, eating, drinking, 
thinking, slinking, winkuig, clingmg, flinging, ringing, springing, stinging, 
winging, swinging. 

Lessons on the Fifth Half Vowel Sounds. 

Sweet Portia, 
If you did know to whom I gave the rinflr, 
If you did know for whom f gave the nn^, 
And would conceive for what 1 gave the rin^. 
And how unwillingly I left the ring. 
When nought would be accepted but the rin^. 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

K you had known the virtue of the rin^, 

Or half that worthiness that gave the rin^. 

Or your own honor to contain the rin^. 

You would not then have parted with the rin^ ; — 

Nerissa teaches me what to believe ; 

111 die for't but some woman had that rin^. 

False kin^, why hast thou broke thy faith, 
Knowing how hardly I can brook abuse ? 
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E.in^, did I call theeP no, thou art no kin^, 
Thou art the Kin^, Kin^ Edward hath deposed. 

I was anointed Kin^ at nine years old, 

My fiither and my grandfather were Kin^s 

And you were sworn true subjects unto me, 

We are true subjects to the Kin^, 

Kin^ Edward, 

So would you be agam to Henry, 

If he were seated as King Edward is. 

We charge you in God's name, and in the Kin^s. 

To go with us imto the officers. 

In God's name lead, your Kin^s name be obeyed, 
And what God will, that let your £in^ perform. 

lago, what dost thou think P 

Think, my lord — 

Think, my lord, aye think — 

The Sixth Half Vowel Sound is marked by — 

th, the, these. 
Thou, this, thus, that, them, they, thence, thenceforth, thenceforward, 
bere, thereabout, thereby, thither, thitherward ; though, they, thyself, thine, 
bee, themselves, therefore, thine. 

Lessons on the Sixth Half Vowel Sounds. 

The leam'd is happy nature to explore. 

The fool is happy, tAat he knows no more ; 

TAe rich is happy in t^ bounty given, 

TAe poor contente him with the care of heaven ; 

See the blind beggar dance, t^e cripple sing, 

TAe sot a hero, lunatic a King ; 

The starving chemist in his golden views. 

Supremely olest, the poet in his muse. 

TAese are t^y glorious works, parent of good. 

Almighty! tAine, this wond'rous frame, 

TAus wond'rous fear, tAyself how wond'rous t Aen j 

O thou that witA surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from tAy sole dominion, uke tAe God 
Of tAis new world ; — To tAee I call. 

TAese, as tAey change. Almighty Fat/ier ! tAese 
Are but the varied god. 

Is tAis tAe region, tAis tAe soil, tAe clime, 
TAat we must change, for heaven ? tAis 

mournful ^loom 
For tAat celestial light P 

Here are ^Ae wise, ^Ae generous, and the brave, 
The just, ^Ae good, ^Ae worthless, ^Ae profane. 

TAere as I pass'd with careless steps and slow — 
Thou source of all my bliss ana oXi m^ \tQ^. 
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The Seventh Half Vowel Sound is marked by — 

Vf prove, /, of. 
Grove, wove, love ; move, rove, prove, groove, loving, proving, moving ; 
give, giving, given ; valid, valour, valient, valorous ; vote, votary, votaress, 
vote, voter, votive, vacant, vacate, vacation, vague, vagrant, vagrancy, villain, 
villany, villanous, villanously ; value, valuer, valueless, vamp, vamper, vam- 
pire, vapour, vaporous. 

Lessons on the Seventh Half Vowel Sound. 

Myself am mot?'d to woo thee for my wife. 

Mor'd ! in good time ; let him that mot?*d you hither, 

Kemore you hence ; I knew you at the first, 
You were a moveahle. 

Why, what* s a mot^eable ? 

^__ ^And thou hast talk'd 

Of sallies, and retires ; of trenches, tents, 

O/^uallisades, frontiers, parapets ; 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin : 

Of prisoners' ransom, and of soldiers slain. 

Wherein I spoke q/'most disastrous chances, 
O/" moving accidents, by flood , and field ; 
Of hsiir breadth 'scapes i' th' imminent deadly breach, 
(y being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And 'portance in my travels' history. 

villain, villain ! his very opinion in letter, abhorred villain ; imnatural, 
detested brutish villain ! worse than brutish ; go sirrah, seek him, abominable 
villain; where is he ? 

Villany ! villany ! villany ! 
I think upon't — ^I tmnk — ^I smell't — O villany ! 
I thought so then ; Til kill myself with grief, 
O villany I villany ! 

The Eighth Half Vowel Sound is marked by — 

z, buz, s, rose. 

Muz, coz ; muzzy ; buzzing, buzzard, cozy, dozy, dozing,' pozing, razine, 
blazing, amazing, glazing, grazing, grazier, zest, zany, zion, zinc, zorliack, 
zestful, zionward, zebedee, zebulun. (In proper names of Greek origin, 
X also sounds like z in the following words,) viz. Xanthe, Xantho Xanthus, 
Xanticles, Xantinpe, Xantippus, Xenagoras, Xenarchus, Xenares, Xenetus, 
Xeniades, Xenoclea, Xenades. 

Com'pose, dis'close, dis'pose, com'posing, dis'closing, dis'posia^, dis'poser, 
dis'posal, dis'position. 

Lessons on the Eighth Half Vowel Sound. 

Come coz ; come coz ; we stay for you j A word with you, coz. Marrythis, 
coz ; there is, as 'twere, a tender, a kmd of tender, made afar oflPby Sir Hugh 
here ; — Do you understand me ? 

Aye Sir, you shall find me reasonable ; 

Couzin Abraham Slender, can you love her? 

1 will do a greater thing than that upon your request, couzin, in any season. 
Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet coz ; what I do i& to pleasure you, 

coz. Can you \oye the maid P 
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I will marry her, Sir, at your request. 

The ro8e had been wash'd, &c. 

Now rosy morn her steps, &c. 

O, be some other name ! 
What's in a name ? that which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

The Ninth Half Vowel sound is marked by — 

8, pleasure, 
(sounded as, zhur in) — ^Pleasure, displeasure, measure, outmeasure, treasure, 
intreasure, incis'ure, exposure, reasure, lei'sure, era'sure, closure, inclosure, 
disclosure, composure, discomposure, disposure. 

(sion, preceded by a, e, i, o and u, is sounded zhuh) occasion, evasion, 
invasion, persua'sion, dissua'sion, adhe'sion, inhe'sion, cohe^sion, exe'sion, 
decision, division, preci'sion, inci'sion, colH'sion, division, provision ; effusion, 
displo'sion, explo'sion, corro'sion, arro'sion ; fii'sion, diffii'sion, ini^'sion, con- 
fu'sion, condu'sion. 

Lessons on the Ninth Half Vowel Sound, 

Bacchus, blessings are a treasure. 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 

Kich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Through the clouds ; 
And following showers, witn explosion vast. 
The thimder raises his tremendous voice. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure. 

Sir ; if my Judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen ; and sure I ought to know ; 
So begs you'll hear with due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

ASPIRATES. 

The First Aspirate is marked by — 

th — ^birth, death. 
Sheath, wreath ; worth, mirth, birth ; death, breath, path, wrath ; breadth, 
width, length, strength ; zenith, herewith, therewith, wherewith, forthwith ; 
thane, th^k, thankful, thankless, thanksgiving, thatch, thatcher, thaw, 
theatre, theft, thief, theocracy, theodolite, theologian, theory, thermometer, 
thesis, (with r in,) thrall, thraldom, thrapple, thrash, thrasher; thread, 
threadbare, threat, threaten, three. 

Lessons on the First Aspirate, 

As man, perhaps, the moment of his hirth 

Keceives the lurking principle of death ; 

The young disease that must subdue at leng^A 

Grows wi^A his growtA, and strengthens YfSh hi& ^tt^w^K. 

Then dreams he of another bene&ce *, 
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Sometime she drive^A o'er a soldier's neck ; 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign ^Aroats; 

In every room let plenty flow at large ! 
It is the hixth day of my royal master. 

Ay, but to die y to become 

A kneaded clod 

To ba^Ae in fier^ floods, or to reside, 
In ^Arilling regions of tl\ick ribbed ice, 
5 'tis too horrible ! 

A Daniel, still I say ; a second Daniel ! 

I ^Aank thee Jew, for teaching me that word. 

The Second Aspirate is marked by — 

/, if, Ph, Philip, gh, laugh. 
Bbief, leaf, oaf, proof, grief, deaf, (with ul in) £read'ful, vengeTfUI, time^ful, 
grace'ful, change'fnl, need'fiil, hand'ful, peace^ful, guile'ftil, hope'fiil; form, 
deform, re'form, tri'form, multiform, in'form, misin'form, con'form, pei'farm, 
transTform, platform; fool, fooling, foolish, foolery; fiiYOur, favouring, 
feivourite, (as ph in) phaeton, pheuanx, or phal'aiix, phantasm, phantom, 
pharmacy, pharos, pharoah, phasis, phsenomenon, phcenomenon, phoenomena, 
philanthropy, phil'lip, phil'lipic, pnilology, philomel, philosopny, philter, 
phosphorus, phrase, physic, (as ffh in) laugh, laughing, laugnter; cough, 
trough, chough, enough. 

Lessons on the Second Aspirate, 

If ever you have look'd on better days, 

j^ ever been where bells have knoU'd to church, 

If ever sat at any good man's feast, 

IfeYei from your eyelids wip'd a tear. 

Let gentleness my strong enrorcement be. 

In the which hope, I blush and hide my sword. 

■ 1 never yet saw man ; 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featured ! 
But she would spell him backward, — if fair fac'd. 
She'd swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 
K black, why nature, drawing of an antic. 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed; 
if low, an agate very vilely cut ; 
if speaking, why a vane blown with aU winds ; 
if silent, why a blockhead moVd with none, 
So turns she every man the wrong side. 

PhiHp, 
Sir, — I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard ; he sent me word, 
If I said his beard was not well cut, he was in the mind it was ; 

I am bewitch'd ; behold my arm 

Is, like a blasted sapling, wither'd up : 

And this is Edward's wife — ^that monstrous witch. 
Consorted with that harlot strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. 

ijfthey have done this deed, my noble lord, 
Ijf/ thou protector of that damned strumpet, 
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Talk'sttlioutomeof ii^»? Thou art a traitor :— 
Off witii his head. 

And I did lai^A, sans intermission 
An hour by his diaL 
The Third Aspirate is marked by — 

«, so ; c, face ; t, satiety. 
Kiss, bliss, miss, hissing, kissed, kissing, history, historical, historian ; bliss- 
ful; mistake, mistaken, mistook, mislead, misinformed; science, scimitar, 
scion, scission, scissors, scissure ; sieve, sighed, siliquous, siUy, simile, similar ; 
sinewy, single, singular, sinister; sapphire, sapphiiu, sceva, schechem, 
Scythians, Scythipolis. 

Face, pace, race, pace ; facing, pacing, racing; graceful, graceless; ice, 
dice, spice, slice, nuce, rice, thnce, price, trice, vice ; entice, adyice, device, 
suffice ; cease, ceaseless, ceased, ceded, cyclopsedia, cylinder, cymbal, cynic, 
cypress, satiate, satiety, satiating. 

Lessons on the Third Aspirate. 

E'vn «uch a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone. 
Drew Pnam'tf curtains in the dead of night. 
Tins thou wou'dtft say : thy son did thiu, and thu«, 
Your brother thu«, so fought the noble Douglas, 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deed^ ; 
But in the end to «top my ear indeed. 
Thou h&st a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Ending with brother, son, and all are slain. 

The fire seventimes tried this ; 
Seventimes tried that judgment is. 
That did never choose amiss ; 
Some there be that shadow's kiss, 
Some have but a shadow's bliss : 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd o'er, and so was this. 

What have kings that privates have not too. 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what ar't thou idol ceremony ? 
O ceremony ! shew me but thy worth. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by nature for herself. 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

Tms happy land of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea 

Which serves it in the office of a wall ; 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itselfl 

The aspirate s after b, d, ^, 1, m, n, r and v, is pronounced like z. 
The defect of pronouncing th, instead of s ; may be removed by repeatedly 
pronouncing such monosyllables as have hissing sound, joined '^m^^ci^^TkSssL^^ 
sound of the vowel a, viz. ace, face, case, &c. 
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» 

The Fourth Aspirate is marked by — 

chj chaise, sh, she, ss, passion, t, naiion, c, sociaL 

Bush, rush, tush, thrush; bushy, rushy, rushing, rushed; shy, shyly, 
shyness, shingle; sbipboard, shipwreck, shipmate, shittlecock, shoemaker, 
shone, shook, shop, snopkeeper, shortened shoulder, shoulderknot, shouting, 
show, showman, showery, shrank, shrewdly, shrugged, shuffler. 

Nation, creation, mention, potion, lotion, promotion, convention, preven- 
tion; fiction, fictions, captious, cautious, vexatious, ambition, proposition; 
social, glacial; cruciate; judicial, official, provincial, artificial; (ciate in) 
depreciate, officiate, enunciate, consociate, associate, excruciate, (cious in) 
gracious, voracious, audacious, sagacious, fallacious, tenacious. 

Chaise, chagrin, champaign, chandelier, chivalry, chevalier, chicanery* 

Lessons on the Fourth Aspirate. 

So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne ; 

And so two citizens, who take the air. 

Close pack'd, and smiling, in a cAaise and one. 

th' unwearied wheel 

That nature rides upon, maintains her health. 

Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads 

An instant's pause, and lives but while she moves. 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of pa««ion. 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit P 

And all for nothing ! 

^What would he do, 

Had he the motive and cue for passion, 
That I have ? 

How modest in excep^on, and withal, 
How terrible in constant resolu^on. 

Of my na£on ? What ish my na^on ? Ish a villain and a bastard, and a 
knave, and a rascal ? What ish my nation ? Who talks of my nation ? 

^but kindly still 

Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease. 

The Fifth Aspirate is marked by — 

A, horse. 
Heabse, heart, heartless, hearten, hearteasing; heaven, heavenbom, 
heavenly, here, herevdth; hero, heroic, heroically, heroine, heroism, how, 
howmuch, however, howbeit, howsoever, hope, hopeful, hopeless, host, host- 
age, hostess, hostile, hostility, hostler; hill, hillock, hilly, hist, Mstory, 
historical, historian; honey, honeybag, honeycomb, honeydew, honeyless, 
honeymoon, honeysuckle, honor, honorably, hush, hushmoney, hysteric, 
hysterical. 

Lessons on the Fifth Aspirate, 

-How poor, how rich, Aow abject, Aow august, 
^ow complicate, Aow wonderful is man ! 
^ow passing wonder he who made hun sucA, 
Who centered in our make sucA strange extremes ! 
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Here we meet too soon to part, 
J^ere to leave will raise a smart; 
^ere Fll press thee to my Aeart, 
Where none have place above thee. 

^ere, the rose that decks thy door, 
-Here, the thorn that spreads thy bower ; 
.Sere, the willow on the moor. 
The birds at rest above thee. 

.How short is life's nncertain space ! 
Alas ! Aow quickly done ! 
.How swift me wild precarious chase ! 
ffi)w very Aard to run ! 

.How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
.How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater good's with these j 
.How sometimes lire is risk'd, and always ease. 

^truer stars did govern Proteus' birth j 

HiB words are bonds, Ms oaths are oracles, 
HiB love sincere, hia thoughts immaculate, 
.His tears pure messengers sent from his Aeart, 
Hh heart as far from fraud as heav'n from earth. 

In words where the h occurs, and which are frequently repeated, it requires 
peculiar force of utterance, as in 

A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him, for he is a Christian : 

I oft deKver'd from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me ; 

Therefore he hates me. 

Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Every offence is not a hate at first. 

MUTES. 

The First Mute is marked by — 

6, rob. 
Hobnob, bob, mob, snob, cob, fob, lob, job, robb'd, mobb'd, cobb'd, jobb'd, 
robbing, mobbing, jobbing, cobbled, cobUe, cobweb ; babble, babbler, baby, 
backbite, backwards, bacon ; badger, badness, baffle : ballad, ballust, ballot, 
balsam ; bandy, banish, banker, banlmipt, banner, banquet, banter, banking ; 
barber, barbed, bargain, barley, barren, barter, basket, bastard; beacon, 
beadle, beamy, bearfless, beastly, belpy, bellman, bellow, belly, binder, 
binding, birchin ; birdlime, booby, bubble, bibber, bible, blubber. 

Because, become, before, behold, believe, beneath, benign, benumb, 
bequest, beseech, beseem, beset, besides, besiege , blaspheme, blockhead. 

Baghelob, backwardness, backslider, barbarous, barrenness^ baxs^s^is^^ 
battlement, beautiful, benefice, benefit, bla8pliem7,\:^<&^«ai<QrQi&^\^>^ 
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Lessons on the First Mute. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were cWd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy tumWe grave adom'd, 
By strangers honor'd, and by strangers moum'd. 

Come buy my primroses, — come buy, come buy ! 

He that is robb'd not knowing what is stolen, 
Tell him not of it, and he's not robb'd at all. 

The forcible utterance of the b in the words beauty, beautiful, blood, 
renders those words peculiarly impressive in such passages as follows : — 

Who can behold such 5eauty, and be silent. 
Sweet harmonist ? and beautiful as sweet, * 
And young as beautiful, and soft as young. 
And gay as soft, and innocent as gay, 

Blood, blood, lago ! 

They say, blood will have blood, — 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, barbarous and 61oody. 

The Second Mute is marked by — 

dj gold, 
Bold, hold, sold, told, fold, behold, infold, foretold, cold, colder : daring, 
dark, darkness, dastard, dastardly, dawn, day, deadly, deaths dear, debase, 
deceit, decide, deceive, deceptive, deck, decorate, dream, dreaming, dedame, 
decline, declare, decorum, decorously, deduce, deduct, define , deity, demon, 
demoniac, depth, department, deplore, deprecate, derision, derogate, despair, 
desolate, description, determine, detestable, devil, disconsolate, despond, 
discharge, discontent, discord, disgust, dismissed, dismissing, displeasure, 
disobedient, distress, doubt, downright, dreadM, droll, drone, drum, drunk, 
diisk, dwindle, belov'd, hop'd. Lord, world, mad, madman, budged. 

Lessons on the Second Mute. 

All that glitters is not sold, 
Offcen have you heard mat txAd : 
Many a man his life hath sol<^. 
But my outside to behole^ .* 
QHded tombs c^th worms infole^; 
Had you been as wise as bole^. 
Young in limbs, in judgment old, 
Your answer h&d not been inscrol'e^ : 
Fare you well, your suit is cold. 

The spirit I have seen may be a deyil, — 

To die, to sleep! 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deseryea : 

^to be afeard of my e^eserving 

Were but a weak cHsabling of myself, — 
As much as I (Reserve I 
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Twixt host and host, but narrow space was left, 
A dreadivl interval, and front to front, 
Presented stood, in terrible array. 

-'Mighty Father, thou thy foes, 



Justly hast in derision, and secure, 
LaugVst at their vain designs. 

^if on they rush'd, repulse 

Bepeated, and indecent overthrow. 

Doubled, would render them yet more dbspis'd. 

And to their foes a laughter. 

The Third Mute is marked by — 

g, drag ; gh, ghost. 
Hag, fag, lag, mag ; haggard, haggardly, haggish, haggle ; ghostly, ghost- 
liness; gate, gateway, gather, gathering, gaude, gaudily, gaudy, gaunt, 
gauntly, gauntlet, gay, gayety, gayly, gayness, gaze, gazer, gazette ; geld, 
gelder, guelder-rose, geldmg ; ffape, gaper, garb, garbage, garbel, gard, gar- 
den, ganlener, gardening ; glad, gladly, gladness, gladsome, glance, gland, 
glanders, glean, gleaner, gleaning, glebe, glee, gleeful; grace, graceful, 
graceless, graciously. 

Iie88ons on the Third Mute, 

O firuit divine ! 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only fit 
For ^ods, yet able to make ^ods of men ; 
And wh}r not aods of men, since ^ood the more 
Communicated, more abundant ^rows. 

Old ^aunt indeed, and ^aunt in being old ; 
Within me ^ef hath kept a grievous fast. 
And who abstains from meat that is not ^aunt ? 
For sleeping England long time have I watched, 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all ^aunt, 
The pleasures that some fathers feed upon, 
Is my strict fast, I mean my children's looks 
And therein fasting hast thou made me ^aunt; 
6^aunt am I for the ^ave, ^aunt as the ^ave. 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

there is no firm reason to be rendered 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he a harmless necessary cat; 

This is the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity; 

A ^een ^oose, a goddess ; pure, pure idolatry. 

(Tod amend us, ^d amend! we are much out o' the way. 

The Fourth Mute is marked by — 

p, lip. 
Hip, rip, flip, strip, nip; hop; strop, lop, hopping, hopper, lopping; 
parcel, parch, parchment, pardon, pardonable ; parent, parentage, parental, 
parenthesis; park, park-keeper, partly, partner, partnership; pension, pen- 
sioner, pensive, pensively, pensiveness; person, personable, personage, 
personal, personally, personate, personification ; pier, pierce, ^vst^^x^^^^^- 
mgly ; please, pleasing, pleasure, plump, plumper. 

E 
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Lessons on the Fourth Mute, 

Truly, Madam, if God hath lent a man any manners, he may easily jmt 
it off at court : he that cannot make a leg, put off's ca^, kiss his hand, and 
say nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor ca^. 

^that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor; tlus even-handed justice 
Conmiends the ingredients of our^ison'd chalice 
To our own lips. 

In war was never lion raged more fierce, 
In^eace was never gentle lamb more mild. 

O, my liege. 

Pardon me if you »lease; if not, I i^leas'd 

Not to be pardon'd, am content withal. 

Seek you to seize, and gripe into yonr hands, 
The royalties and rights of banished Hereford ? 

Think what you will ; we seize into our hands 

His^late, his goods, his money, and his lands. 

The Fifth Mute is marked by — 

t, hit, (and occurs as a terminational in.) 
Hit, whit, slit, split, bit; hitting, slitting, splitting, spitting, fitting; 
bitter, bitterness, titter, twitter, tittering, twittering ; (as an initial it requires 
to be forcibly uttered in the following) thunder, thundering ; terror, terrified, 
terrifying; traitor, treason, treasonable, taunt, taunting, taunted; tug,tnggine, 
tumble, tumbler. (It also occasionally requires particular force in certam 
words where it would othenivise be soft, as for instance, in such passages as 
given below, beginning " Now hear our English king.") 

Lessons on the Fifth Mute» 
A hi^, a lot, a palpable hi<! — 

In truth, I see you're moVd — 

No, not a whi^, not a whi^, — 

I do not think but she is honest, — 

Merciful heaVn ! 

Thou, rather ! with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Splifst the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrUe : 

And thou, all shaking Sunder, 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o' th' worldt 

Crack natures' moulds ! 

Spi^, fire ! spou^, rain ! 

Nor rain, wmd, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 

now hear our English king. 

He is prepar'd, and reason too he should. 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand which had the strength, even at your door, 

7b cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. 

To dire like buckets in concealed wells. 
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7b crouch in litter of your stable planks, 
To lie like pawns, lock't up in chests and trunks, 
2h herd with swine, to seek sweet safety ou^ 
In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and shake 
Even at the crying of our nation's crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman 

7b gild refined gold, to paint the lilly, 

To throw perfume on the violet. 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous light of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

The Sixth Mute is marked by — 

k, look. 

ek, Tock, ch cAorus. 

As in words and examples following, viz : — 

Look, book, hook, nook ; looking, hooking ; bookish, bookseller, book- 
worm ; looker, hooker ; hook'd, book d, &c. 

LooA; ! LooX; ! where it comes ! 

The pnnce unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz*d on the fair who caus'd his care. 

And sigh'd, and looA^d, 

And sigh'd, and looA^'d, 
Sigh'd and looA;'d, and looA;'d again. 

Book, cock, clock, dock, sock ,8tock, and their compounds ; rocky, rocking; 
ocking, doc^ng, docking, stocking, stockfish ; cocked, docked, stocked. 

God has bmlt his church upon a rocA;, and that rocA; is Christ; and 
dough the winds and waves may beat against it, yet shall they never prevaiL 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the ship boy's eyes, and rock his brains, 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

William, who high upon the yard, 
Boc^'d by the billows to and uo. 

It was about to speak, when the cocA; crew. 

And then it started like a guilty thing upon a fearful simimons. 

And strange to tell ! evanishes at crowing of the cocA; ! 

But even then, the morning cocA; crew loud. 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 
And vanish'd from our sight. 

The clocA; strikes one ! we take no note of time 
But by its loss. 

chorus, choir, chorister ; 

He asked ; but all the heavenly cAoir stood mute, 
And silence was in heaven ; on man's behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appealed, 
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Observations on the Half VovoeU, ^c. 

The importance of uttering forcibly the half-vowels, aspirates 
and mutes (as exemplified in the preceding rules and examples) 
would be observed particularly in hearing a good speaker pro- 
nounce the following opening to CoUins's "Ode on the Passions;" 
which requires the finest and most distinct articulation to give it 

effect : — 

When music, Aeavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung : 
The Passions oft to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
Exulting, ^embling, raging, fainting. 
Possessed 6eyond the muses ^minting: — 



-Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 



Filled with,/ury, rap't, inspired ; 
From the supporting myrtles round. 
They snatch d her instruments of sound, 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her/orceful art, 
Each, (for madness rul'd the hour,) 
Would prove his own excessive power. 

From the preceding representation, we find that the same 
sound is often marked by different letters ; on the other hand, 
we shall find that the same letter is often a mark for different 
sounds. This will be more clearly shewn, by taking a view of 
the alphabet in its common progressive order. 



Sounds of the Letter, 



A. 



This Letter has four different 
sounds, which are represented in 
our scale. 



1st vowel, 
6th vowel, 
6th vowel, 
8th vowel. 



halL 
path, 
man. 
flame. 



B. 



This Letter has only one sound. 



1st mute, 

C. 

Represents in writing, 
3rd aspirate, 
4th aspirate, 
6th mute. 



rob. 



mce. 

spacious. 

care. 



D 



Has the sound of 
^nd mute, 



nod. 



E 



herd, 
bend, 
there, 
here. 



Represents 

4th vowel, 
7th vowel, 
8th vowel, 
9th vowel, 

F 
Has the sound of 

2nd aspirate, 
7th half vowel, 

G 

Is pronounced 

3rd mute, le^. 

2nd mute, an<^, 

9th half vowel, george. 

H 

Has no other sound but 

5th aspirate, hat. 



staff, 
of, 
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Is pronounced 

4th vowel, bird. 

9th vowel, machme. 

4th & 9th vowel, mmd. 

J 

^Represents 

2nd mute, and 

9th half vowel, just 

K 

Ketains always the sound of 
6th mute, BhsJse. 

L 

Always the sound of 

Ist half vowel, pull. 

M 

Always the sound of 

3rd half vowel, swim. 

N 
Has the sound of, 

4th half vowel, run. 
5th half vowel, clin^. 

O 

Represents 

1st half vowel, form. 
2nd half vowel, shore. 

prove, 
money. 



3rd vowel, 
4th vowel, 

Always the 

3rd mute, 

Always the 

6th mute, 



Q 



top. 



pique. 



R 



S 
Represents the sound of, 

3rd ajspirate, bliss. 

4th aspirate. russia« 

8th half vowel, hose. 

9th half vowel, vision. 

T 

Has the sound of 

5th mute, shot. 

3rd aspirate, satiety, 

4th aspirate, patience. 

U 
Has the sound of 

3rd vowel, full. 

4th vowel, cup. 

9th vowel, busy. 

9th & 3rd vowel, pure. 

9th & 4th vowel, nature. 



rot^. 



trarnu 



Only the sound of 

7th half vowel, 

W 

Represents always 
3rd vowel, 

X 

Represents the 

6th Mute and ) 
3rd aspirate j 
8th half vowel, 
3rd mute an ) 
8th half vowel j 

Y 

Has the sound of 

4th & 9th vowel, sky. 
9th vowel, lynx. 

Z 
Only the sound of 

8th half vowel, fursse. 



tax. 

xerxes. 

exert. 



Always the 

2nd half vowel, bar. 

From this simple scheme of the English Alphabet, appears 
the imperfections of our mode of spelling ; among other irregu- 
larities, we often find represented, 

Ttoo Sounds by one letter. 



The 4th and 9th vowel by, 

i or y find, fly. 

The 9th and 3rd vowel by, 
u muse. 

The d and zh by, 

j or s^, joy, gem. 



The k and 8 by, 

X, yex. 

The g and z by, 
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The 5th half vowel by, 

ng, wing. 

The 6th half vowel by, 

th, hreath. 



One Sound by Two Letters, 

The first aspirate by, 
thf pa^A. 

The fourth aspirate oy , 
8h, hush. 



There might be added to the last example, a variety of 
instances where two vowels are used as the mark of one sound 
such as ot^ in &0Wy ea in heaiy &c., but these have been already 
considered in the account of the marks of the simple sounds. 
All that further remains on this head, is to exhibit a scale of 
those syllables, where two or more vowels are united in pro- 
nunciation. 





Two Voweh united. 




1 . 9, 


jwn. 


3 . 8, 


trove. 


1 . 3, 


rotind. 

9 


3 . 9, 


iveep. 


2 . 9, 


follof^'ng. 


9 . 1, 


yon. 


3 . 1, 


tralk. 


9 . 2, 


yoke. 


3 . 2, 


trore. 


9 . 3, 


youth. 


3 . 4, 


tron. 


9 . 4, 


yonu 


3 . 6, 


trasp. 


9 . 5, 


yord, 


3 . 6, 


traz. 


9 .7, 


yellow. 


3 . 7, 


weVi, 

Three Von 


vels united. 




3.4.9, 


wild. 


3.4.9, 


obseqtitotffi. 


3.1.3, 


woundf verh. 


9.3.4, 


tempesttiotis 






9.3.6, 


muUiaL 



From this view of the combination of vocal sounds in one 
syllable, usually called Dipthongs and Tripthongs, it appears 
that the w and y are in no situation found to be consonants. 
Where is the difference between the sound of y in youth and 
eu in feud; or between wa in wall, and ua in equal. The 
to and y are always sounded vocal. 
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PAKT II. 



THE VOCAL MODULATION OF SPEECH, &c. 



Modulation in speaking, signifies that variation of tone, or 
those rising and falling of voice, which nature prompts us 
to use more or less in the pronunciation of almost every sen- 
tence we utter, but which are more especially observable in 
expressing the stronger emotions and passions of the mind. 

To Modulation belong Accent, Emphasis, and Pause. 

These besides being absolutely necessary to the true compre- 
hension of the passage or composition spoken, conduce also to 
give to modulation that variety which renders it agreeable to the 
ear, and should be well understood before the pupil proceeds 
to learn the nature of Inflexion, and the diflferent kinds of tone 
or key, appropriate to the diflferent passions. 

Accent. 

Accent in a grammatical sense, means that sort of force, with 
which the voice marks the different syllables that compose 
words ; and which are necessary not only to the correct pro- 
nunciation of them, but in most instances to a right UGaderstanding 
of their meaning. 

In Rhetoric, it is used to mark more strongly the opposition 
of parts of words to other words similar in formation ; thereby 
giving a more pointed elucidation to the sense of the passage 
in wmch they are used ; as also to signify a weaker species of 
emphasis, as will be presently shewn. The two Rhetorical 
Accents, are denominated Acute (') and Gra-oe Q^. 
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EuLEs ON Accent. 

When two words which have a sameness in part of their 
formation^ are opposed to each other in sense, they require a 
transposition of Accent. 

1. Did they act j?rop'erly, or «Wpr overly ? 

2. Did he speak dis^tnctly, or m distinctly ? 

3. Was it d!one corr^ctf ly, or iVcorrectly ? 

The accents here, and indeed wherever thev are used, as well 
as marking the force, mark also the inflexions of the voice; 
the acute denoting a higher, and the grave a lower degree of 
tone, as will be seen hereafter. 

In Interrogative sentences as above, the first accented word is 
marked with the a!cute, and the last with the grave accent ; In 
answering such kind of sentences, the accent is transposed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. They acted prope rly, not m'properly. 

2. He spoke dis^tWtly, not ^'distinctly. 

3. It was done corrccxly, not «n'correctly. 

In affirmative sentences, the accents are used alternatively, 
according to the nature of such sentences, and the sort of words 
of which they consist. 

1. What is don^t cannot he tin'done. 

2. There is a material difference hetween gtt/ing and for^giving. 

3. Thought and language adt, and ra^-act upon each other. 

4. Ite%ion raises men ahove themselves, tr'religion sinks them 
heneaih the brutes, 

5. Whatever conr^'nience may he thought to he in falsehood and dissi- 
mulation, it is soon over, hut the tVconvenience of it is perpetual 

6. The sense of an author heing the first ohject of readmg, it 
"will be necessary to enquire into those div^fons and subdivisions 
of a sentence, which are employed to fix its meaning. 

7. This corru^'tihle must put on m'corruption, and this mor'tal must 

£ut on tm^nortality. 
1 the sMt^tahleness or «n suitahleness, in the pro'portion or di/- 
proportion, which the affection seems to hear to the cause or 
ohject which excites it, consists the propnie'ty, or im'propriety of 
the consequent action. 

Note 1. This transposition of the accent, extends itself to all words which 
have a sameness of termination, though they may not be directly opposite in sense. 

1* In this species of composition, pZat^sihility is much more essential 

than pro'hability. 
2. Lucius Cataline was expert in all the arts of sim'ulation and 

dt^s'imulation, covetous of what belonged to others, lavish of 

his own. 

Note 2. When the accent is on the last syllable of a word which has no emphasis, 
it must be pronounced louder, and a degree lower than the rest. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Sooner or later virtue must meet with a reward. 

A change of accent takes place on words according as they 
are Nouns, Verbs, or Adjectives. 



Nouns, 

Abject, 

Absent (adj.), 

Abstract, 

Accent, 

Affix, 

Attribute, 

Augment, 

Bombard, 

Suhstantwe8. 



Verbs, 

to abject. 
to absent. 
to abstract. 
to accent. 
to affix. 
to attribute. 
to augment. 
to bombard. 

Adjectives. 



Nouns. 

Descant, 

Discoimt, 

Digest, 

Essay, 

Export, 

Extract, 

Exile, 

Ferment 

Substantives. 

In'stinct, 
Invalid', 
Levant (a ^Zao^) 
Min'ute {of time) ^ 
Su'pine(m Gram^- 



Verbs. 

to descant. 
to discount. 
to digest. 
to essay. 
to export 
to extract. 
to exile. 
to ferment. 

Adjectives. 

Instinct. 
Invalid. 

Le-vant {eastern) 
Minute (small) 
) Supine {indolent) 



August {the month), August (noble). 
Compact, Compact 

Champaign, Cham'paign (open). 
Exile, {banishment), Exile {small). 
Gallant (a hver) Gallant (&o/J). 

Sometimes the same parts of speech have a different accent 
to make a difference of signification. 

to conjure {to practise Magic). Dessert (a unlderness), Deserf {merit). 

to conjure, {to enjoin). Sinister {insidious) Sinister(/^ side). 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is that stress we lay on certain words^ in a sentence 
or passage^ which more particularly convey its meaning, and 
which are used in contradistinction to other words either ex- 
pressed or understood. In this respect, it is necessary to the 
correct reading of a language, as Syntax is to the writing of it ; 
the precise meaning of what is read or written, depending res- 
pectively on pronunciation and construction. Next, therefore, to 
the pronunciation of words, agreeably to the politest and best 
mode of sou^ad and accentuation^ the young pupil should study 
the nature of emphasis. 

The first is necessary to make his speech in general under- 
stood by polite hearers — ^the latter, to make his discourse or 
lecture understood, particularly by every one that pays him his 
attention. (^) 

(1) Much has been written on the use and importance of emphasis, by Sheridan 
and other authors, from which many useful hints may be gathered. The only true 
gfuide, however, to the proper use of emphasis, must be the good sense of the reader, 
added to a thorough comprehension of the meaning and import of the passage to be 
read or spoken. " It has been generally remarked," observes Mr. Rice oil 1^^ 
snbject, " that all persons, even the illiterate and childxex^, ^xoTkOxmR.^ w. eccc^^^viA 
theh: discourse, when in earnest conversation, mtVi ^ie«A. ^xoY^XfiXis wAi^N. ^^i«^»^ 
F 
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The very different meaning attached to the same words, 
according to the different manner of emphasizing them^ may be 
seen in asking the following question : — 

Did Brutus kill Caesar in the Senate ? 

If the stress in this sentence is laid on the word Brutus, the 
object of the enquiry seems to be whether he, or anv other of 
the conspirators, gave the emperor his death-blow. If on kiU, it 
implies a doubt whether he was really assassinated or only 
wouuaded. If we emphasize the word CtBsar most strongly, we 
appear to ask whether it was he, or any other person mat was 
lolled ; and finally, if we throw the force of the voice on the 
word Senate y we shift the enquiry from person to place — ^was he 
killed there or any where else ? 

Obsebvations on Emphasis. 

All words are pronounced either with emphatic force, accented 
force, or unaccented force ; which last kind of force may be 
called by the name of feebleness. When words are in contradis- 
tinction to other words, or some sense implied, they may be 
called emphatic; when they do not denote contradistinction, 
and yet are more important than the particles, they may be called 
accented ; and the particles and lesser words, may be called 
unaccented y ox feeble. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution. 

2. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an INDIFFERENT constitution. 

The word printed in Roman capitals, is pronounced with 
emphatic force; those in small italics are pronounced with 
accented force, and the rest with unaccented force. 

All emphasis expresses or implies antithesis, or an opposition 
of sense in the sentence or passage where it occurs; "and 
hence," says a late writer, " follows this general rule. Wherever 
there is contradistinction in the sense of the words, there ought 
to be emphasis in the pronunciation of them." 

EXAMPLE. 
As Caesar hved me, I toeep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as 
he was valiant, I honor him ; but as he was ambitious, I slew him. There 
are tears for his hve; joy for \m fortune ; honor for his valour, and death for 
his ambition, 

there are few, who in reading what is written, do not differ greatly in their manner 
of pronouncing the same sentence ; nay, some have been known to speak with great 
energy and propriety those very words, which being taken down and afterwards shown 
them, they have not been able, without much difficulty, to pronounce as they had 
before uttered them. From which circumstance it appears how much a reader ^ould 
study to make the words and sentiments of the writer his own." — Riee, Art of 
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Single Emphasis. 

When two emphatic words in antithesis with each other, are 
either expressed or implied, the emphasis is said to be single. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. None more impatiently wffer injuries, than those who are most forward 

in doing them. 

2. Those governments which curb not evils, cawe I 

And a rich knave's a libel on our lavs. 

K jaur person were as gigantic as vour desires, the world f^|f would not 
contam you. Your right Imnd would touch the eastt and your left the west 
at the same time. You grasp at more than you are equal to. From Europe 
you reach to Asia, and from Asia you lay hold on Europe. And if you 
should conquer all mankind, you seemed usposed to wage wars with woods 
and snows, with rivers andwHd beasts, and to attempt to subdue nature. But 
have you considered the usual cause of thinss ? Have you reflected, that 
ffreat trees are many years in nrowing to their height, and are cut down in an 
hour P It is foolish to think of ihQ fruit only, without considering the height 
you have to climb to come at it. 

Double Emphasis. 

Emphasis is frequently required to be continued, with a little 
variation on two, and sometimes three words together, in which 
cases it is called Double Emphasis, or Treble Emphasis. 

When two words are opposed to each other, and contrasted 
with two other words, the emphasis on such four words may be 
called Double. 

EXAMPLE. 

New LAWS thou see'st imposed. 

New LAWS from Him who reigns, new minds may raise 
In US who serve, new councils to debate. 
What doubtful may ensue. 

1. To err^ is human ; to forgive divine. 

2. The prodigal robs his heib, tiie miser robs himself. 

3. Justice seems most agreeable to the nature of God', and mercxf to that of 

MAN. 

4. Grief is the counterpassion of joy. The one"^ arises from agreeable", 

and the othef from Disagreable events, — the one from pleasure', and 
the other* from pain' j the one from good', and the othen* from evil\ 

5. The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Becomes its boast. Ontf murder makes a villain, 
MiXUons a hebo\ War^ its thousands slays, 
Peac^ its ten' thousands. 

6. Prosperity' gains friends, and adversitt/ tries' them. 

Tbeble Emphasis. 

When three emphatic words are opposed to three other 
emphatic words, in the same sentence, the em-^VvsMsva \& ^"5^^^^ 
Treble. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A. friend cannot be knowfC in prosperUi/; and an enemf/ cannot be hiddm 

in adversity', 

2. Tbe difference between a madman and a fool, is that the former' xeasonB 

jiMtli/\ from falser data ; and the latter" erroneotislyj uomjust data. 

3. The memory of the^t^^ is blessed" ; but the namtf of the wicked shall rot. 

4. Flowers of rhetoric in sermons or serious discourses, are like the blue 

and red flowers in corn, phasing to those who come only for amtMe- 
ment, hut prefudicidl to htm' who would reap ihepro)^. 

5. Man is a creature designed for two different states of being, or rather for 

two different lives. The^r«^ life is short and transieni ; his seeontT, 
permanenf and lasting". 

6. Pa^sioni are winds to urge us o'er the wavtf^ 
ReasoTk^ the ruddef to direct and sav^. 

Note. — ^The first of the following examples, is an instance of the single emphasis 
implied; the second of the single emphasis expressed; the third, of the doable 
emphasis ; and the fourth of the treble emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Exercise and temperance strengthen even an in' different constitution. 

2. You were paid \a fight against Alexander, and not ra%S at him. 

3. The pleasures of me imagination are not so groei as those of 9en9e\ nor 

so refi/ned! as those of me understanding\ 

4. He^ raised a mortal to the skies^. 
SJie"" brought an Angef down\ 

General Emphasis. 

Besides the different species of emphasis above described^ 
there is another, which when the composition is very animated, 
and approaches to a close, we often lay upon several words in 
succession. This kind of emphatic force, may be called General 
Emphasis, and is not so much regulated by the sense of the 
author, as by the taste and feelings of the reader, and therefore 
does not admit of any general rule. 

EXAMPLE. 

^What men could do. 

Is done already ; heaven and earth will witness, 
If Home must fall f that we are innocent. 

In this example, if the words marked as emphatic are pro- 
nounced properly, and with a short and distinct rest after each, it 
is inconceivable the force that will be given to these few words. 
This general emphasis, it may be observed, has identity for its 
object, the antithesis to which is appearance, similitude^ or 
the least possible diversity. 

Pause. 

There are two kind of pauses, viz.. Grammatical pauses^ and 

Khetorical pauses. Grammatical pauses, or stops, as they are 

more generally called^ are denoted by ceitain marks or points; 
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as the commai semicolon^ colon^ period, &c.^ the intention and 
nature of which, being supposed to be familiar to all who have 
made the smallest progress in reading, it is unnecessary to notice 
further here. The Rhetorical pauses, are those| stops made by 
a reader or speaker,Vhich though frequently not marked, serve 
to embellish delivery, by giving it all the ease and variety of 
which it is capable, and the length, as well as •introduction 
whereof, must in a great measure depend upon his own taste 
and judgment. 

When Rhetorical pauses are introduced in printing, they are 
marked by a hyphen or dash — thus : — 

EXAMPLE. 



-To die — to sleep — 



No more; and by a sleep, ta say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ; 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd ! — ^To die — to sleep- 
To sleep ! perchance to dream — aye, there's the rub, — 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause — 

Besides these, however, there are as we have just observed, 
numerous Rhetorical pauses used in reading, which are not 
marked, and which must be supplied by the reader's own feeling 
and sense of propriety. To attempt to give many rules for such, 
we conceive more calculated to puzzle, than forward the pupil, 
and particularly so as their lengdi, situation, and necessity, must 
depend upon circumstances. 

The following few hints, may however, prove of some use : — 
Pause after the nominative tvhen it consists of more than one word, 

^^^ ft 

1. The experience of tvant — enhances the value of plenty. 

2. To practice virtue— is the sure way to gain it. 

Or a pause may he made after a nominative when consisting only of one 
icordf if it he a word of importance. 

1. Adversity — ^is the school of piety. 

2. The fool — ^hath said in his heart, there is no God. 

When a member of a sentence comes hetween a nominative and a verh, it 
must he separated from hoth of them hy a short pause. 

1. Trials — ^in this state of being — are the lot of man. 

2. Honest eildeavours — ^if persevered in — ^will finally be successful. 

. Who, which, when in the nominative case, and the pronoun, that, when used 
for who, or which, require a short pause hefore them. 

1. Death is the season — ^which brings our affections to the test* 

2. A man can never be obliged to submit to mv^ ''^o^et, \sai^fiR»\ia ^wsi.\» 

aalk&ed^-^Ao ia the person that has a riglcLl \o e^<ei^s^a» S^- 
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In an eUipiieal tenteuet, paute where the eHiptii taket place. 

To cm faith^ we ihoald add Tirtoe; and to Tirtoe knowledge: and to 
knowledge— ^enip^aiiee ; and to temperance— ^M^imee ; and to patienoe— 
godlme$$: andtogodlineai — hn^hedj kmdneu : andtobraiherijlindneii— 
charity. 

Words piaeed either in oppasiUon to, or in opposition with each Mar, muiA 
he distingmthed hy a pause. 

Some place the blias in action, some — ^in ease ; 
Thofe--call it pleasure, and contentment — tiieae. 

Obssbyations on the Pause. 

As the classes of words which admit of no separation, are yery 
small and few^ take the opportunity of pausing where the sense 
will permit, that you may never be obliged to break in upon the 
sense, when you find a necessity of pausing ; otherwise, by pro- 
nouncing more in a breath than is needful, and neglecting those 
intervals where a pause may be conveniently made, you will often 
find yourself obliged to pause where the sense is not separable^ 
and consequently, to obscure and weaken the opposition. 

Pauses should not break the grammatical connection of words^ 
nor be protracted to an undue length. This rule has been 
sometimes infringed by great speakers, but the chasm has been 
filled up by judicious look and action. Mr. Garrick^ for instance^ 
is said to have given peculiar force to the following passage, by 
taking this sort of liberty : 

Draw Archers ; draw, your arrows to the head ! 

These words were before generally pronounced as above, 
with a pause after the word, archers; but that actor pronounced 
them thus : — 

Draw Archers, draw — ^your arrows to their heads. 

Which was thought to make the line glow with more of the 
spirit and fire of Eichard, and seems certainly to have admitted 
of much greater stage effect in the speaking. A contemporary 
critic, however observes, that it would have been better, had he 
himself not have done this too frequently ; and Sterne y though 
ho artfully makes his excuse, seems indirectly to convey some- 
thing of tne same censure in the passage below : — 

And how did Garrick spook the Soliloquy last night ? 

Oh, my lord, out of all plumb; Between the noun substantive and the 
noun acyeotive, which your lordship knows should agree in gender, number, 
and oaso, ho paused thus — while I counted twenty seconds by my stop- 
watch. But had ho no method of supplying the pause, no attitude, no 
action ; did you watch narrowly the effect of his eye P I was looking at the 
trtop-watoh, my lord. Excellent critic ! 
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Inflection. 

Inflection means that sort of minor modulation in reading and 
speakings which though it somewhat elevates or depresses the 
voice, never removes it more than a note beyond its own key or 
pitchO). This alternate heightening and lowering of the voice, 
has from its continual sameness or uniformity, been termed, 
'* The Upward and Doumward slides," but is more generally 
known by the name of the Rising^ and FdUing InflecHon; and 
is required more or less in every sentence or period we utter, 
whether the same be pronounced in a high key or a low key, 
swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, with tite tone of the passion 
or without : — 

EXAMPLES OF THE TWO SLIDES, OR INFLECTIONS OF VOICE. 

N.B. The AcfUe accent (') denotes the risinfff and the Gfrave Q the falling 
inflection. 



1. Most we act according to law, or 

contrary to it ? 

2. Did he go willing'ly, or unViU- 

inglyP 

3. Did he speak cau'tionsly, or in'- 

cautionsly ? 



1. We must act accor'ding to law, not 

con'trary to it. 

2. He went will'ingly, not nn'wiU* 

ingly. 

3. He spoke cauHionsly, not in'cau- 

tiously. 



As the grammatical points or stops indicate a greater or lesser 
separation of the parts of a sentence, and a conclusion of the 
whole, so do the inflections of voice accompanying them ; and 
are in an equal degree necessary to the sense. For, however 
correcdy we may pause between those parts or members which 
are separable, if we do not do it with such an inflection of the 
voice, as is suited to the sense, the composition we read will not 
only want its true meaning, but will convey a meaning very 
di^rent from that intended by the writer. 

Sentences and members of periods, as well as the periods 
themselves, require the rising or falling inflection to be changed, 
according to their nature and circumstances ; as will be seen in 
the following 

EXAMPLES. 

Let us reflect on the vanity' and transient glory of this world\ how, hy the 
force of one' element breaking loose upon the restf , all the varielies of nature, 

' .1.11 

(}) It seems difficult to determine the difference between Accent, Emphaaia, 
and Inflection, as respects the degree of tone, or actual extent of elevation or 
depression of yoice, which each admits of; or indeed, whether there is any real 
difference at all. They each require a small yariation in the height or lowness from 
the key pitch, but so little, that Mr. Bice confesses, he could scarcely distinguish it, 
and thinks the effect may be best compared to the smartly or feebly strikhig of a 
drum, which though it seems to produce a yariation of tone^ '^^t «\:wj\^ %<v!asL^ xs^ 
the same key or pitch. 
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all the works of art, all the labours of men', are reduced to nothin^\ All 
tiiat we admired and adored before as great" and ma^^nificentT, is obhteratedf 
or vanished" ; and another form and &ce of things, pbin\ simple^ and every- 
where the sam^, overspreads the whole earth, where are now tlie sreat 
empires^ of the world, and their great imperial cities' ? their pillars^ tropniesT, 
ana monuments of glory' ? Shew me wnere they stood", read me the inscrip- 
tion', tell me the victor's name. 

When I look upon the tombs of the greatf, every emotion of envy^ dies in 
me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful', every inordinate desire goes 
out" ; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tomV-stone, my heart 
melts with compassion" ; when I see the tomb of the parents themselveaT, I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly follow"; 
when I see kings lying by those who deposed" them, when I consider wits 
placed sid6 by s ide, or the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow" and astonishmentf , op the little competi- 
tions", mctiouE^, and debates" of mankind. When I read the several dateef 
of the tombs, of some that died yesterday", and some six himdred jeaiff ago, 
I consider that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaiieaT, and 
make our appearance together". 

To exercise the pupil advantageously, upon the two slides or 
inflections of the voice, and make him know when to use each, 
various classes of periods should be treated upon, with chosen 
instances of compact, and loose sentences ; including series, 
gradation, &c., and the management of the voice pointed out in 
pronouncing each. 

Classes of Periods. 

The various kinds of periods which occur in composition, are 
variously named according to their several kinds, as Direct 
Periods ; Inverted Periods ; Final Periods, &c., as are also the 
sente:ices composing them, and the members of such sentences. 

Direct Period. 

A period is direct when it forms a perfect sense by itself, as 
in the following 

• EXAMPLE. 

If when we behold a well-made and weU-reffulated watch, we infer the 
operation of a skil^l artificer' ; then none but a fool indeed can contemplate 
the universe, all whose parts are so admirably formed and so harmoniously 
adjusted, and yet say, there is do God\ 

Rule 1. — ^Direct Periods, having their two principal constructive parts' 
connected hj correspondent conjunctions, or adverbs, generally require the 
rising inflection at the end of the first part 

EXAMPLE. 

Since God is eternal ; since he was before an/thing ; then every thing must 
have derived its existence from Him\ 

Rule. — ^Direct Periods, commencing with participles of the present and 
past tense, consist of two parts ; between which must come the rising inflec- 
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EXAMPLE. 

1. Having^ food and raimentf, let us therewith be content'. 

2. Professing themselves wisi, they became fools'. 

Invertbd Periods. 

Periods are said to be inverted, when the first part forms 
perfect sense by itself, butis modified or determined in its signi- 
fication by the latter part. 

EXAMPLE. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of the most noble and useful 
entertainment, were it under proper regulations. 

KxJLE. — ^Every inverted period requires the rising inflection, between its two 
principal constructive parts. 

EXAMPLE, 

^ He acted agreeably to the dictates of prudenc6, though he was placed in a 
situation exceeding delicate. 

Note, — ^Periods constructed like the following, also fall under this rule. 

EXAMPLE. 

Poor were the expectations of the studious, the modest, and the good', if 
the reward of their labours were only to be expected from man. 

Final Periods. 

Final periods are those which conclude a paragraph or subject, 
composed of one or more sentences or periods^ and which make 
a perfect sense. 

EXAMPLE. 

The pleasures of the imagination, the pleasure arising from science, from 
the fine arts, and from the principle of curiosity, are peculiar to the human^ 
species. 

BuLE. — ^The falling inflection takes place, at the close of the final period. 

EXAMPLE. 

That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain place 
upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of loni. 

SENTENCES, 

Negative Sentences. 

Negative sentences^ are such as deny something in the begin- 
ning, the reason of which they afterwards explain; and whemer 
themselves forming periods, or members of periods, require the 
rising inflection at their close. 

EXAMPLE. 
The region beyond the grave is not a solitary' land* Thst^^wa 1^-tfcl^Ssiec^ 
are, and mither ereij other fiiend shall follow you Sn ^m<& ^^'ds^ii* 

G 
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Loose Sentences. 

A loose sentence, is one whose first member makes a perfect 
sense of itself ; and is followed by some other member or mem- 
bers, which do not restrain or qualify its signification. 

EXAMPLE. 

Through faith we understand that the worlds were formed hy the word of 
God'' ; so that things which are seen, are not made of things which appear. 

Rule. — The memher that makes perfect sense, requires the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place, which he 
should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out not know- 
ing whither he went. 

Compact Sentences. 

A compact sentence, is one whose first member makes a perfect 
sense of itself, and contrary to the loose sentence, does not 
require to be followed by any other member or members, to 
restrain or qualify its signification. 

EXAMPLE. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty^ ; without it, beauty is ungrace- 
ful ; and wit detestable. 

Interrogative Sentences. 
Interrogative sentences, require the rising and falling inflec- 
tion at their close, according to their nature and circumstances ; 
as will appear from the following rules and examples : 

Rule 1. — Questions asked by pronouns or adverbs, end with the £stlling 
inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

JVho continually keeps this world on which we dwell in its orbif P Who 
giveth day and night, summer and winter, seed-time and harvest^ P Who 
produces every plant, and brings forth successively every animal^ P Who 
sendeth the early and latter rains' ? Who supplies the returning wants of 
every human bemg' ? 

Rule 2. — Questions asked by verbs require the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

^yet say, should tyrants learn at last to feel, 

And the loud din of battle cease to bray ; 
Would death be foiled' ? 

Rule 3.— When interrogative sentences, connected by the disjunctive or, 
expressed or imderstood, succeed each other, the first ends with the rising, 
and the rest with the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Are you toiling for fami, or labouring to heap up a fortune^ ? 

2. Does God, after having made his creatures, take no fiirUier care of them' P 

Has he left them to blind fate, or undirected choie6 P Or^ does he 
alwajB gracioasly preserve, and keep, and guid^ P 
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Exclamatory Sentences. 

Gekeeal Rule. — ^The inflections at the note of exclamation, or admiration, 
as it is sometimes termed, are the same as at any other point in sentences 
similarly constructed. The following, for instance, require the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. How many disappointments have in their consequences saved aman from 

. rum ! 

2. How happy are the virtuous, who can rest under the potection of that 

powermi arm, which made the earth and the heaven s ! 

Note. — ^When the exclamation, in form of a question, is the echo of another 
question of the same kind, or when it proceeds from wonder or admiration, it always 
requires the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

'Win you for ever, Athenians, do nothing but walk up and down the dty, 
asking one another what news' ? Is there any thing more new than to see 
a man of Macedonia, become master of the Athenians, and give laws to 
all Greece^ ! 

Members of Sentences. 

An observation of the following rules, as to members of 
sentences, (though they have as before their exceptions), will be 
found a great assistance to the pupil. 

Penultimate Member. 

The penultimate, or last member but one of a sentence, 
requires the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

Beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years', and a thousand years but as one day. 

General Members. 

Those parts of a sentence which depend on adjectives, require 

the rising inflection. . 

EXAMPLE. 

Destitute of the favoxur of God', you are in no better situation, with all 
your supposed abilities, than orphans left to wander in a trackless desert. 

Antithetic Member. 
Antithesis opposes words to words, and thoughts to thoughts. 

Rule. — The first member of an antithesis, must end with the rising 
inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

The power of delicacy, is chiefly seen in discerning the true merit of a 
work; the powers of correctness, in rejecting false pretensions to merit* 
Delicacy leans more to feeling^ ; correctness more to reason and . judgment. 
The former is more the gift of nature ; the latter, more the product of culture 
and art. Among the antient critics, Longlnus possessed most delicacy ; 
Aristotle, most correctness ; among the modems, Mr. Addison is a hi^h. 
example of delicate taste ; Dean Swift, had he 'writtjeik. otl \)afc %\sics^<2s^ ^ 
criticism, would perhaps have afforded the example oi a ^q^^kX> o'v^a* 
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Concessive Member. 

The concessive member in a sentence, is tliat which concedes 
or grants something in the beginning, in order to give a greater 
force afterwards to what it affirms or denies, and always requires 
the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

Your enemies may be formidable by their numbers, and by their power'— 
but he who is with you is mightier than they. 

Echoing Member. 

Echo, is that repetition of a word, or words in a sentence, 
which immediately arises from a word or thought preceding it; 
and which, by calling the attention forcibly to the subject, has 
a great beauty in speaking. This requires the rising inflection, 
and generally much emphatic force in pronouncing it. 

EXAMPLE. 

Newton was a Christian ! Newtori ! whose mind bxu*st forth from the fetters 
cast bv nature on our finite conceptions, — Newton' ! whose science was truth, 
and tne foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy; not those 
visionary and arrogant pretensions which too often usurp its name, but philo- 
sophy resting on the basis of mathematics, which, like figures, cannot He. 
Newton' ! who carried the line and rule to the utoiost barriers of creation, 
and explored the principles by which, no doubt, all created matter is held 
together and exists. 

Parenthetic Member. 

Rule. — A parenthesis must be pronounced in a lower tone of voice, and a 
decree quicker, than the rest of the sentence ; and conclude with the same 
inflection which terminates the member that immediately precedes it. 

EXAMPLE. 

# Fear not them who kill the bod/, (says the author and finisher of our &ith,) 
but who are not able to kill the soul. 

Note.' — ^The end of a parenthesis must have the falling inflection, when it ter- 
minates with an emphatical word. 

EXAMPLE. 

If ^e were all a^eed, that the measures then suggested were really the 
best ; if you (Eshnies, in particular, were thus persuaded, (and it was no par- 
tial aflection for me that prompted you to give me up the hopes, the applause, 
the honors, which attended that course I then advised, but tne superior force, 
truth, and your utter inability to point out any more eligible course\) if this 
was the case, I say, is it not mghly cruel and unjust to arraign those measures 
now, when you could not then propose any better ? 

Note 2. — ^When the parenthesis is long, like the preceding one, it may be pro- 
nounced with a degree of sameness of tone, in order to distinguish it from the rest 
of the sentence. 

Note 3. — ^The small intervening member, said I, said he, eontintied theffy ftc, 
follow the inflection and tone of the member which precedes them, in a higher and 
feebler tone of voice. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Thus then, said he, since you are so urgent, it is thus that I conceive it. 
The sovereign good is that, me possession of which renders us happy. And 
how, said I, do we possess it ? — ^Is it sensual, or intellectual ? There, you are 
entering, said he, upon the detaiL 

Intermediate ob Elliptical Member^ 

Is tliat part of a sentence which is equally related to both parts 
of an Jtithesis, but which is properlj onlV once expressed.^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Must we in ^our person crown' the author of the public calamities, or 

destroy" him P 

2. A good man will love himself too well to hatf an estate by gaming, and 

his neighbour too well to win ond. 

In the aboye examples^ the elliptical members^ *^ the author 
of the FMic Calamities/^ and *^ an Estate by Gaminff" are 
pronounced with the rising inflection, but with a higher and 
feebler tone of yoice than the antithetic words crown and lose. 

In the two following examples, the elliptical members, which 
are immediately after the two antithetic words, win and brain, 
are pronounced with the falling inflection, but in a lower tone 
of voice than those words. 

EXAMPLES. 

3. A good man will love himself too well to losi, and his neighbour too weU 

to toin, an estate by gaming. 

4. It would be in vain to enquire whether the power of imagining things 

strongly, proceeds from any greater perfection in the aou^, or from any 
nicer texture of the hrain\ of one man more than another. 

When the intermediate member contains an emphatical word, 
or extends to any length, it will be necessary to consider it as 
an essential member of the sentence, and to pronounce it with 
emphasis and yariety. 

EXAMPLE. 

5. A man would not only be an unhapptf^ but a rude unfinished creature, 

were he conversant with none but those of his own make. 

The Antecedent and Relative. 

BULE 1. Personal or adjective pronouns, when antecedents, must be pro- 
nounced with accentual force, to intimate that the relative is in view, and 
in some measure to anticipate the pronunciation of it. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. Scj that pursues fame with just claims, trusts his happiness to the winds ; 
but he^ that endeavours after it by false merit, has to feax<)iLQt Qi<ci:^ ^^c^ 
violence of the storms, but the leaks of \u& ^^eBi^^. ^ 
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2. The weakest reasoners are always the most positiye in debate, and the 

cause is obrious ; for they are unavoidably driven to maintain their 
pretensions by violence, who want arguments and reason to prove 
that they are right. 

3. And greater sxure my merit, who, to gain 
A pomt sublime, could such a task sustain. 

Rule 2. When the relative only is expressed, the antecedent being under- 
stood, the accentual force then fidls upon the relative. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does weU, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

2. Who lives to nature rarely can be poor ; 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich. 

3. What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy 

The soul's calm simshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

4. Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or filing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Au|elius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, — ^that man is great indeed. 

Circumflex. 

Satirical speaking requires a peculiarity of tone on those 

certain words which convey the force of the sarcasm, for which 

there is no determinate sign in rhetoric, but which may be 

marked by the circumflex. In such sort of passages the rising 

circumflex begins with the falling inflection, and ends with the 

rising upon the same syllable, and seems as it were to twist the 

voice upwards. This turn of the voice is marked in this 

manner T^.) 

EXAMPLE. 

But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus, Africanus, and ourselves with 

G6dius ; all our other calamities are tolerable, but no one can patiently bear 

the death of Cl&dius. 

The falling circumflex begins with the rising inflection, and 
ends with the falling upon the same syllable, and seems to twist 
the voice downwards. This turn of the voice may be marked 
by the common circumflex, — thus C) 

EXAMPLE. 

Queen. Hamlet, you have your father much offended. 
Hamlet Madam, yo6 have my father much offended. 

Both these circumflex inflections may be exemplified in the word so, as 
in a speech of the clown in Shakespear s As you Like It 

I knew when seven justices could not make up a quarrel ; but when the 

parties were met themselves, one of them thought but of an If: as if you 

said s6, then I said 86 ; 0, ho ! did you so ? so they shook hands and were 

swoTB brothers. 
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Final Inflection or Cadence. 
The Final Inflection or Cadence, is that certain lowering or 
softening of tone, which the voice assumes at the close of a series 
of sentences or period, and which indicates to the ear that the 
paragraph or subject is finished. This fall of voice is required 
in a degree, at the close of every division or section of a discourse, 
but has a wonderful beauty at the winding up or finishing of it, 
as may be seen in the following 

EXAMPLES. 

Finally, he who in the DECLINE OF LIFE preserves himself most exempt 
from the chagrins incident to that period, chenshes the most equal and kind 
affections ; uses his experience, wisaom and authority in the most fatherly and 
Tenerable manner ; acts under a sense of the inspection, and with a view to 
the approbation of his Maker ; is daily aspiring after immortality and ripening 
apace for it ; and haidng sustained his part with integrity and consistency to 
the last, quits the stage with a modest and graceful triumph' ; — This is the 
bestf , this is the happiest^ old man. • 

And| lastly, when death shall burst asunder every earthly tie, vnll he shed 
a tear upon your grave, and. lodge the dear remembrance ofyour mutual 
firiendship in his heart, as a treasure never to be resigned P — Tne man who 
will not do this, may be your companion' — your flatterer^ — ^your seducer' — 
but, believe me, he is not your Mend. 

Rule 1. — ^When the last member of a sentence ends with four accented 
words, the falling inflection take place on the first and last, and the rising on 
the second and uiird. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The immortality of the soul is the basis of morality, and is the source 

of all the pleasing^ hopes' and secret' joys', that can arisd in the hearts 
of a resonabl6 creature. 

2. A brav6 man struggling' in the storms' of &tl. 
And greatly' falling^ with a falling' state'. 

3. Produces^ fraud', and cruelty' and strife, 
And robs the guilty' world' of CatoV life'. 

Rule 2. — When there are three accented words at the end of the last 
member, the first has either the rising and falling, the second the rising, and 
the la«t the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLE. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De Oratore, with some precepts for 
pronimciation and action, without which part he affirms, that the best orator 
m the world can never succeed, and an indifferent one, who is master of this, 
shall gain much' greater^ applause. 

Series. 

The term series^ is applied to designate those kind of sentences, 
which contain an enumeration of particulars ; and which accord- 
ing to their formation are differently named^ as simple^ compound, 
&c., viz : 

Sentences whose members consist of single Yrox4&^ «x^ ^:»S^^^ 
a simple series. 
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Sentences whose members consist of two or more words^ are 
called a compound series. 

A Commencing Series is that which begins a sentence^ but 
does not end it. 

A Concluding Series is that which ends a sentence^ whether 
it begins it or not. 

Serieses, whether Simple or Compound, Commencing or 
or Concluding, are inflexed according to the number of members 
of which they consist; each member in progression, requiring 
the rising or railing inflection, according to the following 

TABLE OF INFLECTIONS. 



Simple Series. 



COMMENCING. 



No. of Members. 

2 r 2' 

3 r2' 3' 

4 r 2^3' 4' 

6 r2^3^4' 5' 

6 r2'3M^5' 6' 

7 1'2'3'4'5'6' r 

8 r2'3'4'5^6'r 8' 

9 r 2^ 3' 4' 5' 6' r 8' 9^ 

10 .... 1' 2^ 3^ 4' 6' 6' T S' 9' W 



CONCLUDING. 



No. of Members. 

2 r 2* 

3 l'2r 3* 

4 r2'3r 4* 

6 r2'3'4' 5' 

6 r2'y4'5' 6^ 

7 r2^3'4'5'er r 

8 r 2^ 3^ 4^ 5' G' r 8^ 

9 r2'y4 s'G'rsr y 

10 ....1'2' 3'4^6^6^r8'9^1(r 



Compound Series. 



COMMENCING. 



No. of Members. 

2 r 2^ 

3 r2' 3* 

4 r2^3' 4' 

6 1'2'3^4' 6' 

6 1'2'3'4'6' 6' 

7 1'2'3'4'5'6' r 

8 r2'3'4'6'6'r 8' 

9 r2'3'4'5'6'r8' 9' 

10 ....r2^3^4'6'6'r8^9^10' 



CONCLUDING. 



No. of Members. 

2 r 2' 

3 r2r 3* 

4 r2'3' 4* 

6 r2'3'4' & 

6 ..r2'3'4'fl' 6* 

7 r 2'3'4'fl'e' r 

8 1'2'3'4'5'e'r 8' 

9 r2^3^4'6^6^r8' 9' 



10. 



r 2^ 3^ 4^ 6^ 6' r 8' y 10' 



Simple Commencing Series. 

Of 2 Members, Rule 1\ 2",*. — ^Bependencd and obedienc6 belong to youth. 

3 Jifemhers, Rule 1\ 2\ 3'.t — The young\ the healthy\ and the proepe- 
loufif, should not presume on their advantages. 



* That is, the falling inflection takes place on the first member, and the rising on 
the second. 

t In a Simple Commencing Series of three members, the first must be pronounced 
in a somewhat lower tone than the second. The noun when attended by the article 
or conjunction, is, as to inflection, considered but as a single word. 
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^ 4 Members, BxHe V, 2\ 3\ 4' — Humanit/, josticdi generosity', and public 
•piritfy are qualities most useful to others. 

5 Members, Rule 1', 2\ 3\ 4\ 5/ — The presence, knowledge, power , 
wisdom", and goodneeTs of God must all be unbounded. 

6 Members, Rule 1', 2*, 3\ 4', 5\ &. — Desir^, aversion', ragd, lov^, hope, 
and feai', are drawn in miniature on the stage. 

7 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3*, 4\ 5\ 6\ T. SophocW, EuripidesT, Pindei' 
Thucydides", Demosthenes', Apelles', and Phidias', were the contemporaries 
of Socrates and Plato. 

8 Members, Rule V, 2', 3^, 4', 5\ 6\ T, 8'.— Win^, beaut/, musi<^, pomp', 
study', diversion', business', wisdom', are poor expedients to heave off the 
insupportable load of an hour from the heart of man, — ^the load of an hour 
from the heir of eternity. 

9 Members, Rule 1, 2', 3', 4', 6', 6', T, 8', 9'.-^oy', ffrief , anger', piiV, 
scorn', hate', fear', jealousy', and love', stamp assumed distinctions on the 
player. 

10 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3', 4, &, 6', 7', 8', 9', IC— 
Next then, you authors, be not you severe ; 
Why, what a swarm of scribblers have we here ! 
One , two, three', foui', five, six', seven', eight', nind, ten'. 
All in one row, and brothers of the pen. 

Simple Concluding Series. 

Of 2 Members, Rule 1', 2'. — ^The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness' 
and afiESEibility . 

3 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3'. — ^Industry is the law of our being, it is the 
demand of nature, of reason', and of God'.* 

4 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3', 4'. — Fear not ye righteous, amidst the 
distresses of life, you have an Almighty friend continually at hand, to pity', 
support', relieve, and to defend' you. 

5 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3*, 4', 5'. — The characteristics of Chivalry were, 
valour', humanit/, courtesV, justice', and honor'. 

6 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3' 4,' 6', 6'. — Mankind are besieged by war', 
fiunind, pestilence, volcano', storm' and fird. 

7 Members, Rule V, 2\ 3', 4', 5' 6' 7'. — They passed over many a frozen, 
many a fiery alp ; rocks', caves', lakes', fens', bogE^, dens', and shades of death'. 

8 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3' 4', 6', &, T, 8'.— The speaker having gained the 
attention and judgment of his audience, must proceed to complete his conquest 
over the passions, such as admiration', surprise', hope', joy', love', feay, grief, 
anger', 

9 MenU>ers, Rule 1', 2', 3', 4', 5', 6', 7', 8', 9'.— -The fruit of the spirit is love', 
joy*, peace', long-suffering', gentleness', goodness', meeknesE^, faith' temperance'. 

^ 10 Members, Rule 1', 2', 3', 4', 6', 6', 7' 8' 9^ 10'.— Mr. Locke's definition of 
"wit, with his short explication, comprehends most of the species of wit, as 
metaphor^, enigmas', mottoee^, parables', fables', dreams', visioneC, dramatic 
writings', burlesque', and all the other methods of allusion. 

Compound Commencing Series. 

Rule. — ^The falling inflection takes place on every member but the last, f 

* In a simple commeDcing series of three members, the first must be pronounced 
in a little higher tone that the second. When pronouncing with a degree of solemnity, 
the first member in this series must have the falling inflection. 

f When the members of a compound series are numerous, the fiecatATMM»\.\»^t.<i- 
nounced a little higher and more forcibly than the fixftl, t\ie Vdox^ ^Os\»xl V)ga ^aa^'c^ ^^* 
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EXAMPLES. 

2 Members, — Ck)miiion calamities' and common blessings', &U lieavily upon 
the envions. 

3 Members. — A generons openness of heart\ a calm deliberate courage\ a 
prompt zeal for the public service', are at once constituents of true greatness 
and the best evidences of it. 

4 Members. — The splendour of the firmament', the verdure of the earth', 
the varied colours of the flowers, which fill the air vdth their fragrance', and 
the music of those artless voices which mingle on every tre6, all conspire to 
captivate our hearts, and to swell them vnth the most rapturous del^;ut. 

6 Members, — ^The verdant lavni', the shady grove' me variegated land- 
scape', the boundless ocean', and the starry firmament', are contemplated with 
pleasure by every beholder. 

6 Members, — ^France and England maj each of them have some zeasoiL to 
dread the increase of the naval and military power of the other ; but Ibr 
either of them to envy the internal happiness and prosperity' of the otlwr, 
the cultivation of its lands', the advancement of its manufactures', the 
increase of its commerce', the security and number of its ports and harboiuni\ 
its proficiency in all the liberal arts and sciences', is surely beneath the dignity 
of two such great nations. 

7 Members, — A contemplation of God*s works', a voluntary act of justice 
to our own demerit', a general concern for the food of manund', tears shed 
in silence for the nusery of others', a private desire of resentment, broken 
and subdued', an unfeigned exercise of humility', or any other' virtoe, are 
such actions as are glorious in their sight, and denominate men great and 
reputable. 

8 Members, — ^To acquire a thorough knowledge of our own hearts and 
characters', to restrain every irregular indication', to subdue every rebdlku 
passion', to purify the motives of our conduct', to form ourselves to that tem- 
perance which no pleasure can seduce', to that meekness which no provocation 
can ruffle', to that patience which no affliction can overwhelnr, and that 
integrity which no mterest can shaker ; this is the task which is assigned to 
us, a task which cannot be performed without the utmost diligence and care. 

9 Members, — Absolom's beauty', Jonathan's love', Druid's valor, Solomon*8 
vrisdom', the patience of Job', the prudence of Augustus', the eloquence of 
Cicero', the innocence of wisdom', and the intelligence of alV, though fidntly 
amiable in the creature, are found in immense perfection in the Creator. 

10 Members. — ^The beauty of a plain', the greatness of a mountain', the 
ornaments of a building', the expression of a picture', the composition of a 
discourse', the conduct of a third person', the proportion of difierent quantities 
and numbers', the various appearances which the great machine of the universe 
is perpetually exhibiting', the secret wheels and springs which produce^ them, 
all the general subjects of science and taste', are what we and our companionB 
regard as having no peculiar relation to either of us. 

Compound Concluding Series. 
Rule. — ^The falling inflection takes place on every member except the last 
but one. 

EXAMPLE. 

2 Members, — Belief in the existence of a God, is the great incentive to 
duty', and the great source of consolation'. 

3 Members. — ^When myriads and myriads of ages have elapsed, the right- 
eous shall still have a blessed eternity oefore them ; still continue brightning 

in holiness) increasing in happiness', and ridng in glorj'. 
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4 Members. — Watch' ye, stand ye fast in the faith\ quit ye like men', be 
8tronff\ 

5 Members. — We should acknowledge God in all our ways' ; mark the 
operations of his hand\ cheerfully submit to his severest oispensations* ; 
strictly observe his laws' ; and rejoice to fulfil his gracious purpose'. 

6 Members. — Without controversy, great is uie mystery of godliness; 
God was manifest in the flesh', justified in the spirit', seen of aneels', preached 
unto the Gentiles', believed on in the world', received up into ^ory'. 

7 Members. — ^A true &iend unbosoms freely', advises justly', assists readily', 
adventures boldly', takes all patiently', defends resolutely, and continues a 
friend unchangeably'. 

8 Members. — ^True gentleness teaches us to bear one another's burdens' ; 
to rejoice vdth thos^ that rejoice', to weep with those who weep' ; to please 
every one his neighbour for his good' ; to bo kind and tender-hearted' ; to be 
pitiful and courteous' ; to support the weak'; and be patient towards all' 
men. 

9 Members. — They through faith subdued kingdoms', wrought righteous- 
ness', obtained promises', stopped the mouths of hons', quenched the violence 
of fire', escapea the edge of the sword', out of weakness were made strong', 
waxed valiant in fightf , turned to flight the armies of the aliens'. 

10 Members. — ^Leviculus was so well satisfied with his own accomplish- 
ments, that he determined to commence fortune-hunter; and when he was 
set at liberty, instead of beginning, as was expected, to walk the exchange 
with a face of importance, or of associating himself with those who were most 
eminent for their knowledge of the stocks, he at once threw off the solemnity 
of the counting'-house, equipped himself with a modish wig, and a splendid 
coat', listened to wits in the conee'-houses, passed his evenings behind the scenes 
in the theatres', learned the names of beauties of quality', hummed the last 
stanza of &shionable sones', talked with familiarity of hi^h play', boasted o£ 
his achievements upon drawers and coachmen', told with negligence and 
jocularity of bilking a tailor', and now and then let fly a shrewd jest at a 
sober citizen'. 

EXAMPLES. 

Containing both the Commencing and Concluding 

Serieses. 

1. He who is self-existentf, omnipresent', omniscient', and omnipotent', is 
likewise infinitely hoi/, just', and good'. 

2. Families', and states', and empires', have their rise', and glory', and 
decline\ 

3. He who resijBfns the world, has no temptation to malice', envy', hatred', 
or anger'; but is m constant possession of a serene mind ; he who follows the 
pleasures of it, which are in their very nature disappointing, is in constant 
search of care', solicitude', remorse', and confusion'. 

4. The simple, whom the unrighteous have beguiled', the innocent whom 
they have betrayed', the poor whom they have oppressed', and the friendless 
whom they have undone , rise up in terrible array before' them, upbraid them 
for their guilt', and torment them before their time'. 

5. To deserve', to acquire', and to enjoy' the respect and admiration of 
mankind, are the great objects of ambition and emulation'. 

6. Those characters of early language, descriptive sou\id',N^<ws!k!OT^.\Ri^«^ 
and gestures', figurative style', and inverted aTr«a^emc^\l,^\«5!i%\o^^'^^'^ 
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have a mutual influence' on each other, and have all gradually given place to 
arbitrary' sounds, calm' pronunciation, simple style', plain arrangement. 

7- All passions, without exception, love', terror', amazement', indignation', 
anger', and grief, thro^r the mmd into confusion', aggravate' their objectB, 
and prompt a hyperbolical' style. 

8. The historian', the orator', the philosopher', address themselves, for the 
most part, primarily to the imderstanding ; their direct aim is to inform', to 
persuade,' or to instruct'. 

Pairs of Nouns are Inflected thus — 



COMMENCING. 

Pairs. 

2 l'&2',3' &4' 

3 l'&2',3'&4',6' & 6' 

4 l'.&2',3'&4',5'&6',r & 8' 

6.1'&2',3'&4',6'&6',r&8',9'&10' 



CONCLUDING. 

Pairs. 

2 r&2',3'&4' 

3 l'&2', 3'&4',6'& 6' 

4. l'&2',3'&4',6'&6', r& 8' 

6.r&2',3'&4',5'&6',r&8',9'&10' 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Vicissitudes of good' and evil', of trials' and consolations', fill up the 
life of man. 

2. The high' and the low', the mighty' and the mean', the king' and the 
cottager', lie blended together without any order. 

3. While the earth remaineth, seed-tim6 and harvest', cold' and heat', 
winter' and summer', and day' and ni^ht', shall not cease. 

4. The wise' and the foolish', the vui;uous' and the vile', the learned' and 
the imorant', the temperate' and the profligate', must often be blended 
togemer. 

5. In all stations and conditions, the important relations take place of 
masters' and servants,' husbands' and wives', parents^ and children', brothen' 
and Mends', citizens' and subjects'. 

Series of Serieses. 

BuLE 1. — ^When several members of a sentence, consisting of distinct 
portions of similar or opposite words in a series, follow in succession, thev 
must be pronounced singly, according to the number of members in eaoin 
portion, and together, according to the number of portions in the whole 
sentence, that the whole may form one related compound series. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The soul consists of many Acuities, as the understanding' and the wiU', 
with all the senses both inward' and outward' ; or to speak more philosophi- 
cally, the soul can exert herself in many different ways of action ; she can 
understand', will', imasind, se^ and hear', love' and discourse, and apply 
herself to many other like exercises^ of diflerent kinds and natures'. 

2. The condition', speech', and behaviour of the dying parents'; with the 
a|^e', innocence', and distress of the children'; are set forth in such tender 
circumstances, that it is impossible for a reader of common humanity not to 
be affected with them. 

3. Satan's pride', envy', and'revenge' ; obstinacy', despair', and impenitence', 
are all of them very aitfUUy interwoven. 

4. llie man who lives imder an habitual sense of the divine presence^ 
keeps u^ a perj)etual cheerftilness of temper, and enjoys every moment the 
Mtisfaction of thinking himself in company with his dearest and best of friends. 
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He no sooner steps out of the world, but his heart burns with devotion', 
swells with hope\ and triumphs in the consciousness of that presence which 
every where surrounds' him; or on the contrary, pours out its fears', its 
sorrows', its apprehensions', to the Supporter of its existence. 

5. For I am persuaded that neither death' nor life', nor angels', nor princi- 
palities', nor powers' ; nor things present', nor things to come', nor height', 
nor depth,' nor any other other creature', shall be able to separate us from 
tiie love of Ood, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.' 

Bulb 2. — ^When the sense of the sentence does not require force, precision, 
or distinction (which is but seldom the case) where the sentence commeDces 
with a conditional or suppositive conjunction, or where the language is plain- 
tive and poetical, the falling inflection seems less suitable than the rising. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Seeing, then, that the soul has many diflerent faculties', or in other 
words, many different ways of actin?', that it can be intensely pleased or 
made happy by all these diflerent faculties or ways of acting ; tnat it may be 
endowed vnth several latent faculties, which it is not at present in a condition 
to exert' ; that we cannot believe that the soul is endowed with any faculty 
that is not of use' to it ; that, whenever any one of these faculties' is trans- 
cendantly pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness' ; and in the last place, 
considering that the happiness of another world is to be the happiness of the 
whole man' ; who can question but that there is an infinite variety in those 
pleasures we are speaking' of; and that this fulness of joy will be made up of 
all those pleasures which the nature of the soul is capable of receiving'. 

2. When the gay and smiling aspect of things has began to leave the passages 
to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly unguarded'; when kind and caressing looks 
of every object without, that can flatter his senses, has conspired with the 
enemy witnin, to betray him and put him off his defence' ; when music like- 
wise hath lent her aid, and tried her power upon the passions' ; when the 
yoioe of singing men, and the voice of singing women, with the sound of the 
viol and the lute, have broke in upon his soul, and in some tender notes 
have touched the secret springs of nature', — that moment let us dissect and 
look into his heart' ; — see how vain', how weak', how empty a thing it is ! 

3. So when the Mthful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind'. 
Where a new world leaps out at his command. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand'; 
When the ripe colours soften and imite. 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light' ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give'. 
And each bold figure just be^s to live'; 
The treacherous' colours the fair art betray. 
And all' the bright creation' fades' away'. 

Gradation. 

Gradation signifies a gradual increase of signification in the 
members of a sentence, and which require in pronunciation an 
increasing swell of the voice, and correspondent energy of 
manner ; without however, altering in general, the key-tone oi: 
pitch of the voice. 
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EXAMPLE. 

1. After we have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and when 
they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when they please ns, 
we do them iirequently; and by frequency, a thing grows into a habit; and 
confirmed habit, is a second kind of nature ; and so far as anything is natural, 
so far it is necessary, and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many 
times when we do not think of it. 

2. Aye, in the catalogue you go for men, 

As mongrels, spaniels, curs, sloughs, demi- wolves 

And water rugs — all are 'clypt 

By th* name of dogs, — the valued file, 

Distinguishes the swift, the sure, 

The housekeeper, the hunter, 

Every one according to the gift 

Which bounteous nature ham in him plac'd ; 

Now if you have a station in the file, 

Not in the worst rank of manhood, — say it, 

And I will put that business into your dispatch. 

Whose execution takes your enemy oflf. 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 

Who hold our state but sickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perfect. 

3. There was never any thing so sudden, as the fight of two rams, or 
Cffisar's Thrasonical brag— of I came, I saw, I conquered. For your brother, 
and my sister, no sooner met, but they look'd ; no sooner look'd, but they 
loVd ; no sooner lov'd, but they sigh'd ; no sooner sigh'd, but they ask'd one 
another the reason; no sooner knew the reason, but they sought the remedy; 
and in these degrees have they made a pair of stairs to marriage, which they 
will incontinent climb, or else be incontinent before marriage; they are 
in the very wrath of love, and they will together ; Clubs cannot part them. 

4. The Bible is the brightest mirror of the Deity : there we discern not only 
his being, but his character; not only his character, but his will; not only 
what he is in himself, but what he is to us, and what we may expect at his 
hands. 

5. Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate ; and whom lie did 
predestinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 

6. Ketum'd so soon ! rather approach'd too late ; 
The capon bums, the pig fails from the spit, 
The clock has strucken twelve upon the bell ; 
My mistress made it one upon my cheek ; 
She is so hot, because the meat is cold; 

The meat is cold, because you came not home ; 
Tou came not home because you have no stomach ; 
You have no stomach, having broke your fast; 
But we who know what 'tis to fast and pray. 
Are penitent for your default to day. 

7. With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike ; 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When Snt on this delightful land he spreads 
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His orient beams on herb, tree, fmit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild : then silent night, 
Wim this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

8. Beshrew me, but I love her heartily. 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true ! 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

The day has been considered as an image of the year, and a year as the 
representation of life. The morning answers to the spring, and the spring 
to childhood and youth; the noon corresponds to the summer, and the 
snmmer to the strength of manhood. The evening is an emblem of autumn, 
and autumn of declining life. The night, with its silence and darkness, shews 
the winter, in which cdl the powers of vegetation are benumbed, and the 
winter points out the time when life shall cease, with its hopes and pleasures. 

When ambition pulls one way, interest another, inclination a third, and 
perhaps reason contrary to all, a man is like to pass his time but ill who has 
80 many different parties to please. 

Climax. 

Climax is that species of gradation, which, from being em- 
ployed chiefly in the expression of the passions, or stronger 
emotions of the mind, requires a regular rise of voice in pro- 
nouncing the several members of the passage or passages where 
it occurs, whence its name of climax, or ladder. 

The difficulty of Climax, (which is one of the most beautiful 
and impressive features of rhetoric, when properly managed) 
consists in the right adjustment of the voice in pronouncing it ; 
the key-note, or pitch, being required to be higher or lower, 
according to the number of members to be enumerated. 

In a long Climax, for instance, the speaker must be careful 
to begin very low, and ascend note by note only, or he will get 
beyond his compass of voice before the climax be ended. 

Climax may be divided into two principal kinds^viL,*, "Eic^c- 
merative Climax and Interrogative Climax.. 
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Enumerative Climax. 

The cloud-cap'd towers, 
The gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, 
Yea, the great globe itself, 
And all which it inherit ; — shall dissolve. 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind ! 

Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls; — 

Who steals my purse, steals trash, 

'Tis something, nothing, 'twas mine, 'tis his, 

And has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Hobs me of that, which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed ! 

'Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye tlie sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud, , 

And following slower, in explosion vast, 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first, heard solemn o'er the verge of heav'n ; 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer comes. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind. 
The light'nings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; 'till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide; then shuts. 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deep'ning, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crush d horrible, convulsing heav n and earth. 

What a piece of work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in facul- 
ties ! in form and moving, how express and admirable ! in action, how like an 
angel ! in apprehension, how like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the parar 
son of animals ; and yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust P ^an 
delights not me — ^nor woman neither ; though by your smiling, yon seem 
to say so ; — 

Angels, and ministers of grace defend us ? — 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 

Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or blasts from heU. 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable ; 

Thou com'st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee, — 111 caU the Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane ; O answer me ! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements ; — ^why the sepulchre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd. 

Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again ! What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 

Heymt'st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
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Making night hideoos ; and we fools of nature, 
So hombly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, — ^Why is this ? — What should we do ? 

Interrogative Climax. 

'Zounds, shew me what thoult do, 

Would'st weep, would'st fiffht, would'st fast, 

Would'st tear thyself; woiud'st drink up Eisel, 

Eat a crocodile ?— I'll do't. 

Dost thou come hither but to whine. 

To outface me by leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I ; 

And if thou prate of mountains. 

Let 'em throw millions of acres on us ; 

'Till our &;round singing its pate against 

The bummg zone, make Orsa like a wart t 

Nay, an' thou'lt mouth, — ^I'U rant as well as thee ! 

Think'st thou I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To foUow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? — No ; to be once in doubt. 
Is once to be resolv'd. 'Tis not to make me jealous. 
To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company. 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, these are most virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits, will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt, 
For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago, 
111 see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove. 
And on the proof, there is no more thsui this, 
Away at once witib love or jealousy. 

PART OF BRUTUS'S HARANGUE ON THE DEATH OF C^SAR. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ; hear me for my cause, and be silent, that 
you may hear : beheve me for mine honor, and have respect for mine honor, 
that you may believe : censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses 
that you may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear 
friend of Caesar's, to him i say, that Brutus's love to Caesar was no less than 
his. If then that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar ? This is 
my answer ; not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, 
and live all freemen ? — ^Who's here so base, that would be a bondman? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. Who's here so rude, that would not be 
aKoman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who's here so vile, 
that would not love his coimtry ? If any, speak; for him have I offended. — 
I pause for a reply. — 

Monotony. 

Monotone^ or sameness of sounds in certain solemn and 
sublime passages^ has a wonderful force and dignity ; and^ by 
the uncommoness of its use, it even adds greatly tc^ ^Jaa^-sw^s^ 
which is BO delightful to the ear. Moivoloxva \a ^YaL^\:^^S^ xi&fc^ 
I 
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in addresses from supernatural beings, in descriptive pieces, 
relative to subjects of pomp or solemnity, and where the mind 
is in a state of rest and placidity ; Ironical passages also, some- 
times derive great effect from being delivered in a monotonous 
tone of voice. Monotone is in direct opposition to climax. 

THE GHOST TO HAMLET, 

But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood : 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start m)m their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on-end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : — 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. — 
List ! list ! O, list !— 

POMPOUS DESCRIPTION. 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus, or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous east, with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 

No ceremony that to great ones 'longs, 
Nor the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 

SOLEMN DESCRIPTION. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

-Two nights together, had these gentlemen, 



Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch 

In the dead waist and middle of the night 

Been thus encoimter'd — ^A figure like your father, 

Armed at point, exactly, cap a pi§. 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 

Goes slow and stately by them. Thrice he walk'd 

By their oppress'd and fear-surprised eyes, 

"Within his truncheon's length ; whilst they distill'd 

Almost to a jelly with the act of fear. 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 

In dreadful secrecy impart they did. 

And I with them the third night kept the watch. 

Where as they delivered both in time 

Form of the thing each word made true and good. 

The apparition comes ! 
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'Tis list'ning fear and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye the sudden flash 
Appears far south, eruptive through the clouds ; 
And following slower, with explosion vast. 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

Qualities and Command of Speech. 

The first object to the speaker is the knowledge of Articulation 
and Pronunciation, by which every sound in his own language 
is ascertained, and the organs of speech taught their proper 
application in the formation of each letter. The next is Modu- 
lation, which includes energy, grace, melody, and pathos, and 
without which, although the public speaker pronounces with 
exact purity of tone, with distinct articulation, and with the 
most grammatical accuracy, he is only the picture of an orator, 
lifeless and unsubstantial. To obtain the noble purposes of 
eloquence, the following principal points must be attended to : — 

Exercise of the Breath. 

To obtain a due command of the powers of respiration — 
Observe to speak always in an erect attitude. 
Practice frequently in the open fields. 
Keep the passages of the throat and nostrils as clear as 

possible. 
Learn to acquire the command either of expelling the 

breath with the utmost force, or retaining it in the lungs 

at pleasure. 

Strength of Voice. 
In vehement speaking — 

Let every muscle in the limbs and body, be strained to their 
utmost pitch ; and let the sides, chest, and lungs, have 
free and vigorous play. 

Practice the utterance of tones in low keys. These can be 
made much stronger than in high ones ; because by de- 
pressing the larynx, the vocal passage is lengthened, and 
the reverberation augmented. 

Strengthen the vocal powers, by the constant and vigorous 
use of them. 

Practice passages in which every sound ought to be alike 

strong, and where you must attend both to loudness of 

sound, and nervousness of pronunciation. For instance, 

the following — 

** See the conquering hero comes ! 
Sound the trumpets, heat the drums." 

Li speaking this, let your particular ^X\eoSioii\ifc ^'tK^^'^^^ 
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to the just and forcible action of the organs engaged. For 
instance ; in the m, J, and p, let your lips be closely pressed to- 
gether, else the sound of the first will be too obscure^ and the 
explosion of the two last^ too feeble. For the same reason^ let 
the top of the tonjjue be applied with all your stren^h, to the 
fore part of the palate^ in n, d, and t, and the root of it to the 
hinder part in nff, g, and q. Thus, and thus alone^ can you give 
these articulations their genuine and graceful tone. 

In the same manner, in passages where they occur, let the 
spuited sound of r be produced with the most rapid and rough 
vibration of which the tongue is capable. The sound of I will 
likewise be clear and liquid in proportion to the firm position of 
the tongue. Let the breath be expelled with the utmost force, 
between the teeth and the tongue, in the two sounds of fh, and 
likewise between the teeth and lips in the f and v. Let the 
aspirates of s and sh be as rustling as possible, while their 
kindred vocals of z, and zh, are emitted with the clearest energy. 
In short, learn to acquire that closeness and compression in pro- 
nouncing the consonants, which alone can constitute the beauty 
and spirit of public speaking. 

To give another example of the necessity of strength of 

articulation, and that it affords ease to the speaker as well as 

pleasure to the hearer, suppose the following lines are to be 

pronounced — 

" These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine, this universal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fair, thyself how wond'rous then T 

If the whole force of the breath is allowed to escape on the 
vowels e, a, y, o, iou, &c., and the close application of the con- 
sonants neglected, what is the consequence ? The breath being 
thus allowed to flow outward without much obstruction, immedi- 
ately exhausts the lungs. A fresh draught of air is necessary ; 
it is expelled by the same indistinct vociferation, and the speaker 
is quite fatigued in much less time than he would have been, by 
the practice of a firm and just pronunciation. But in pronoun- 
cing the consonants, the lips being often shut, and the tongue 
frequently applied close to the palate, the stream of air is either 
retarded or totally intercepted ; in which case the lungs must be 
longer in discharging themselves, and the speaker thereby have 
less occasion for frequent supplies of breath. 

Graceful Pronunciation. 

The two great objects being obtained of a powerful and com- 
manding utterance , ox strength of vocal tone, and strength of 
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articiilate speech^ the next thing to be studied is to render the 
delivery of a discourse agreeable : to do this. 

Endeavour to acquire a Roundness and openness in your 
speech ; and carefully avoid every thing shrill or squeak- 
ing in it. 

Accustom the voice to a smooth and ready transition from 
one word to another, so that there may appear no diffi- 
culty in passing from sound to sound, by dwelling on any 
one too long. This can only be gained by the quick and 
easy practice of uttering the simple sounds in their 
almost infinitely varied combinations. 

Roundness of voice may be acquired by depressing the tongue 
and jaw, and enlarging the cavity of the mouth in the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels. This is particularly necessary in the 
four broad vowels heard in the words folly ahorey moon, sun. 
These when well pronounced, give a boldness and fulness to the 
voice, which is peculiarly graceful in public speaking. For 
instance, in these lines — 

O thou, that with surpassing glory crown'd, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion, bke the Gk>d 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to tiiee I calL 

Here the vowels o, and in thou, glo, crowned, hok^sty sole, 
Oody neWy world, whoscy ally cally are distinguished from all the 
rest by their deepness of tone ; and form a pleasing contrast to 
those that are more slender and acute. 

Pronounce the vowels of any passage without the conso- 
nants, in the very same manner as when joined to them. 

This may at first appear difficult, because it is hardly ever 
attempted. But the advantages of it will soon appear. Sup- 
pose that there are ten syllables in one line, and that in each of 
these syllables there are one or two vowels, why may not the 
vowels be pronounced by their own separate independent quality, 
as well as when they are combined into words ? A little atten- 
tion will make this useful exercise quite easy. 

As every syllable, (except the last of nett/e, sceptre, and 
some others,) contains a vowel or dipthong, always retain 
these sounds in pronunciation. 

Our language now seems to be loaded with too many con- 
sonants ; we have almost banished the vowel in edy ethy esty &c. 
Nay, custom has gone so far, as to leave out the sound oC \ \sl 
the syllable ion, iouSy ial, &c. Instead oi '5XOiio\aiOTv^ •poAS.x^a^ 
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spacious, substantial^ as if they were written pashyanySpashvauSf 
substanshyal, our grammarians have directed us to sound the 
last syllable of these words shuuy shus, shaU, leaving out entirely 
the vowel i or y, which tends greatly to soften and melodize the 
pronunciation. In short, make it a general rule to — 

Admit all the vocal sounds, in speaking, that can with pro- 
priety be introduced, and pronounce them with all the 
openness, clearness, and freedom, of which the organs 
are capable. 

Having acquired the just pronunciation of sounds them- 
selves, the next step is to consider them when united into sylla- 
bles. Here that great essential of graceful pronunciation, the 
beautiful variation of quantity, or knowledge of long and short 
syllables, presents itself, which is the most excellent and most 
neglected quality in the whole art of speaking. English quantity 
may be divided into long, short, and common : 

Syllables ending in vowels, such as mo in harmonious, sole 
in console, &c., are long, when accented, but when the 
seat of the accent is removed, their quantity becomes 
varied ; a^ in the words Aarmony, conso/ationf 

Short syllables, are such as end in any of the six mutes, 
as cu^, stop, rapirf, lock, Sec, and in which the sound 
cannot be lengthened, because the close position of the 
organs intercepts both the breath and the voice. Where 
another consonant intervenes between the vowel and 
mute, as senrf, ^oft, fla^A, the syllable is rendered some- 
what longer. Monosyllables ending in vowels, when 
unemphatic, are always short, but when emphasized, 
always long ; as is exemplified in he, we, me, jou, they, 
who, to, do, &c., when those words are used in asking, 
affirming, or bearing any forcible signification in a sen- 
tence. 

Common syllables, are such as terminate in a vowel or aspi- 
rate; as in the words run, swim, cru^A, pur/; and in 
which the concluding sound can be continued or shortened 
at pleasure. 

Another variation in the quantity of syllables, arises from 
the IDEA which the words convey. For instance, in that 
eager address of Hamlet to the ghost: 

Haste me to know it, that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge. 
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Here, although the syllables haste, knot^, to, thoteghts, sweep, 
are naturally long ; they are pronounced much quicker than if 
they had belonged to a sentence which expressed the ideas of 
slowness or difficulty. 

Upon the whole, although no uniform standard can be adopted 
to determine the exact duration of syllables, with regard to one 
another, yet we find an amazing diversity in their mode of 
structure and pronunciation. As every syllable is uttered by 
one impulse of the breath, it produces a most agreeable effect 
upon the ear to vary the quantity of time as much as is con- 
sistent with just articulation. 

Let the six mutes be sounded with the quickest and most 
animated explosion ; particularly in the first syllables of 
such words as happiness , rapture, fluttering , which some 
pronounce in so drawling a tone, that ihe ear would 
totally mistake their quantity : and on the other hand, — 

Avoid contracting such articulations as require to be pro- 
nounced long, particularly in solemn or pathetic language : 

In the following words, — 

These, as they change, Ahnighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God ! 

The hopping and mincing-mouthed declaimer would here 
pronounce the five long accents in the first line as if his lower 
jaw was locked up, and his lungs exhausted by the most violent 
asthmatic fit. To remedy a mode of utterance so improper and 
ungraceful. 

Learn to acquire the shake, the swell, the fiill flowing tone 
on every vocal sound, and to use it with taste and dis- 
cretion when acquired. 

Gradation and Extent of Tone. 

A graceful pronunciation being obtained, the chief points in 
which consist of a round and flowing tone of voice, in a smooth 
transition £rom sound to sound, and a skilful variation of the 
quantity or length of syllables. The scale and compass of 
speech is next to be considered, the cultivation of which will 
afford the facility of speaking in different keys. To do this — 

Attempt to acquire extent of tone. 

The best method to accomplish this, is for the pupil to prac- 
tice his voice in ascending to its utmost extent, b^ ixsJI ^KroL^ee*^ 
and then by semitones; after that, letlaxca \>e \aja^c&.\a i^O^I 
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just progression^ to its lowest pitch. When he can ascend the 
scale to the utmost pitch of his voice, the master should fix upon 
any sentence, in verse or prose, and pronounce such sentence in 
all the diflferent keys of which the voice is capable. For instance, 
in these lines, — 

Hear, O ye nations, hear it, O ye dead. 

He rose, he rose, he burst tiie bars of death ! 

And again, — 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them up, 

ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of glory shall come in! 

Let the first word hear be uttered in the lowest grumbling 
tone that you can render articulate. Speak the whole sentence 
in that suppressed key, which is only a small degree above a 
whisper. Then next time pronounce the word hear a full note 
higher than the former, and the whole sentence accordingly. 
Proceed in this manner 'till you arrive at the utmost squealang 
tone that you can make vocal. Kemember always to ascend 
by a full note or two semitones ; and that you may be exact in 
striking the just key, it will be better to pronounce the first 
word of the sentence from the lowest note, 'till you arrive at the 
one you wish to start at, in the following manner : Suppose that 
you want to sound the seventh key : — 



^ ^ 



Hear! Heart Hear! Hear! Hear! Heart Heart 

Let the same method be adopted when you descend from the 
highest to the lowest. The acquisition of being able thus to 
articulate in a variety of keys, though it may never be wanted 
in public speaking, will be found the best and only kind of 
practice to extend the compass of the voice, and give the speaker 
a proper command over it in his own medium. 

After practising for a time all the varieties of keys of which 
he is capable, let the pupil cultivate an easy transition 
from one to another. 

Some declaimers will speak one part of a sentence in a low 
murmuring voice, and in a moment make a sudden leap over 
the interval of five or six notes, and grate our ears Mdth the 
most discordant squeak. This is perhaps done to show their 
varietv of keys. It does indeed showvaxie^; but remember, 
that all instantaneous transitions are ungracend, unless directed 
bjr Judgment, harmony^ and feeling. 
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Medium and Management of Voice. 

The medium of every person's voice is his common conver- 
sational key, which is always more easy and graceful than any 
other. What are generally called 

''Reading tones,*' acquired at school, and which axe 
mostly higher than the natural key pitch, must be 
avoided, or the command of articulation is lost, and the 
tones become weak, shrill, and broken, and may be 
observed in the expressing of grief and other passions. 

To prevent hoarseness and languor in the voice by over 
exertion, — observe the necessary pauses, by which you are 
able to draw in iresh supplies of air ; and be cautious 
never to nin yourself out of breath. 

Vary the energy of exertion, by the judicious use of force 
or softness, as the occasion demands. 

These may be called the Piano and Forte of speech, and 
besides the relief they afford the speaker, create a variety which 
is always pleasing. 

Melody op Speech. 

Three objects must be principally studied to make a good 
reader or speaker, — To please the ear, — To inform the judge- 
ment — and to move the passions. These can only be obtained 
by acquiring melody of speech. 

Melody of speech chiefly results from two causes, — A 
knowledge of the place or arrangement of the accented 
syllables, — and — ^the skilful modulation of the voice. 

The proper utterance of the accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles, is of itself an agreeable variation. If the syllables in the 
following lines, distinguished by the accentSy are pronounced 
with their just elevation and spirit, they will relieve at once the 
organ of the speaker, and the ear of the hearer. 

^nder a tuft of sTiade that on a green 

Stood tohispeimg soft by a fresh fountain side. 

They sat mem doum. 

To cultivate the ear in the use and practice of accent, especi- 
ally in reading verse, — 

Let the pupil accustom himself to beat time. 
This practice was not unknown to the antients, and is to be 
performed by striking with the hand the accented syllables more 
smartly, and the unaccented more gently. Or, a more e^s^ ^«:^ 
is to strike, as in beating time to mvxsic, oiiV^ \5aft ^<ic«o^fc^ 

K 
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syllables, and to pass over the unaccented altogether, or with 
only a slight inclination of the hand. As, for instance, in the 
ibllowing verse, where the accented syllables are printed in italics. 

Then what are the charms, can you guess, 
That make them so fond of each other f 
'Tis the pleasing remembrance of youth, 

The raptrxres that f/outh did hestow. 
The thoughts of past pleasxae and truth 

The best of all blessmga be^oti;. 

The effect of thus marking the accent, is not much unlike 
that of a drum, which is produced chiefly by the loudness or 
softness of the impulse, or that produced by the feet of the 
dancer. It is so important that it constitutes almost the whole 
harmony of composition ; the different mode of arrangement of 
the accented syllables, rendering a sentence either easy and 
flowing, or harsh and unmusical. 

Sentences which admit of the greatest number of unaccented 
syllables, are generally the most melodious. The ear, in reading, 
is pleased with the intervals between the accents. But if these 
intervals are filled up by a cluster of accented syllables^ there is 
no division in the time. For this reason, too many emphatic 
monosyllables in a composition, never fail to obstruct the melody, 
— As in the next examples, — 

O'er bog, o'er steep, though rough, dense, smooth, 

Or rare. 

Him first, him last, him 'midst and without end. 

On the other hand, compositions which contain a greater 
number of long words, must be most melodious to the ear, 
because they admit of a greater number of unaccented spaces. 
If however, the monosyllables are unemphatic or unaccented, 
they never injure the melody — As in the following lines — 

Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 

Creep in our ears. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

The other grand quality in melody of speech consists in the 
cadence and modulation of the voice. 

Modulation may be defined to be — an agreeable mode of 
raising or sinking the tone in any one sentence, or 
period. 

It may be considered in four points of view : 

1. With regard to the tone of voice in syllables. 

2. In sounds ; 3, in cadences ; and 4, in whole sentences or 
periods. 
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The tone by which one syllable is distinguished from another, 
is the accent, just spoken of. 

The tone of words consists in the elevation or depression of 
them, according to their arrangement in sentences. For instance : 

If two or more words are joined together, one of them 

must be pronounced in a higher tone than the rest ; as 

in the following sentence, — 

Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
Endureth all things. 

Of the leading words in this passage — ^' beareth," " be- 
lieveth," '' hopeth,*' " endureth," the wt5rd " believeth " should 
be pronounced considerably higher than the word " beareth ;" 
but " endureth," which is the last emphatic word, will be much 
lower than any of them : so that the whole sentence, when 
gracefidly spoken, forms a scale somewhat of this kind, — 



The Third species of Modulation is called the Tone of the 

Cadences, and respects several sentences or a period. 

As Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; 
as he was valiant, I honour hmi ; but as he was ambitious, I slew him. 

In the first sentence, the voice should fall, to denote a part of 
a period finished. In the second sentence, the voice should 
likewise fall, but the whole should be uttered in a higher key. 
The key pitch of the third sentence, should be the same as the 
first. — The last sentence should be spoken in a much lower key 
than the rest. The tone of the word " slew " in the last cadence, 
will form an agreeable contrast, properly pronounced, to the 
word ^* fortunate " in the second. The whole modulation will 
resemble the- following : 



Exceptions. — Sentences expressing wonder and sudden emo- 
tion, or ending in an interrogation, on the contrary, naturally 
raise the voice upon the concluding words : 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime. 

That we must change for heaVn ? This mournful gloom 

For that celestial light ? 

Here the words " heaven " and " light " are to be uttei:^^ 
with a nervous and elevated tone. 
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The last kind of modulation respects the variation of key in 

entire periods. 

" The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places. How are the mighty 
fallen ! Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, — ^lestthe daughters of the uncircumcised 
triumph. Ye mountains of Gillxoa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain, 
upon you, nor fields of offerings : for there the shield of the mighty is rilely 
cast away, the shield of Said, as though he had not been anointed with oiL 

The first of these divisions expresses sorrow and lamentation, 
and therefore the key is low. The next contains a spirited 
command, and should be pronounced much higher. The last 
division, or address to the mountains, where his friends were 
slain, is an injunction, and requires a middle key. 

Emphasis of Speech. 

KuLE. — Words which convey the strongest idea should always be uttered 
with the strongest exertion. 

Hell, receive thy new possessor ; one who brings 
A mind not to be changed hj place or time ! 
The mind is its own place ; and in itself 
Can make a heaVn of hell, a hell of heaVn. 

In the second line, the word " place " is particularly emphatic, 
but in the third line, the same word loses its forcible idea, while 
the emphasis is transferred to ^^ own." 

A somewhat similar instance is a climax of Dr. Young's, where 

in the same sentence, the repeated word keeps changing its mode 

of utterance. 

Siceet harmonist, and beautiful as sweet. 
And young as beautiful, and soft as young, 
And gay as soft, and innocent as gay. 

Here the first " sweet " is more emphatic than the second, 
and so of ^' beautiful,*' ^^ young," and the other epithets. 

Sometimes the spirit oi a whole sentence lies in a few words, 

which should be spoken particularly emphatic. 

Know ye not me ? ye knew me once, no mate, 
For you, there sitting where you dur'st not soar, 
Not to know me, argues yourselves unknown, 
The lowest of your throng ; or if ye know, 
Why ask ye f 

Here the words '* Know me," may be compared to the prin- 
cipal object in a piece of painting. The attention is directed 
to them, and they ought to be much stronger emphasized than 
all the rest. 

In some cases, otherwise unimportant words, become the 

most striking in a passage, and require a stronger emphasis. 

' Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 
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If you did know /or whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for tolMt I g^ave the nng, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
When nought would be accepted hut the ring. 
You woidd abate the strengtn of your displeasure. 

Having acquired those qualities which render the exertion of 
speech the easiest to our own organs, and the most agreeable to 
tlie ears of others, — to point out its meaning in the most forci- 
ble manner by the proper use of emphasis, — ^to exhibit at once 
the gracefulness of pronunciation, the harmony of cadence, the 
strength of argument, the beauties of language, and the riches 
of the fancy and invention ! It remains to crown the whole, 
that it be animated with the Spirit of the Passions. 

To attain this pathetic eloquence, the pupil must not only 

consult his own feelings, but carefully watch the operations of 

nature in others. In doing this he will observe, that there is a 

pathos in words as well as in language, and which when justly 

pronounced, excite certain ideas independently of articulate 

sounds. Who, in uttering the following words — 

Slow, rapid, strength, weakness, harsh, smooth, torturing, pleasing, 
crumble, stumble, crash, flash, split, snap, crackle, purling, rustling, &c. 

does not feel in some degree, an idea of the objects they are 

intended to represent? How much stronger then must the 

effect be when such expressive words are combined into speech. 

Read but the description of the opening of the gates of hell, 

and of heaven, from Milton. 

On a sudden open fly 

The infernal gates, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder ! 

heaven open'd wide 

Her ever during gates, harmonious sound. 
On golden hinges moving. 

Abstractedly from the sense, the soimd in these two passages, 
speaks their different meaning. Every well formed ear immedi- 
ately perceives the grating harshness of the former, and the 
HARMONIOUS MOVING of the latter, and observes their strict 
adherence to the rule of Pope, — that sound should be an echo to 
the sense. 

So in Lear, when tortured to madness by the cruelty of his 
daughters, he thus apostrophizes the storm. 

Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 

Ye cataracts and hurricanes, spout 

Till you have drenched our steeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

Ye sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

'Vaunt couriers to oak cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head. And thou, CLi\-^\;:^»!^Tw^\)c^^ 
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Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world ; 
Crack nature's moulds — spit fire, spout rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters ! 

Contrast the discord of these lines with the harmony of the next. 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. . 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 
At every fall, smootlune the raven down 
Of darkness *till it smil d. 

If the mere structure of -words can convey such expression, 
how greatly must that expression be heightened when united to 
those lively and ever varying tones, which nature sometimes 
exerts on the dullest words, or even where there are no words 
at all, as in the voice of laughter, crying, and other indications 
of mind, which are most frequently exerted unaccompanied by 
language. 

A speaker will affect his audience according to the degree in 
which he is affected himself. There is a congenial sympathy, 
which darts like electrical spirit, from heart to heart. Let the 
pupil, therefore, in studying the pathos of speech, endeavour, 
according to the nature of the subject, to exert all the powers of 
his imagination and sensibility. In this consists the very soul 
of eloquence. He alone who possesses the force and pathos of 
speech deserves the name of orator. He who can seize the 
mind, and wind it wherever he pleases. It was this which 
raised the orators of old to such a height of excellence, and 
transmitted their names to posterity with such glowing renown. 
So commanding, so persuasive is the human voice, tiiat like a 
well-timed instrument, it faithfully resoimds to every impulse 
of the passions. 

In joy it is clear, lively, and melodious ; in grief it is soft, 
plaintive, and interrupted; in anger it is loud, harsh, 
and hurrying ; in fear it is slow, suppressed, and hesi- 
tating. Tender and flowing in persuasion; stem and 
awfm in threatening, slow in conjecture, firm in asser- 
tion. In applause it expands, in reproach it contracts. 
It warbles in pleasure, swells in courage, storms in rage, 
and thunders in command. 
These effects will be more clearly perceived in studying the 
nature of the several 

Passions and Emotions 
Of the mind, the proper expression of which forms the subject 
of tie next part 
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THE PASSIONS. 



Tranquillity. 

Tranquillity appears by the composure of the countenance, and 
general repose of the body and limbs, without the exertion of 
any one muscle. The countenance open, the forehead smooth ; 
the eyebrows arched, the mouth just not shut; and the eyes 
passing with an easy motion from object to object, but not 
dwelling long upon any one. In fact, this affection or state of 
the mind, like whiter in regard to colours, is rather a disposition 
to receive, or be acted upon by passion, than a passion itself. 

As tranquillity of mind, is directly opposite to agitation of 
mind, or the mind when rufBled by passion ; so, unHke the latter, 
it requires but little modulation of voice in expressing it. Placid 
descriptions of nature, and other subjects of a like kind, are best 
adapted to the display of tranquillity ; as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing examples : 

K. DUNCAN AND MACDUFF, AT MACBETH'S CASTLK 

Dun, — ^This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air doth nimbly and sweetly 
recommend itself unto oiir gentle senses. 

Mac. — This guest of summer, the temple-haunting martlet, doth approve by 
his loved mansionry, that the heaven's breath smells wooingly here ; 
no juttjr, frieze, buttress, or coigne of 'vantage, but this bird hath 
made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Where the^ \s\.q^V\s^^^^ 
and haun^ I have observed the air is delicate. 
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COMUS ON THE APPROACH OF EYENINO. 

The star duct bidb the shepliCTd fidd. 
Now the top of hesr'n doth hold ; 
And tiie gilded car of dar 
His gknrmg axle doth allaT, 
In the steep Atlantic stream ; 
And the slope son his upward heam. 
Shoots against the dusky pole. 
Pacing towards the other goal 
Of his chamher in the east ; 
Meantime wdcome jollitj and feast. 

HOMER'S DESCRIPTION OF EVENING. 

As when the moon, refblgent lamp of night ! 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the yivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver everv mountain's head ; 
Then shines the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains rejoicing at the si^ht. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful hght. 

EVENING FROM PARADISE LOST. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey ; 
Had in her sober livery all things clad : 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests. 
Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleas d : Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

EVENING FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 
Still Quiring to the ^oimg-eyed cherubims : 
Such narmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
JDoth groMly close us in, we cannot hear it. — 
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Come ho, and wake Diana with a h3rmn ; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 
And draw her home with music. 

DOUGLAS' SOLILOQUY IN THE WOOD. 

This is the place, the centre of the grove ; 
Here stands the oak, the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene ! 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Thro' skies, where I could count each little star. 
The fanning west-wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
The river, rushing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Lnposes silence with a stilly sound. 
In such a place as this, at such an hour. 
If ancestry can be in aught belieVd, 
Descending spirits have convers'd with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

LORENZO AND JESSICA. 
Lot. The moon shines bright : — In such a night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise ; in such a ni^ht, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan waUs, 

And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where Cressid lay that night. 
Jew, In such a ni&;ht. 

Did Thisbe learfully o'ertrip the dew ; 

And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 

And ran dismay'd away. 
Lor, In such a night. 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 

U^n the wild sea — banks, and waft her love 

To come again to Carthage. 
<7bM. In such a night, 

Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old ^son. 
Lor. In such a night. 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew ; 
• And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, 

As far as Belmont. 
Jew, And in such a night. 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov'd her well ; 

SteaUnff ner soul with many vows of faith, 

And ne^er a true one. 
Xor. And in such a night. 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
Jets. I would outnight you, did nobody come : 

But hark, I hear tne footing of a man. 

Cheerfulness. 
Cheerfulness, (whicli is tranquillity a little raised) adds to the 
latter a smile, and opens the mouth somewhat more. It is 
admirably personified by Collins, in his Odfc aiL\)cL'^^^^sycL^» 
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Cheerfiiliiess, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her how across her shoulders flung, 

Her huskins gem*d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-ey'd Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan hoys were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alKes green : 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his heachen spear. 

HOMEO, EXPECTING GOOD NEWS FROM JULIET. 

If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage some jo^rful news at hand ; 
My hosom's lord sits lightly in his throne ; 
And, all this day, an unaccustomed spirit 
Lifts me ahove the ground with cheerful thoughts. 
I dream't, my lady came and found me dead : 
(Strange dream ! that gives a dead man leave to think,) 
And hreath'd such life with kisses in my lips, 
That I revived, and was an Emperor. 
Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possess'd, 
"When hut love's shadows are so nch in joy ? 

DUKE TO HIS COMPANIONS IN EXILK 

Now my co-mates and hrothers in exile. 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we hut the penalty of Adam, 
The season's difference ; as the icy fang. 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind. 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even 'till I shrink with cold I smile and say, 
This is no flattery. These are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are uie uses of adversity ! 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ! 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 
— Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 

EARL OF BICHMOND TO HIS OFFICERS. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 

And by the bright track of his fiery car, 

Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Sir William Brandon, you shaU bear my standard ; — 

— And you. Sir William Herbert, stay with me ; 

The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment; 

Good Captain Blount, bear my good night to him. 

And by the second hour in the morning, 

Deaire the Earl to see me in my tent. 
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. — Come gentlemen, 
Let us consult upon to-morrow's business; 
Into my tent, the air is raw and cold. 

ACASTO HETURNING FROM HUNTING. 

To-day has been a day of glorious sport; 
When you, Castalio, and your brother, left me, 
Forth urom the thickets rush'd another boar, 
80 large, he seem'd the tyrant of the woods. 
With all his dreadful bristles rais'd up high. 
They seem'd a grove of spears upon his back ; 
Foaming he came at me, where I was posted, 
Best to observe which way he'd lead tne chase. 
Whetting his huge large tusks, and gaping wide, 
As he already had me for his prey ! 
Till, brandishing my well-prized javelin high, 
Vfiih this bold executing arm I struck 
The ugly brindled monster to the heart. 
Was*t not glorious sport ? 

KING HENRY V. TO HIS OFFICERS. 

Good morrow, brother Bedford ; God Almighty, 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry ; 
Besides, they are our outward consciences, 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus we may gather honey from the weed. 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 
Upon example, so the spirit is eased ; 
And, when the mind is quicken'd out of doubt. 
The organs, though defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move 
With casted slough, and fresh celerity. 
Lend me thy doSk, Sir Thomas ; brothers both. 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon, 
Desire mem all to my pavilion. 

BELLARIUS TO GUILDERIUS AND ARVIRAGUS. 

A goodly day, not to keep house with such 
Who's roofs as low as ours; See, boys! this gate 
Instructs you how t'adore the heav'ns ; and bows you 
To morning's holy office. The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high, that giants may jet through. 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good morrow to the sun. Hail, thou fair heaven ! 
We house i* th' rock, yet use thee not so hardly, 
As prouder livers do. 

Cheerftilness, in its highest state, sometimes borders on i!aktibL\ 
in the following example. 
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MERCUTIO RALLYING ROMEO ON HIS LOVK 

Nay, I'll conjure too, 

Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a si^h ; 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am satisfied ; 
Cry but ah me ! couple but love and dove. 
Speak to my gossip Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name for her purblind son and heir ; — 
— ^I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead and her scarlet hp. 
That in thy likeness thou appear to us. 

Mirth. 

Mirth, when accompanied by laughter, opens still more than 
cheerfulness, the mouth towards the ears, crisps the nose, lessens 
the aperture of the eyes, and sometimes fills them with tears, — 
shaking and convulsing, when violent, the whole frame, and 
giving in that state considerable pain ; which occasions holding 
the sides. Milton invokes mirth, in his AUegro, in the following 
beautifully poetic language : 

MILTON'S INVOCATION OF MIRTH. 
-Come, thou goddess, fair and free, 



In heav'n yclept Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-easing mirth, 

WTiom lovely Venus at a birth. 

With two sister graces more. 

To ivy crowned Bacchus bore, — 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youtnful jollity. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Such as han^ on Hebe's cheek. 

And love to lie in dimple sleek. 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

Aiid Laughter, holding both his sides. 

MERCUTIO'S DESCRIPTION OF THE FAIRY MAB. 

O, then I see Queen Mab hath been with you, 
— She is the fairies' midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the fore finger of an alderman; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep. 
Her waggon spokes, made of long spmners' legs ; 
The cover, of uie wings of grasshoppers 5 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'iy beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone, the lash, of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat. 
Not half 80 big as a round little worm 
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Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 
— Her chariot is an empty hazle nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind the fairy's coachmakers. 
And in this state she gallop's night by night 
Through lover's brains, ana then they dream of love ; 
On courtier's knees, that dream on court'sies straight ; 
O'er lawyer's fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream; 
— Sometimes she gallops o'er a courtier's nose, 
And then he dreams of smelling out a suit. 
And sometimes comes she with a tythe-pig's tail. 
Tickling the parson's as 'a lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice ; 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck. 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscades, Spanish blades. 
Of healths five fathom deep ; and then, anon. 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts, and wakes. 
And being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. 

WTTTOLL TO SHARPER— OLD BATCHELOR. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! a very good jest I profess ; ha ! ha ! ha ! a very good 
jest ; and I did not know that 1 had said it, and that's a better jest than 
t'other, 'tis a sign you and I ha'nt been long acquainted ; you have lost a good 

i'est for want of knowing me : I only mean a friend of mine whom I call my 
>ack ; he sticks as close to me, and follows me through all dangers ; he is 
indeed back, breast, and head-piece, as it were to me, egad, he's a brave 
fellow. Paugh, I'm quite another thing when I'm with him. I do'nt fear the 
devil (bless us) almost, if ha be by. O, here a' comes. ^JEnter Copt, Bluff, 

Ay, my Hector of Troy, wojcome my bidly, my back ; egad, my heart has 
gone pit a pat for thee — Ha! ha ! ha ! 

FAIRY, ROBIN'S GOODFELLOW. 

Thou speak'st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night : 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile. 

Neighing in likeness like a filly foal : 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip's bowl. 

In very likeness of a roasted crab. 

And 'when she drinks, against her Ups I bob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 

^The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

Sometimes for three-legg*d stool mistaketh me. 
Then slip I from her, while down topples she, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough. 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and a^^«x> 
A merrier hour was never wasted t\iete. 
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Mirtli much raised, often-times lead to sport or 

Kaillery. 

GRATIANO TRYING TO RAISE ANTONIO'S SPIRITS. 

Let me play the fool 

With mirth and laughter ; so let "wrinkles come, 

And let my liver rather heat of wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within 

Sit like his grandsire cut in albaster? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By beinff peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

(I love mee, and 'tis my love that speaks) 

There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, lam Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 

I'll tell thee more of this another time ; 

But fish not with this melancholy' bait 

For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo, fare ye well awhile, 

I'll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Joy. 

Joy, or Gladness, when sudden and violent, expresses itself by 
clapping of hands, and exultation, or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide : perhaps filled with tears ; often raised to heaven, 
especially by devout persons. The countenance is smiling, not 
composedly, but with features aggravated. The voice rises 
from time to time to very high notes. 

JOY -FROM COLLINS'S ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 

Last come Joy's ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he loVd the best. 

They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw, in Tempes' vale, her native maids, 
Amids't the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 
While as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love, fram'd with mirth, a gay fantastic round. 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 

And he amidst his firolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours &om his dewy wings* 
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OROONOKO ON MEETING IMOINDA. 

Imoinda, Oh ! this separatioii 
* Has made you dearer, if it can he so, 
Than you were ever to me ! You appear 
Like a kind star to my henighted steps, 
To guide me on my way to happiness ; 
I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend, 
You think me mad : hut let me hless you all, 
Who any way have been the instruments 
Of finding her again. Imoinda's found ! 
And ev*ry thing that I would have in her, 

This little spot of earth you stand upon, 

Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father's kingdom : Here I reign 
In full delights, in joys to pow*r unknown ; 
Your love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

^ALSTAFF, UPON HEARING THAT PRINCE HENRY HAS THE 

MONEY, TAKEN FROM HIM AT GAD'S HILL. 

Fals. — ^But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. — Hostess, 
lap to' the doors ; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. — Gallants, lads, boys, 
earts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come to you ! What ! shall 
re be merry ? Shall we have a play extempore ? 

HOW TO EXPRESS THE PASSION OF JOY. 

You who would joy's triumphant pride express. 
What most you wish, imagme you pessess, 
Straight flames th' idea to the kindling eye, 
And every nerve in concord braces high : 
Treading in air each joint a soul displays ; 
The looks all lighten, — and the limbs all blaze. 

OTHELLO ON MEETING DESDEMONA. 

It gives me wonder, great as my content, 

To see you here before me. . O my soul's joy ! 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death ; 

And let the labouring barque climb hills of seas, 

Olympus high ; and duck again as low 

As hell's from heaven. If I were now to die, 

TVere now to be most happy ; for I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown Fate. 

Settled Joy or Pleasure, 

ACASTO ON CHAMONT'S ARRIVAL. 

Thus happy, who would envy pompous power. 

The luxury of courts, or wealth of cities ? 

Let there be joy through all the house this day ! 

In every room let plenty flow at large ! 

It is the birth-day of my royal master ! 

^Let me embrace ye bom I Tiov,\>y Wi^ wsviXs 
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Of my brave ancestors, I*m truly happy ! 
For tnis, be ever blest my marriage day ! 
Blest be your mother's memory, that Dore you, 
And doubly blest be that auspicious hour 
That gave you birth. 

ROMEO AND JULIET ON THEIR MAKRIAGK 

Mom. — Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 

Be heap'd like mine, and that thy sldll be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 
Jul. — Conceit, more rich m matter than in words, 
Brags of his substance, not of ornaments : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth ; 
But my true love is grown to such excess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Violent, or Exclamatory Joy. 

ROMEO ON DISCOVERING JULIET ALIVE IN THE TOMB. 

She speaks, she lives, and we shall still be bless'd ! 

My kind propitious stars o'erpay me now, 

For all my sorrows past. Rise, rise, my Juliet, 

And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 

Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo's arms, 

And call thee back again to \ue and love. 

Tis thy Romeo, Juliet, raised from despair 

To joy unutterable ! Quit, quit, this place, 

And let us fly together. lActing Edition, 

LADY EASY ON RECOVERING HER HUSBAND'S AFFECTIONS. 

Oh ! the soft treasure ! oh ! the dear reward of long-desiring love ! Now 
I am blest, indeed, to see you kind without the expense of pain in being so, 
to make you mine with easiness. Thus, thus to have you mine, is something 
more than happiness ; 'tis double life and madness of abounding joy. 

Grief. 
Grief, may be sudden and violent, or fixed and silent. When 
sudden and violent, it expresses itself by beating the head; 
: grovelling on the ground, tearing the garments, hair, and flesh; 
screaming aloud, weepinff, stamping with the feet, lifting the 
eyes from time to time to heaven ; hurrying to and fro, running 
distracted, or fainting away, sometimes without recovery. At 
other times, violent grief produces a torpid silence, resembling 
^otal apathy. 

HOW TO EXPRESS GRIEF. 

But you who act unhoping griefs distress. 
Touch fancy with some homefelt wretchednesss. 
Then slackening nerves, the loose impression ta^e ; 
Each sad look sickens ; the shook'd spirits break ; 
Dim falls the faded eye, the steps drag slow. 
And ev'ry heedless gesture heaves wiui woe. 
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VIOLENT, OR EXCLAMATORY GRIEF. 

Out, and alas, that was my lady's voice ! 

Help, help, ho ! help ! Oh lady, speak again, 

Sweet Desdemona ! oh, sweet mistress, speak, — 

—Help ! help ! ho ! help ! 

The Moor has killed my mistress — ^Murther ! muither ! 

Settled Grief. 

LADY ANNE ATTENDING HENRY VIth's FUNERAL. 

O, cursed be the hand that made these holes ! 

Cursed the heart that had the heart to do it ! 

Cursed the blood, that let this blood from hence ! 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch. 

That makes us wretched by the death of thee 

Than I can wish to adders, spiders, toads, 

Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives i 

If ever he have a child abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light, 

Whose uffly and unnatural aspect 

May fright the hopeful mother at the view ; 

Ana that be heir to his unhappiness. 

If ever he have wife, let her be made 

More miserable bv the death of him, 

Than I am made by my young lord and thee. 

HAMLET, ON HIS MOTHER'S MARRLAGE. 

Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt. 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ; 

Or, that the Everlasting had not fix'd 

His cannon 'gainst self-slaughter ! O God ! O God ! 

— ^That it should come to this ; 

But two months dead — ^nay not so much, — not two, — 

So excellent a king — ^that was to this ! 

Hesperion to a satyr ! So loving to my mother. 

That he might not beteem the winds of heaVn 

Visit her face too roughly. — Heaven and Earth ! 

Must I remember ? why she would hang on him. 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on, — and yet within a month ? 

Let me not think on't Frailty, thy name is woman ! — 

A little month, or ere those shoes were old. 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

(Like Niobe all tears,) — 

Married with my uncle. 

My father's brother, — ^but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules. 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

But break my heart, for I must nold my tongue ! 

THE SAME, ON PARTING WITH THE GHOST. 

Remember thee ! Aye, thou poor ghost. 

While memory holds a seat in thi& O^s^x^eX^^ ^Oc^\ 

Bememher thee ? Yea '. from tlie taiXAe oi tk^ TaatftssTj 
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Ill wipe away all triyial fond records. 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 
That youth and obsenration copied there ; 
And my commandment aU alone shall live 
Within tlie book and volume of my bndn, 
Unmix'd vnth baser matter. 

LADY RANDOLH MOURNING HER HUSBAND AND SON. 

Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords vnth my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart. 
Farewell awhile ; I vdU not leave you long. 
For in your shades I deem some spirit dwells. 
Who from the cUding stream, and groaning oak. 
Still hears and answers to Matilda's moan. 
Oh, Douglas ! Douglas ! If departed ghosts 
Be e'er permitted to review this world, 
WitMn the circle of that wood thou art. 
And, with ihe passion of immortals, hea^'st 
My lamentation ! Hear'st thy wretched wife 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost ! 
My brother's timeless death I seem to mourn, 
Wno perish'd witli thee on this fatal day : 
Oh, disregard me not, though I am call d 
Another's now, my heart is wholly thine; 
Incapable of change, affection lies 
Buried, my Dougms, in a bloody grave ! 

GLO'STER, ON LOSS OF HIS SIGHT. 

All dark and comfortless. 

Where are those various objects that but now 

Employ'd my busy eyes ? Where l^ose eyes ? 

These groping hands are now my only guides. 

And feeling on my sight, 

Oh, misery ! what words can sound my grief? 

Shut from the living whilst among the living ; 

Dark as the grave amidst the bustling world; 

At once from pleasure and from business barr'd; 

No more to see the beauty of the sprint. 

Or view the face of kindred or of friend ! 

[Acting EdttionJ] 

CROMWELL, ON PARTING WITH WOLSEY. 

Crom. Oh! my lord! 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego. 
So good, so noble, and so true a master P 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron. 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! 
The king shall have my service, but my pray'rs 
For ever and for ever shall be yours ! 
WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries, but thou hast forc'd me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the woman ! 

L et's dry our eyes. [Hxit Cron\ 
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WOLSEY, ON HIS FALL FROM GREATNESS. 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon hun ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,~nips his root, 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventured 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many sunmiers in a sea«of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth : my high blown pride, 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my heart new open'd, oh ! how wretched 
Is that poor man, who hangs on princes' £Etvours ! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have, 
And when he Mis, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again ! 

JAFFIER LAMENTING HIS RUINED STATE. 

There's not a wretch that lives on common charity, 

Bufs happier than me : for I have known 

The luscious sweets of plenty ; every night 

Have slept with soft content about my head. 

And never wak'd but to a joyful morning ; 

Yet now must fall, like a mil ear of com. 

Whose blossom's 'scap'd yet's wither'd in the ripening. 

^Fve now not fifty ducats in the world. 

Yet stiU I am in love, and pleased with ruin. 
Oh ! Belvidera ! oh ! she is my wife — 
And we will bear our wayward fate together ; 
But ne'er know comfort more. 

Grief Moderated by Philosophy. 

CATO'S SPEECH ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 

Thanks to the gods, — my boy has done his duty ! 

^— Here set him down, my friends. 

Full in my sight; that I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 
How beautiful is death, when eam% by virtue ! 
Who would not be that youth ? What pity is it 
That we can die but once, to serve our country ! 
Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends ? 
I should have blush'd, if Uato's house had stood 
Secure, and flourish'd in a civil war. — 

Remember — 

Thy life is not thine own, when Rome demands it 
When Rome demands ? But Rome is now no more \ 
The Roman empire's fall'nt O cui??^ M!a)D^^Aft\l\ 
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a 

Fall'n into Cflesar's hands ! our great forefiEUlien 
Had Ic^ him nought to conquer hut his conntiy . 

Farewell, my Mends ! If there he any of you 
Who dare not trust the victor's clemency, 
Know there are ships prepared hy my command. 
Their sails already opening to the wmds. 
That shall convey you to tiie wish'd-for port. 
Is there ought else, my Mends, I can do for you ? 
'Hie Conqueror draws near ; once more ftrewell ! 
If e'er we meet hereafter, we shall meet 
In happier climes, and on a safer shore. 
Where Gsesar never shall approach us more. 
Hiere the brave youth, witn love of virtue fir'd 
Who greatly in his country's cause expir'd. 
Shall know he conquer'd. The firm patriot there, 
Who made the welfiare of mankind his care. 
Though still by faction, vice, and fortune cross'd. 
Shall find the generous labor was not lost. 

Grief, softened by time and reflection, is called Regret or 
Tenderness, of which the following are examples. 

Regret — ^Tenderness, 
hamlet, on discovering yorick's scull. 

Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jests; of 
most excellent fancy : he hath borne me on his back a thousand times : and 
now, how abhorred in my imagination it is ! — Here hung those lips, that I 
have kissed, I know not how oft. Where be your gibes, now ? your gam- 
bols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar ? not one now, to mock your own grinning ? Quite chap- 
fall'n ! Now get to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this complexion she must come : make her laugh at that. 

MR. BETTERTON'S FUNERAL.— TATLER. 

Having received notice, that the fiimous actor Mr. Betterton, was to he 
interred this evening in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. I was resolved 
to walk thither, and see the last offices done to a man whom I had always 
very much admired, and from whose acting I had received more strong 
impressions of human nature, than from the arguments of the most solid philo- 
sophers, or the descriptions of the most charming poets I had ever read. 

Such an actor as Mr. Betterton ought to be recorded with the same respect 
as^Roscius amon^ the Romans. For I have hardly a notion that any per- 
former of antiquity could surpass his acting in any of the occasions in which 
he has appeared on our stage ; so that while 1 walked in the cloisters, I 
thought of him with the same concern as if I waited for the remains of a 
person, who in real life had done all I had seen him represent. The gloom 
of the place, and fisiint lights before the ceremony appeared, contributed to 
the melancholy disposition I was in ; and I began to be extremely afflicted 
that £rtUu8 and Cassitts had any difference ; uiat Hotspur's gallantry was 
so unfortunate ; and the mirth and humour of i^a^s^o^ could not exempt him 
from the g^ve. Nay, this occasion in me, who look upon the distinctions 
amongst men to be merely scenical, raised reflections upon the emptiness of 
all human perfection and greatness in general : and I could not but re^pret, 
that the sacred heads which lie buried in the neighbourhood of this httle 
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tion of earth in which mv poor old Mend is depMOsited, are returned to dust 
well as he, and Ihat tnere is no difference in the grave between the 
ginary and the real monarch. 

Grief and Distraction. 

CONSTANCE LAMENTING PRINCE ARTHUR. 

K, PhU, Patience, good lady, comfort, gentle Constance. 
(hm. No, I defy all coimsel, all redress, 

But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 

Death, Death, oh amiable, lovely Death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench, sound rottenness. 

Arise from forth the couch of lasting night. 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I will kiss thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eye-oalls in thy vanity brows, 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms, 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust. 

And be a carrion monster like thyself : 

Come grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st. 

And buss thee as thy wife ; Misery's love ! 

O, come to me ! 

Melancholy. 

MEelancholt, or fixed grief, is gloomy, sedentary, motionless, 
e lower jaw falls; the lips pale, the eyes are cast down, half 
Lt, eye-lids swollen and red, or livid, tears trickling silent and 
perceived ; with a total inattention to every thing that passes. 
>rds, if any, few; and those dragged out, rather than spoken ; 
accents weak and interrupted, sighs breaking into the 
Idle of sentences and words. Melancholy, when softened by 
e, assumes a less gloomy character, and may more properly 
termed Pensiveness ; in which stage it is not always un- 
asing. This sort of Philosophical Melancholy, is admirably 
cribed by Milton, Collins, and other poets. 

PEESONIFICATION OF MELANCHOLY. 

With eyes upraised, as one inspir'd. 

Pale melancholy sat retir'd ; 

And from her wild seqnester'd seat, 

Li notes by distance made more sweet. 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul, 

And dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms, the mingled measures stole. 

Or o'er some haunted stream, with fond delay. 

Bound an holy calm diffusing 

Love of peace, and lonely musing. 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

MELANCHOLY FROM " IL PENSEROSO." 
hail, thou goddess, sage and holy, 



Hail, divinest Melancholy, 
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Whose saintly yisage is too bright 
To hit the sense of hnman sight. 
And therefore to onr weaker view 
O'erlaid with black, staid wisdom's hue. 

Sweet bird that shunn'st the noise of Folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. 
Thee, chanti^ss, oft the woods among 

I woo to hear thv evening song, 

may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
The hairy gown and mossy ceU, 
Where I may sit and nightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain, 
These pleasures, Melancholy give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 

Sadness. 

Forebodings or anticipation of any unfortunate event that may 
happen^ produces the species of melancholy called Sadness^ as in 
the following Examples : — 

ANTONIO, DOUBTFUL OF HIS VENTUEES AT SEA. 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad. 

It wearies me, you say it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

What stuff *tis made of, whereof 'tis bom, 

I am to learn — and such a want wit sadness makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myself. 

HENRY VI. WAITING NEWS FROM HIS ARMY. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
I When dying clouds contend with glowing light; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his naik, 
Can neither call it perfect day, or night, 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forced by the tide to combat with the wind ; — 
'Would I were dead ! if God's good will were so : 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe P 
O God ! methinks, it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely swain; 
To sit upon a hill as I do now. 
To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run. 

RICHARD II. ON BOLINGBROKE'S REVOLT AND SUCCESS. 

Of comfort no man speak: 

Let's talk of graves, of worms, and/ epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes, 
Write Borrow on the bosom of the earth, 
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Let's cliuse executors, and talk of wills ; 
And yet not so, — ^for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ^ound ? 
Our*lands, our lives, and all are JBolingbroke's, 
And nothhig can we call our own, but death : 
And that small model of the barren earth. 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For heaven's sake, lef s sit upon the ^und. 
And tell sad stories of the death of km^ ; 
How some have been deposed, some slam in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have depos'd. 
Some poison'd by their wives, some sleeping kill'd ; 
All murder'd : — For within liie hollow crown. 
That rounds the mortal temples of a kin^. 
Keeps death his court, and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp. 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks. 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our life. 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin. 
Bores through his castle-wall, and — ^farewell king, — 
Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood 
With solemn reverence. Throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty. 
For you have but mistook me all this while ; 
I live with bread like you, feel want. 
Taste grief, need Menus ; subjected thus. 
How can you say to me, — I am a king ? 

Despondent Melancholy. 

VALENTINE IN HIS BANISHMENT. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This shadowy desert, unfire^uented woods, 

I better brook than flourishmg peopled towns ; 

Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaimng notes, 

Tune my distresses, and record my woes. 

O thou that dost inhabit in my breast. 

Leave not the mansion so Ibns tenantless ; 

Lest, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. 

Repair me with thy presence, Silvia ; 

Thou gentle nymph, cherish thy forlorn swain ! — 

Philosophic Melancholy, or Pensiveness. 

The nature of philosophic melancholy is well described by, 
d exemplified in, the character of Jaques, in Shakespeare's 
A.S you Like it," who in the following speech, after describing 
rious kinds of melancholy, explains the nature of his o^tl% 
dch it is to be observed howeyer, lias a ticol\?(xi^ cS. ^syKvsaL- 
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ness in it^ differing from the mild kind of melancholy called 
pensiveness. 

JAQUES, IN " AS YOU LIKE IT/ 

I have neither tlie sdiolar's melancholy, which is emulation; nor the 
musician's, which is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is proud ; nor the 
scddier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer*s, which impolitic; nor the 
ladj's, which is nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these ;' tint it is a melan- 
chofy of my own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many 
objects, and indeed, the sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my 
often rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness. ; 

JAQUES, MORALIZING ON THE STAG. 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that, 
And in that kind swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother that hath bonish'd you ; 
To-day mv Lord of Amiens and niyself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. 
To the which place a poor sequester'd stag. 
That from the hunters aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to lang^h ; and indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heaVd forth sucn groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool. 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th* extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke. But what said Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize on the spectacle ? 

Lord. O yes, into a thousand similes ; 

First, for his weeping in the needless stream ; 

Poor deer, quoth ne, thou mak'st a testament 

As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 

To that which hatn too much. Then being aloni^. 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 

'Tis * right, quoth he ; thus misery doth part 

The flux of company : — anon, a careless herd 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him. 

And never sibays to greet him ; aye, quoth Jaques, 

Sweep on, ye fat and greasy citizens, 

'Tis just the fashion ; wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 

Tnus most mvectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea, and of this our life, swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worse, 

To fright the animals, and kill them up 

Id their assign'd and native dwelling-^ace. 
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MACBETH, ON THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To tne last syllable of recorded time ! 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death ! but out brief candle ! 
Life's but a wamng shadow, a poor player. 
That stmts and frets his hour upon tne stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. — 

Fear. 

Fear, (violent and sudden) opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows : gives the 
countenance an air of wildness ; covers it witJi deadly paleness ; 
draws back the elbows parallel with the sides ; lifts up the open 
hands and fingers together to the height of the breast ; so tibat 
the palms face the dreadful object, like shields opposed to it; one 
foot is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seems 
shrinking from the danger, and putting itself in a posture for 
flight. The heart beats violently ; the breath is quick and short ; 
the whole body is thrown into a general tremor. The voice is 
weak and trembling ; the sentences are short, and the meaning 
confused and incoherent. Collins, thus describes Fear in his 
Ode on the Passions. 

First Fear, her hand its skill to try. 
Amidst the chords bewUder'd laid. 
And back recoU'd ! — she knew not why ? 
E'en at the sounds herself had made. 

Fear of imminent danger, real or fancied, produces in timo- 
rous persons, as women and children, violent shrieks without 
any articulate sound of words ; and sometimes irrovocably 
confounds the understanding, producing a silent and motionless 
torpidity, which is followed by faintings, and oftentimes by 
death. 

Fear is but active grief, avoiding pain, 

Yet flies too faintly, and avoids m vain ; 

While stagnant spirits thick'ning as they spread, 

O'er the cold heart, crawl slow uke living lead. 

What though the eye's prompt ray, keen light'ning dart, 

Tis fruitless, — ^loos'ning fibres lame the heart. 

Descriptivb Fear. 

THE SCHOOL-BOY CROSSING A CHURCH YARD AT NIGHT. 

Oft in the lone church yard at night I've seen^ 

By glimpse of moonshine cVieckeimg XSmcc? \k^\x^^^>> 
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The school-boy with his satchel at his back, 
Whisding aloud to bear his courage up : 
And lightly tripping o'er the long flat stones, 
Witli nettles siirted and with moss o'ergiown, 
That tell in homely phrase who lie below, 

Sudden he starts ! and hears, or thinks he hears. 

The sound of something purring at his heels : 
Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him. 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows : 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
Of horrid apparation, — ^tall and ghastly, 
Who stalks at dead of night, or takes nis silent stand 
O'er some new open'd jb^yo, — and strange to tell, 
Eyanished at the crowmg of the cock. — Blair^a Grave, 

Affi^ehension. 

Affbehension^ or dread of an approacliiiig eyil is^ next to 
describing fear in others^ the lowest degree of the passion we 
can feel ourselves. The following examples will show the 
diflTerent degrees of this emotion^ which must be expressed 
similEurly to fear, but with greater moderation of voice and 
gesture : — 

HUBERT AND KING JOHN. 

Hub* My lord, they say fiye moons were seen to night. 
Four fixed, and me fifth did whirl about 
The other four in wond'rous motion. 
JT. John. Five moons ! 

Hub. Old men and beldams, in the streets. 
Do prophesy upon it dangerously ! 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths. 
And when they talk of him they shake their heads. 
And whisper one another in the ear. 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 
Whilst he that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes, 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, — 
The whilst his iron did on his anvil cool. 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news; 
Who with his shears and measure in his hand. 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had fsdsely thnist upon contrary feet,) 
Told of many thousand warlike French 
That were embattel'd and rank'd in Kent. 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cats off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

CHAMONT APPREHENSIVE OF MONIMIA. 

Ill tell thee, then ; three nights ago, as I 
Lay musine on my bed, all darkness round me, 
A sudden Samp s^ck to my heart, cold sweat 
Dew'd all my race, and trembling seiz'd my limbs ; 
My bed shook under me, the curtains started, 
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And to my tortured fancy there appeared 
The fonn of thee, thus beauteous as thou art, 
Thy garments flowing loose, and in each hand 
A wanton lover, who by turns caress'd thee 
With all the freedom of unbounded pleasure. 
I snatch'd my sword, and in the yery moment 
Darted it at the phantom ; straight it left me ; 
Then rose for lights, when, O dke omen ! 
I found my weapon had the arras pierc'd, 
Just where that tale was interwoven, 
How the unhappy Theban slew his fiither. 

— ^What followed was the riddle that confounds me, 
Through a dose lane, as I pursued my journey, 
And meditating on the last night's vision, 
I spied a wrinkled hag, with a^e grown double. 
Picking dry sticks, and mumblmg to herself; 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall'd and red; 
Cold palsy shook her head, her hand seem'd withered, 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapp'd 
The tatter'd remnant of an old striped hangine, 
Which served to keep her carcass uom the cold: 
So that was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With different coloured rags, black, red, white, yellow, 
And seem'd to speak variety of wretchedness, 
I ask'd her of my way, which she informed me ; 
Then craved my chanty, and bade me hasten 
To save a sister. 

HECTOR ON PARTING WITH ANDROMACHE. 

Yet oome it will ! the day decreed by fates, 

(How my tongue trembles, while my tongue relates) 

The day when thou, imperial Troy ! — ^must bend ; 

Must see thy warriors Ml ; thy glories end, 

And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind, 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Nor Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gasping on the shore. 

As thine, Andromache ! Toy griefs I dread ! 

I see thee weeping, trembling, captive led, — 

May I be cold oefore that dreadful day, 

Press'd with a load of monumental clay ; 

Thy Hector, wrap't in everlasting sleep. 

Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. 

CLAUDIO APPREHENSIVE OF DEATH. 

Aye, but to die, to go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion, to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery^ floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick nbWd. ice, 
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To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendant world : or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thought 
Imagine howling ; 'tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on natui%, is a paradise 
To what we fear of deatn. 

BARNWELL'S UNCLE BEFORE HIS MURDER. 

Scene. — A close walk in a wood, — enter Uncle, 

If I were superstitious, I should fear some danger lurked unseen, or death 
were nigh, a heavy melancholy clouds my spirits. My imagination is filled 
with glmstly forms of dreary graves, and booies changed by death, when the 
pale lengthened visage attracts each weeping eye, and fills the musing soul 
at once with grief and horror, pity and aversion. I will indulge the thought 
Ilie wise man prepares himseli for death, by making it famQiar to his mmd. 
When strong recollections hold the mirror near, and the living in the dead 
behold their future self, how does every inordinate passion and desire cease, 
or sicken at the view ! The mind scarce moves ; the blood, curdling and 
chilled, creeps slowly through the veins, fixed, still and motionless we stand ; 
so Hke the solemn object of our thoughts, we are almost at present what we 
must be hereafter ; 'till curiosity awakes the soul, and sets it on enquiry. 

Enter BARNWELL at a distance with a pistol. 

Oh, death! thou strange, mysterious power, seen every day, yet never 
understood, but by the incommunicative dead, what art thou ? llie exten- 
sive mind of man, that with a thought circles the earth's vast globe, sinks to 
the centre, or ascends above the stars ; that world's exotic finds, or thinks it 
finds, thy thick clouds attempt to pierce in vain ; lost and bewildered in the 
horrid gloom, defeated, he returns more doubtful than before, of nothing 
certain but of labour lost. 

Fear or Terror, Sudden, but Moderated. 

BRUTUS AND CAESAR'S GHOST. 

How ill this taper barns ! — ^ha ! who comes here ? 

I think, it is the weakness of mine eyes. 

That shapes this monstrous apparition, 

It comes upon me : art thou anything ? — 

Art thou some God, some Angel, or some Devil, 

That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 

Speak to me, what thou art. 

ELIPHAZ'S VISION OF A SPIRIT. 
In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep fiedleth upon 
man; fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, — ^the hair of my flesh stood up, — it 
stood still, — ^but I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes, — there was silence, and I heard a voice saying, shaU mortal man 
he more just than God ?— Shall a man be more pure than his maker ? 
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A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD AT NIGHT. 

The wind is up, — ^hark how it howls ! 

Methinks 'till now I never heard a sound so dreary ; 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and nighf s foul biid, 

Rook'd in the spire, screams loud ! 

The gloomy aisles black plaster'd, and hung round 

"With shreas of 'scutcheons, and tattered coats of arms, 

Send back the sounds laden with heavier accents, 

From the low vaults, the mansions of the dead : 

Rous'd from their slumbers, 

In grim array the gristy spectres rise. 

Grin horribly and obstmately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hush'd as the foot of night. 

^Again the screech-owl shrieks ! ungracious sound, 

111 hear no more, — ^it makes one's blood run chiU ! 

Habk fellows ! Instruments of my guilt, listen to my punishment ! Me- 
thought I wandered through the low-browed caverns, where repose the 
reliques of my ancestors ; my eye dwelt with awe on their tombs, with disgust 
on mortality's surrounding emblems ! Suddenly a female form glided along 
tiie vault ; it was Angela ! She smiled upon me, and beckoned me to advance ; 
X flew towards her ; my arms were already unclosed to clasp her, when 
suddenly her figure changed, her face grew pale, a stream of blood gushed 
from her bosom ! Hassan, 'twas Evelina ! sucn as when she sunk at my feet 
expiring, while my hand grasped the dagger, still crimson'd with her blood ! 
"We meet again uiisniffht," murmured ner hollow voice! "Now rush to 
my arms, but first see wnat you have made me ! Embrace, embrace me, my 
bridegroom! We must never part again." — ^While speaking, her form 
withered away ; the flesh fell from her bones ; her eyes burst from their 
sockets; a skeleton, loathsome and meagre, clasped me in her moulderinf 
arms ! Her infected breath was mingled with mine ; her rotten fingers pressed 
my hand, and my face was covered with her kisses ! Oh, then, then how 
I trembled with disgust ! And then, now blue blue flames gleamed along the 
walls ; the tombs were rent asunder ; bands of fierce spectres rushed round 
me in frantic dance ! Furiously they gnashed their teeth, while they gazed 
upon me, and shrieked in loud yell — " Welcome, thou fratricide ! Welcome, 
tliou lost for ever I" Horror burst the bands of sleep ; distracted I flew 
Mther, but my feelings — words are too weak, too powerless to express them, 
— ^Fll to my couch again. Follow me, Saib, and watch me while I sleep. 
Then, if you see my Hmbs convuls'd, my teeth clenched, my hair bristling, 
and cold dews trembling on my brow, seize me, rouse me ! snatch me from 
my bed ! — ^I must not dream again. 

MACBETH AND LADY, AFTER DUNCAN'S MURDER. 

La, Mac. Alack ! I am afraid they have awak'd, and 'tis not done ; the 
attempt, and not the deed, confounds us, — Hark ! — I laid their daggers ready. 
He cotdd not miss them. Had he not resembled my father as he dept, I had 
done it. 

Unter MACBETH. 

JJfoc. I've done the deed ! — did'st thou not hear a noise ? 

Lady. 1 heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. Did you not speak ? 

Mac. WThen ? 

Ladr/, Now, 
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Mac, As I descended P 

Lady, Ay. 

Mac, Hark ! — who lies i* the second chamber ? 

Lady, Donalbain. 

Mac, This is a sorry sight. 

Lady, A foolish thought to saj a sorry sight. 

Mac, There's one did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder, that thej 
did wake each other ; I stood and heard them ; but they did say their 
pray'rs, and addressed them again to sleep. 

ijady. There are two lod^d together. 

Mac, One cried, God bkss us ! and amen ! the other; as they had seen 
me with these hangman's hands list'ning their fear; I could not say amen, 
when they did say, God bless us. 

Lady, Consider it not so deeply. 

Mac, But wherefore could not I pronounce, amen P I had most need 
of blessing, and amen stuck in my throat. 

LUDICROUS FEAR. 

Ah! mercy on my soul! what is thatP My old fiiend's ghost? They 
say none but wicked folks walk. I wish I were at the bottom of a coal pit 
La ! how pale and long his face has grown since his death ; he never was 
handsome, and death has improy'd him yery much the wrong way. Pray 
do not come near me ; I wished yery well when yon were aliye : but I could 
neyer abide a dead man cheek by jowl with me. Ah ! ah, mercy on us ! no 
nearer pray ! If it be only to take leaye of me that you are come back, I 
could haye excused you the ceremony with all my heeui;, or if you, — mercy 
on me, no nearer, pray, — or if you haye wron^d any body, as you always 
loyed money a little, I giye you tne word of a frighted Christian ; 1 ynll pray 
as long as you please, for the deliyerance or repose of your departed soul. 
My good, worthy, noble Mend, do, pray disappear, as ever you would wish 
your old firiend to come to his senses again. — moliere, 

COUBAGE. 

Courage^ steady^ and cool^ opens the countenance^ gives the 
whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents are strong, 
full-mouthed, and articulate ; the voice firm and clear. 

RICHMOND ENCORUAGING HIS SOLDIERS. 

Thus far into the bowels of the land, 

Haye we march'd on without impediment ; 

And here receiye we from our father Stanley 

Lines of £ur comfort and encouragement, 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping boar. 

That spoil'd your summer fields, and fruitful yines. 

Swills your warm blood like wash, and makes his trough 

In your embowell'd bosoms, — this foul swine 

Lies now eyen in the centre of this isle. 

Near to the town of Leicester, as we learn : 

From Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends. 

To reap the haryest of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 
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LORD RANDOLPH'S DEFIANCE OF INVASION. 

Thou roeak'st a woman's, — ^hear a warrior's wish, 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 
May the wind blow 'till eVry keel be fix'd 
Immoveable in Caledonia's strand ! 
Then shall our foes repent their bold invasion, 
And roving armies shun the fatal shore. 

HENRY V. TO HIS TROOPS AT THE SIEGE OF HARFLEUR. 

Once more unto the breach', dear friends, once morS ; 

Or close the wall' up with our English dead' ! 

In peacS there's nothing so becomes a man. 

As modest stillness and humility' : 

But when the blast of wai' blows in our ears. 

Then imitate the action of the Tiger' ; 

Stiffen the sinews', summon up the blood', 

Disguise fair nature with hard favor'd ragd ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head'. 

Like the brass cannon' ; — 

Now set the teeth', and stretch the nostril widd ; 

Hold hard the breath', and bend up every' spirit 

To his fuU height'! On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fetch'd from mthers of war' proof! 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders', 

Have in these parts, from mom 'till ev6n fought. 

And sheath'd tiieir swords for lack, of argument'; — 

I see )rou stand like greyhounds^ in the sdips, 

Straimng upon the start', — ^the game's a foot' ; 

Follow your spirit' : and, upon this charge. 

Cry, — God for Harry* ! England', and St Georgd ! 

ROLLA'S SPEECH TO THE PERUVIANS. 

My brave associates— partners of my toil, my feelings and m^ fame! 
Can Kolla's words add vigour to the virtuous energies which inspire your 
hearts P — ^No ; — you have judged as I have, the fomness of the crafty plea 
by which these lx)ld invaders would delude you, — ^Your generous spirit has 
compared, as mine has, the motives which, in a war like this, can animate 
their minds and ours. They, by a strange phrensy driven, fight for power, 
for plunder, and extended rule : — ^we for our country, our tutars, and our 
homes. They follow an adventurer whom they fear, and obey a power which 
they hate ; — we, serve a monarch whom we love, — a God whom we adore — 
whene'er tiiey move in anger, desolation tracks iheix progress ! — ^when'er they 
pause in amity, affliction mourns their friendship. They ooast, they come but 
to improve our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of 
error ! — Tes — they will ^ve enli^hten'd freedom to our minds, who are them- 
selves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride. They offer us their protec- 
tion, — ^Yes, such protection as vultures eive to lambs, — covering and devouring 
them. They call on as to barter all of good we have inherited and proved, 
for the desperate chance of something better which they promise, ^e our 
plain answer this : The throne toe honour is the people^ s choice I — tiv& \s&:^t^ 
we reverence are our brave fathers' legacy ; — tYie iaa^ '^^ ^cJ^o^ \ft»^^^^»^ft 
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live in bonds of charity mih. all mankind, and die with' hopes of bliss beyond 
the grave. Tell your ^invaders this, and tell them too, we seek no change! 
and least of all, such change as they would bring us. 

FALCONBRroGE ENCOURAGING KING JOHN. 

-Wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 



Be great in act, as you have been in thought ; 

Let not the world see fear and sad distrust, 

Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire : 

Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror ; so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. 

Away ; and glister like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field ; 

Shew boldness, and aspiring confidence, 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den. 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble there ? 

Oh, let it not be said ! — Shall a beardless boy, 

A cockered silken wanton, brave -cfur fields, 

And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 

Mocking the air with colours idly spread, 

And find no check ? Let us, my liege, to arms : — 

Away then, with good courage; yet I know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. 

* Boasting, or Affected Courage. 

Is loud, blustering, threatening ; the eyes stare ; the eyebrows 
drawn ; the face red and bloated; the mouth pouts out ; the 
voice hollow and thundering : the arms are set at kimbo ; the 
head often nodding in a menacing manner ; and the right fist 
clenched, is brandished from time to time at the object threa- 
tened. The right foot is often stamped on the ground, and the 
legs take such large strides, and the steps are so heavy, that 
the earth seems to tremble xmder them. 

BOBODIL'S METHOD OF DEFEATING AN ABMY. 

I will tell you, sir, by the way of private and under seal, I am a gentleman ; 
and I live here obscure, and to myself; but, were I known to his majesty 
and the lords, observe me, I would undertake upon this poor head and life, 
for the public benefit of the state, not only to spare the entire lives of his 
subjects in general, but to save the one half, nay, three-parts of his yearly 
charge in holding war, and against what enemy soever. And how would I 
do i^ think you ? Why thus. Sir, — ^I would select nineteen more to myself, 
throughout the land; gentlemen they should be ; of a ffood spirit, and able 
constitution, I would choose them by an instinct, a character that I have. 
And I would teach these nineteen the special rules ; as your Punto, your B&- 
verso, your Stocata, Imbrocata, your Passada, your Montanto, 'till they could 
all play very near, or altogether, as well as myself. This done, say the enemy 
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forty tliousand strong ; we twenty would come into the field the tenth 
urch, or thereabouts ; and we would challenge twenty of the enemy ; 
could not, in their honour reiuse us. Well, — we would kill them ; 
nge^ twenty more, — kill them ; twenty more, — ^kill them ; twenty 
--Idll them too. And thus, would we kill, every man his twenty a day, — 
twenty score : twenty score, — that's two hundred ; two hundred a day, — 
ays a tnousand ; forty thousand, — forty times five : — ^five times forty ; — 
undred days, kills them all by computation. And this I will venture my 
l^entleman-like carcase to perform, (provided there be no treason prac- 
ipon us) by fair and discreet manbood ; that is, civilly — ^by the sword. 

Pride. 
^IDE assumes a loflty look, bordering on the aspect and 
ide of Anger ; The words walk out ; a strut with a slow, 
bombastic affectation of importance ; The arms generally 
ibo* and the legs at a distance one from the other. 

DAUPHIN, TO POPE'S LEGAm— KING JOHN. 

Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back ; 

I am too high bom to be property*d ; 

To be a secondary at controul, 

Or useful serving man, and instrument. 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars, 

Between this chastised kingdom and myself. 

And brought in matter that should feea this fire ; 

And now tis far too huge to be blown out 

With that same weak wmd which enkindled it. 

You taught me how to know the face of right. 

Acquainted me with interest to this land. 

Yea, thrust this enterpnze into my heart; 

And come you now to tell me, Jonn hath made 

His peace wii^ Borne ? What is that peace to me ? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And now it is half-conquer'd, must I back, 

Because that John hath made his peace with Rome ? 

Am I Rome's slave P what penny nath Rome borne, 

What men provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action ? Is't not I, 

That undergo this charge ? who else but I, 

And such as to my claim are liable. 

Sweat in the business, and maintain this war ? 

Have I not heard these Islanders shout out, 

Vive le Hot! as I have bank'd their towns ? 

Have I not here the best cards for the game, 

To win tiiis easy match plaVd for a crown ? 

And shall I now give o*er tne yielded set ? 

No, on my soul, it never shall be said. 

Humility — Modesty. 

MILITY or Modesty, bends the body forward ; levels the 

» the breast; if not to tiie feet, of the supervoToJasjx'wiX^^. 

roicelow; the tone submissive ; an.d\\ie^oxftL%ie^. 
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DOUGLAS'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

My name is Norval : on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flock ; a frugal swain, 

TVnose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 

To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 

And heaven soon granted what my sire denied* 

This moon, which rose last night, round as my shield. 

Had not yet filled her horns, when by her L^nt, 

A band of fierce barbarians from the hills, 

Hush'd like a torrent down upon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herdis. The shepherds fled 

For safety and for succour. I alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover'd about the enemy, and marked 

The road he took ; then hasted to my friends, 

Whom with a band of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancing. The pursuit I led, 

Till we overtook the spoil encumber'd foe ; 

We fought, and conquered. '£re a sword was drawn. 

An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear, 

Ketuming; home in triumnh, I disdain'd 

The shepherd's slothfrd life ; and having heard 

That our good kin^ had summoned his bold peers 

To lead their warriors to the Carron's side, 

I left my father's house, and took with me 

A chosen servant to condact my steps ; — 

Yon tremblinff coward, who forsook his master. 

Journeying with this intent, I pass'd these towers. 

And, heaven-directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 

PORTIA TO BASSANIO,— MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

You see me lord Bassanio, where I stand. 

Such, as I am : though for myself alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myself; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

More rich ; 

That onl^ to stand high on your accoimt, 

I might m virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 

Exceed account ; but the frill sum of me 

Is sum of something ; which, to term in gross. 

Is an unlesson'd gin, imschool'd, unpractised : 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn ; and happier than this. 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn : 

Happiest of all, is that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed. 

As frt>m her lord, her governor, her king. 
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Anger. 

Anger, when not strongly excited^ sometimes expresses itself 
by a sullen silence^ — ^Wnen violent, it expresses itself with 
rapidity^ interruption, noise, harshness and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out ; the head forward, often nodding, and shaken in a 
menacing manner, against the object of the passion. 

" Anger is pride provok'd beyond controul, 
When some felt insult fires the smartinff soul : 
Then marks of menace, air and face deform, 
And short thick breathings paint the infelt storm." 

When carried to excess, the eyes become red, inflamed, staring, 
rolling and sparkling ; the eyebrows drawn down over them ; 
and the forehead wrinkled into clouds. The nostrils stretched 
wide; every vein swelled; every muscle strained; the breast 
heaving ; and breath fetched hard. The mouth open and drawn 
on each side towards the ears; shewing the teeth in a gnashing 
posture. The &ce bloated, pale, red, or sometimes almost black. 
The feet stamping ; the right arm often thrown out, and menacing 
with the clenched fist shaken, and a general and violent agitation 
of the whole body. 

PERSONIFICATION OF ANGER, 

Next Anger rush'd — ^his eyes on fire, 
In lightnmgs own'd their secret stings; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

KING LEAR BANISHING KENT. 

Hear me recreant ! on thine allegiance hear mel 
Since thon hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which we durst never yet), and with stain'd pride, 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power, 
(Which nor om; nature nor our place can bear) ; 
Our potency make good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom ; if, on the tenth day following. 
Thy banish'd trunk be found in our dominions. 
The moment is thy death : Away ! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 

HOTSPUR READING A LETTER. 

But for mine own part, my lord, I could he weU contented to he there, in 
respect of the love I bear your house. He could be contented ! Why is he 
not then P In respect of the love he bears our house: — ^he shews in tnis, he 
loves his own bam better than he loves our house. Let me see «qx&& t&ss^^. 
Thepurpoeeyou undertake, i^ dangerous ; — "why, \ka\!^ cet\«ffiL\ ''Njs& ^swi.%^w>& 
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to take a cold, to sleep, to drink : but I tell yoa, my lord fool, out of this 
nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety. The purpose you undertake^ is 
dangerous; the friends you have named, uncertain ; the time itself unsorted ; 
and your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of so great an opposi- 
tion. Say you so, say jo\i so ? I say unto you again, you are a shallow 
cowardly nind, and you he. What a lack brain is this ? By the lord, our plot 
is a good plot as was eyer laid ; our friends true and constant ; a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, yery good fHends. 
What a frosty-spirited rogue is this ? Why, my lora of York commends the 
plot, and the general course of the action. 'Zounds, an I were now by this 
rascal, I could brain him with his lady's fan. Is there not my father, my 
uncle, and myself? Lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York and Owen 
Glendower ? Is there not, besides, the Douglas P Haye I not all their 
letters, to meet me in arms by the ninth of next month ? And are they not, 
some of them, set forward already ? What a pagan rascal is this ? An 
infidel ? Ha ! you shall see now, in yery sincerity of fear and cold heart, 
will he to the ^ng, and lay open all our proceedings. O, I could diyide my- 
self, and go to buffets, for moying such a dish of skimm'd milk with so 
honourable an action ! Hang him ! let him tell the king : we are prepared : 
I will set forward to-night 

DUKE OF YORK ON BOLINGBROKE'S REBELLION. 

— ^Why haye those banish'd and forbidden legs 
Dar'd once to touch a dust of England's ground ? 
But then more why ; — why haye they dared to march 
So many miles upon her peacefid bosom ; 
Frightening her pale-faced yillages with war, 
And ostentation of despised arms ? 
Com'st thou because the anointed King is hence ? 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left behind. 
Ana in my loyal bosom lies his power. 
Were I but now the lord of such hot youth. 
As when braye Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 
Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand French ; 
O, then, how quickly should this arm of mine. 
Now prisoner to the palsy, chastise thee. 
And minister correction to thy fault ! 

SIR ANTHONY ABSOLUTE. 

Can't you be cool, like me ? What the devil good can passion do ? 

passion is of no service, you impudent, insolent, overbearing reprobate! 
There you sneer again ! don't provoke me ! but you rely upon the nuldness 
of my temper ; you do, you dog ! you play upon the meekness of my dis- 
position ! Yet, take care, the patience of a saint may be overcome at last. 
But mark ! I give you six hours and a half to consider this ; if you then 
agree, without any condition, to do everything on earth that I choose, why — 
confound you ! I may in time forgive you. If not, zounds ! don't enter into 
the same hemisphere with me ! don't dare to breathe the same air, or use the 
same light with me ; but get an atmosphere and a sun of your own ! Ill 
strip you of your commission ; I'll lodge a five and threepence in the hands 
of trustees, and you shall live upon the interest. I'll disown you, I'll disin- 
hentjrov, TU nnget you .' and, d n me, if ever I call you Jack again !* 
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Eage, 

Vliicli is an excess of anger,) is similarly expressed, but witli 
ore violence. 

LING LEAR ON BEING DRIVEN OUT BY HIS DAUGHTERS. 

Blow wind, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes spout, 

Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

'Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world ! 

Crack nature's moulds, all germens spill at once, 

That make ungrateful man ! 

Spit fire ! Spout rain ! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 

CORIOLANUS ON BEING TAUNTED BY AUFIDIUS. 

Cor. — Hear'st thou. Mars ? 
Auf, — ^Name not the god, thou boy of tears, 
Cor. — ^Measureless liar, tiiou hast made my heart 
Too great for what contains it. Boy ! slave ! 

Cut me to pieces. Voices ; men and lads. 

Stain all your edges on me. — Boy ! false hound ! 
If you have writ your annals true, 'tis there, 
That like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Flutter'd jrour voices in Corioli, 
Alone I did it — boy ! 

O, that I had him. 

With six Aufidiuses, or minre, his tribe. 
To use my lawful sword ! 

THE QUARREL OF GLENALVON AND NORVAL. 

Nor. K I were chain'd, unarm'd, and bed-rid old. 
Perhaps I should revile ; but, as I am, 
I have no ton&;ue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race, who strive not but with deeds. 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valour, 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
I'd tell thee, — what thou art, I know thee well. 

Glen. Dost thou not know Glenalvon, born to command 
Ten thousand slaves like thee P 

Nor. Villain, no more. 

Draw, and defend thjr life. I did design 
To have defy'd thee m another cause ; 
But heav'n accelerates its vengeance on thee. 
Now, for my own, and lady Randolph's wrongs. 

LEAR ON REGAN'S DENYING HERSELF. 

Vengeance! plague! death! confusion! 
Fiery ! what quality ? Why Glo'ster, Glo'ster, 
I'd speak with the Duke of Cornwall, and his wife ; — 

Dost thou imderstand me, man ? 

The king would speak mt3tt. Conrw«Xi\ ^'a ^^"ox \^bl0cisi^ 
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Would with his daughter speak, commands her service : 
Are they informed of this ? My breath and blood ! — 
Fiery? the fiery duke ?— tell the hot duke, thjat— 
Now presently ; bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door 111 beat the drum 
Till it cry — sleep to death, 

SCORN. 
Scorn is cold anger, careless and at ease, 
Calm sense of wrong, too harmless to displease ; 
Bold in undoubted safety, 't would disclamu 
Defiance,— and with proud remissness fiame. 
Now smiles, now frowns, — ^yet both with eye serene, 
And lets the nerves play loose with painless spleen. 

CASSIUS IN SCORN OF CAESAR. 
I cannot tell, what you and other' men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single self 
I had as lief not' be, as live to be 
In awd of such a thing as I myself. 
I was bom as free as Usesar" ; so were you^ ; 
We both have fed^ as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold", as well as he : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty" day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores', 
Ceesar said" to me, Ddrest thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in mth me into this angry floods 
And swim to yonder points ? Upon the word", 
Accoutre'd' as I was, I plunged in'. 
And bade him follow" : so indeed he did". 
The torrent roar'd'; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews" ; throwing it asid§ 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy". 
But ere we could arriv6 the point proposed, 
Ceesar cried, Help' me, Cassius, or I sinJc, 
I, as .tineas', our great ancestor. 
Did from the fiames of Troy", upon his shoulders 
The old Anchis^s bear, so, from the waves of Tyber" 
Did I' the tired Ceesar" : and this" man 
Is now become a God' ; and Cassius' is 
A wretched creatur^, and must bend his body', 
If Caesar carelessly but nod" on him, 
He had a fever' when he was in Spain", 
And, when the fit' was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake" : 'tis true", this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from their colour" fly; 
And that same eye", whose bend doth awe the world', 
Did lose his lustre" : I did hear him groan"; 
\j, and that tongue" of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! it cried, give me some drink\ Titinius, 
As a sick girl". Ye gods', it doth amaze" me, 
A man of such a feeU§ temper should 
So get the start', of the majestic world. 
And bear the palm alone". 
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HATRED. 

Hatred is sullen, fury lonff retained; 

Tis willin|^ mischief warily restrained j 

This to paint strong, th' back brac'd nerves should toil 

In fetter d strain, and heave in curved, recoil, 

While, with impatient frown, th* averted eye. 

Shuns the loath'd object it disdains too nigh. 

Hatred, or aversion, expressed to or of any person or thing, 
that is odious to the speaker ; — occasions his drawing back, as 
avoiding the approach of what he hates ; the hands at the same 
time thrown out and spread, as if to keep it off. The face turned 
away from that side towards which the hands are thrown out ; 
the eyes looking angrily and asquint, the same way the hands 
are directed ; the eyebrows drawn downwards ; the upper lip 
disdainfully drawn up, but the teeth set. ITie pitch of the 
voice loud ; the tone chiding, unequal, surly, vehement ; sen- 
tences short and abrupt. 

MCHARD m. SOUNDING BUCKINGHAM ABOUT THE YOUNG 

PBINCES' MURDEK. 
Hieh, Ah, Buckingham, now do I pla;^ the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold, indeed : — 

Young Edward lives ; HuSs. now what I would speak. 
Buck, S&j on, my loving lord. 
Itich. Wny, Buckingham, I say, I would be king. 
Buck. Why, so you are, my thrice renowned liege. 
Bich. Ha ! am 1 kin^ P "us so : but Edward lives. 
Buck, True, noble pnnce. 
Bich, O bitter consequence, 

That Edward stiU should live, — ^True noble prince ! 

Cousin, thou was not wont to be so dull ; — 

Shall I be plain ? I wish the bastards dead 

And I would have it suddenly performed; 

What say'st thou now ? Speak suddenly, be brief. 

ZANGA, OBSERVING THE LOVE OF ALONZA. 

Why, get thee gone ! horror and night go with thee. 
Sisters of Acheron, go hand in hand ; 
Go dance about the bower, and close them in ; 
And tell them, that I sent you to salute them. 
Profane the ground, and for th' ambrosial rose, 
And breath of jassamine, let hemlock blacken. 
And deadly night-shade poison all the air : 
For the sweet nightingale, may ravens croak, 
Toads pant, and adders rustle through the leaves ; 
May serpents, winding up the trees, let fall 
Their hissing necks upon them from above. 
And mingle kisses — such as I would give them. 

SHYLOCK, ON SEEING ANTONIO COMING. 
How like a fawning publican he looks ! 
I hate him, for he is a christian '. 
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But more, for that in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him, 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest : cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him. 

EXECRATION OF MELANCHOLY. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight bom. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 
'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ! 

Find out some uncouth cell. 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 

And the night raven sings ; 
There under ebon shades, and low-broVd rocks, 

(As ragged as thy locks,) 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

SATAN'S SOLILOQUY. 
O thou that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere. 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against Heaven's matchless King! 

Revenge. 
Revenge, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth; sends 
blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the mouth towards the ears ; 
clenches both fists, and bends the elbows in a straining manner. 
The tone of voice and expression, are much the same with that of 
anger ; but the pitch not so hard. 

PERSONIFICATION OF REVENGE. 

^With a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose — 
He threw ms blood-stain'd sword, in thunder down. 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 

And ever and anon he beat 

The doubling drum, with furious heat; 
-Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 



f. 



While each strained ball of sight 
Seem'd bursting from his head ! 
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SHYLOCK FOR HIS POUND OF ANTONIO'S FLESH. 

p it will feed nothing else, it will feed my revenge^ ! He hath disgraced 
and hinder'd me of half a million'; laugh 'd at my losses^ mock'd at my 
ib\ scom'd at my nation' ; thwarted my bargains', cooled my friends', 
ted mine enemies ; and what's his reason' ? I am a Jew ? Hath not a Jew 
i' P Hath not a Jew hands',organs', dimensions', senses^, affections', passions' ? 
: with the same food', hurt with the same weapons', subject to the same 
ases', healed by the same means', warm'd and cooFd by the same winter 
summer, as a Christian is' ? If you prick' us, do we not bleed' ? K you 
le' us, do we not laugh' ? If you poison' us, do we not die' ? And if you 
nff' us, shall we not reveng^ ? If we are like you in the rest', we will 
im)le you in that'. If a Jew wrong a Christian', what is his humility' ? 
enge' : If a Christian wrong a Jew*, what should be his sufferance by the 
istian example'? Why, revenge'. The villainy you teach' me, I will 
cute'; and it shall go hard', but I will better' the instruction. 

[ACDUFF HEARING OF HIS CHILDREN'S MURDER BY 

MACBETH. 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes'. 

And braggart with my tongue' ! But, gentle heaven'. 

Cut short all intermission'; front to front'. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland', and myself ; 

Within my sword's length' set him ; if he 'scape'. 

Heaven' forgive him too. 

THE WELSH BARD CURSING EDWARD I. 

Ruin seize the ruthless king. 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 

Though fann'd by conquest's crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ! 

Nor helm nor hauberk's twisted mail. 

Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant, shall prevail. 

To shield thy soul from nightly fears. 

From Cambria's curse, from Cfambria's tears! 

REVENGE FROM ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

Revenge, revene^e ! Timotheus cries, 

See the fdnes arise! 

See the snakes that they rear. 

How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 

Behold a grisly band, y 

Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are the Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain. 

And unburied remain. 

Inglorious on the plain. 

Give the vengeance due, 

To the valiant crew : 
Behold how they toss their torches on high. 

How they point to the Persian abodes 

And glitt'rmg temples of their hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy. 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau, with. ze«i \o ^%ieXx^^ \ 
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Thais led the way, 
To light them to liieir prey : 
And like anoUier Helen, fird another Troy ! 

PART OF SEMPRONIUS' SPEECH FOR WAR 

Rise, fathers rise ! 'tis Rome demands your help ; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens : 
Rouse up, for shame ! our brothers of Pharsalia, 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud, to battle ! 
Great Pompe/s shade compl^ms that we are slow, 
And Scipio s ghost walks unreveng'd amongst us ! 

ZANGA'S REASONS FOR REVENGE ON ALONZO. 

*Tis twice three years since that great man, 

(Great let me call him, for he conquered me) 

Made me the captive of his arm in fight. 

He slew my father, and threw chains o'er me, 

While I, with pious rage, pursued revenge. 

I then was young ; he plac d me near his person, 

And thought me not dishonoured by his service. 

One day, (may that returning day be night. 

The stain, the curse, of each succeeding? year !) 

For something, or for nothing, in his ynie 

He struck me : (while I tell it, do I hve P) 

He smote me on the cheek ! I did not stab him — 

For that were poor revenge. — ^E'er since, his folly 

Has striv*n to bury it beneath a heap 

Of kindnesses, and thinks it is forgot ; 

Insolent thought ! and like a second blow, — 

Has the dark adder venom ? So have I, 

When trod upon. Proud Spaniard, thou shalt feel me!- 

Bv nightly march he purposed to surprize 

The Moorish camp j but I have taken care 

They shall be ready to receive his favour. 

Faihng in this, (a cast of utmost moment) 

Would*darken dl the conquests he has won, — 

Be propitious, O Mahomet, on this important hour ; 

Ana give at length my famish'd soul revenge ! 

OTHELLO VOWS REVENGE ON CASSIO. 

O that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge. 

Now do I see 'tis true. — Look here, lago. 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven, 'tis gone j — 

Arise black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ; 

Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne. 

To tyrannous hate ! Swell, bosom^ with thy fraught. 

For tis of aspick's tongues. 

O, blood, lago, blood ! — 

Like to the Pontick sea 

Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feeLs retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont; 
Even 00 my bloody thoughts, witli violent pace, 
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Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love, 
'Till, that a capable, and wide revenge 
SwaUow them up. 

Malice. 
Malice^ or spite, expresses itself like Revenge. 

SHYLOCK DEMANDING HIS POUND OF ANTONIO'S FLESH. 

I have possess'd your grace of what I purpose. 

And by our holy sabbath have I sworn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond ; 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom ! 

Youll ask me, why I rather choose to have 

A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 

Three thousand ducats, ni not answer that ; 

But s&j it is my humour ; is it answer'd ? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat. 

And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 

To have it bane'd ? What, are you answer'd yet ? 

3ome men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings i' the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine for affection. 

Mistress of passion sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes or loathes ; now for your answer : 

As there is no firm reason to be render'd, 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig. 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat, 

Why he, a swollen bag-pipe, but of force 

Must yield to such inevitable shame. 

As to offend, himself being offended ! 

So I can give no reason, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and certain loathing 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Are you answer'd ? 

ZANGA MALICIOUSLY JOYFUL ON DECEIVING ALONZO. 

joy, thou welcome stranger ! twice three years, 

1 have not felt thy vital beam ; but now 

It warms my veins, and plays around my heart : — 
A fiery instinct lifts me nrom the ground. 
And 1 could mount, — the spirits numberless 
Of my dear countrymen, which yesterday 
Left their poor bleeding bodies on the field. 
And all assembled here, and o'er inform me, — 
O bridegroom ! great indeed thy present bliss ; 
Yet ev'n by me unenvied : for be sure 
It is thy last, last smile, that which now 
Sits on thy cheek : enjoy it while thou ma/st ; 
Anguish and groans, and death, bespeak to-morrow, 
Thus far my deep-laid plots and dark designs 
Go well. — 
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Envy. 

Envy is expressed a little more moderately in its gestures than 
Malice, but is much of the same kind. 

" Base Envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach". 

SATAN'S SOLILOQUY ON THE SUN. 

O thou that with surpassing gloi^ crownM, 
Look'st from thy sole dommion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no Mendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee now I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere, 
'Till pride and worse ambition threw me down. 
Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless king ! 

GLO'STER, ENVIOUS OF KING EDWARD. 

Ay, Edward will use women honourably. 
Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all. 
That from his loins no hopeful branch majr spring, 
To cross me, from the golden time I look for ! — 

I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap. 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks ; 

O, miserable thought ! And more unlikely, 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 

Why, love foreswore me in my mother's womb ; 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To shrink mine arm up like a wither'd shrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back. 

Where sits deformity to mock my body ; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part. 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be beloved ? 

O monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought. 

Pity. 

Pity, — a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down upon 
distress with lifted hauds ; eyebrows drawn down ; mouth open, 
and features drawn together. Its expression, as to looks and 
gesture, is the same as in suflFering or pain, but more moderate, 
as the feelings are only sympathetic, and therefore one remove, 
as it were, more distant from the soul, than what one feels in 
^ae^s own person. 
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Pity is active sense of alien grief; 

Think some dear dying sufferer begs reKef ; 

Aidful idea springs to succour woe, 

And every quivering sinew learns to glow ; 

While mild as sighmg saints, the saddening face, 

Clouds into anguish with relenting grace. 

DESDEMONA ON HEABJNQ OTHELLO'S STORY. 

She swore, — ^In faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 

Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 

That heaven had made her such a man ! she th^nk'd me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story. 

And that would woo her. 

FROM ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 

He chose a mournful muse. 

Soft pity to infuse ; 
He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate, 

Fall'n, faU'n, fall'n, faU'n, 
Fall'n from his high estate. 
And weltering in his blood I 

Deserted at his utmost need, 

By those his former bounty fed. 

On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes ! 
With downcast eyes the joyless victor sate, 
Revolving in his alter'd soul. 

ITie various turns of fate below. 

And now and then a sigh it stole. 
And tears began to flow I — 

HAMLET'S REFLECTIONS ON SEEING YORICK'S SCULL. 

Alas I poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio j a fellow of infinite jest ; of 
most excellent fancy : he hath borne me on his back a thousand times ; and 
now, how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at it. Here 
hung those lips, that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes, now ? your gambols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment that 
were wont to set the table on a roar ? Not one now to mock your own grin- 
ninff P quite chap-fallen ? Now pet you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, 
let her paint an inch thick, to this complexion she must come at last ; make 
her laugh at that. 

YORK, IN RICHARD IL 

As in a theati'e, the eyes of men. 

After a well grac'd actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. 

E'en so, or with much more contempt, men's eyes 

Did scowl on Richard ; No man cry d God save him *^ 

No joyful tongue gave him his 'weVcoTQft\vav£ife^ 
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But dust was thrown upon his sacred head, 

Which, with such gentle sorrow he shook of, — 

His face still combatting with tears and smiles, 

The hackees of his grief and patience, — 

That had not God for some strong purpose, steel'd 

The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted, 

And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

But heaVn hath a hand in these events ; 

To whose high will we bound our calm contents. 

THE WIDOW,— FROM BLAIR'S GRAVK 

The new made widow too — ^IVe sometimes spied, 

Sad sight ! slow moving o'er the prostrate dead. 

Listless she crawls along in doleful black, 

While bursts of sorrow gush from either eye. 

Prone on the grave of the dear man she drops ; 

While busy medling memory in barbarous succession. 

Musters up the past endearments of their softer hours, 

Tenacious of its theme. Still, still she thinks she sees him ! 

And indulging the fond thought. 

Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf. 

Nor heeds the passenger who walks that way ! 

PASSION OF THE REDEEMER. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth; 
He is despised and rejected ; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief 
— He was wounded for our transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniqmties ; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed. 

MURDER OF THE YOUNG PRINCES, RICHARD IH. 

The tyrannous and bloody act is done ; 

The most-arch deed of piteous massacre 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton, and Forrest, whom I did suborn. 

To do this piece of ruthless butchery, 

Albeit they were flesh'd villians, bloody do^s. 

Melting with tenderness and mild compassion ; 

Wept like two children, in their death's sad story : 

O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes. 

Thus, thus, quoth Forrest, girdling one another 

Within their alabaster innocent arms ; 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk ; 

Which m their summer beauty kiss'd each other, 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay, 

Which once, quoth Forrest, almost changed my mind, 

But 0, the devil, — there the villain stopp'd: 

When Dighton tlius told on, — we smotner'd 

The most replenish'd sweet work of nature, 

That from the prime creation e'er she framed, 

Hence both are gone with conscience and remorse j 

They could not s])cak, and so I left them both, 

To bear these tidings to tkc \AooAy Vivi^. 
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MIRANDA, DEPLORING THE SHIPWRECK. 

If by your art, (my dearest father,) you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them ; 
The sky, it seems, would pour down striking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. Oh ! I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer : a brave vessel, 
(Who had no doubt, some noble creatures in her,) 
Dash'd all to pieces. Oh ! the cry did knock 
Against my very heart : Poor souls ! they perish'd. 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so have swallow'd, and 
The freighting souls within her. 

ANNA, COMMISSERATING LADY RANDOLPH. 

Forgive the rashness of your Anna's love : 

Urg'd by affection, I have thus presum'd 

To interrupt your solitary thoughts; 

And warn you of the hours that you neglect, 

And lose in sadness. 

Oh happiness ! where art thou to be found ? 

I see thou dwellest not with birth and beauty. 

Though grac'd with grandeur, and in wealth array'd, 

Nor dost thou, it should seem, with virtue dwell ; 

Else had this gentle lady miss'd thee not. 

BRAKENBURY, COMPASSIONATING CLARENCE. 

God give your grace good rest .' 

Sorrow breaks seasons, and reposing hours. 

Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night. 

Princes have but the titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil ; 

And, for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of restless cares 

So that, between their titles, and low name, 

There's nothing differs, but the outward fame. 

Love. 

Love, (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. The 
forehead is smoothed, and eidarged ; the eyebrows are arched : 
the mouth, a little open, and smiling ; the eyes languishing and 
half-shut, doat upon the beloved object. The countenance some- 
times assumes the eager and wishfid look of Desire fsee Desire), 
but mixed with an air of satisfaction and repose. The accents 
are soft, and winning ; the tone of voice flattering , persuasive, 
patheticy musical, rapturous, as in Joy fsee Joy. J The attitude 
much the same with that of Desire. Occasionally both hands are 
pressed eagerly to the bosom. 

Love, (unsuccessful) — adds an air of anxiety ^hA^tsi^^ss^^^ , 
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— (see Perplexity^ Melancholy, 8fc.J also Persuasion, Flattery 
and the other emotions of mind, of which Love most partakes. 

Love, is at once, intense and slack desire ; 
There hope inflames, while reverence cools the fire, 
Fear of repulse, bold sense of joy withdraws ; 
Sighs in each accent ; every movement awes, 
Soft earnest looks, blush o*er the including face, 
And sinewy transport, borrows shade from grace. 

Love Successful. 
CASTALIO IN PRAISE OF MONIMIA'S BEAUTY. 

Who oan behold such beauty and be silent ! 

Oh ! I could talk to thee for ever : 

For ever fix and gaze on those dear eyes : 

For every glance they send, darts through my soul ! 

FLORIZEL ADMIRING PERDITA. 

What you do, 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever ; T^hen you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so ; so give aims ; 
Pra^ so ; and, for the ordering of your afiairs. 
To sing them too j when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; more still, still so, and own 
No other function : each your doing. 
So singular in each particular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds. 
That all your acts are queens'. 

LOVE, (Unsuccessful.) 

J£ music be the food of love, play on ; 

Give me an excess of it ; that surfeiting, ' 

The appetite may sicken, and to die, — 

That strain again ; — it had a dying fall ; 

O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south 

That breathes upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour. Enough, no mo re ; 

'lis not so sweetAow, as it was berore, 

spirit of love^ m)w quick and fresh art thou ! 

That notwitltstending thy capacity 

Receiveth as fne'sea, nought enters there. 

Of what validify or pitch soever. 

But Mis into aoKatement and low price, 

Even in a min|at;e'! so full of shapes is.fiEUicy, 

That it alono ils Mgh fantastical. 

PHCElEte EST LOVE WITH ROSALIND. 

Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
'Tis but a peevish boy : — yet he talks weU ; — 
But what care I for words ? Yet words do well, 
When hi tli«t. ^eaks them pleases those that hear ; 
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It is a pretty youth ; — ^Not very pretty ;— 

But sure he s proud, and yet ms pride becomes him ; 

He'll make a proper man ; the best thing in him 

Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 

Did make offence, his eye did heal it up : 

He is not tall ; yet for his years he's taQ ; 

Hia leg is but so so ; and yet 'tis well ; 

There was a pretty redness in his lip ; 

A little riper, and more lusty red 

Than that mixed in his cheek ; 'twas just the difference 

Betwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

There be some ivomen, Sylvius, had they mark'd him 

In parcels as I did, woida have gone near 

To fall in love with him ; but for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 

For what had he to do to chide at me ? 

He said my eyes were black, and my hair black, 

And now I am remember'd, scom'd at me ) 

I marvel why I answer'd not again. 

But that's all one ; omittance is no quittance. 

Ill write to him a very taunting letter. 

And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Sylvius ? 

VIOLA, (DISGUIS'D IN LOVE WITH ORSINO.) 

Vio, My father had a daughter lov'd a man 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

I should your lordship. 
Ors, And what's her history ? 
Vio. A blank, my lord : she never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm 'i 'th' bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek : she pin'd in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like ratience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 

A LOVE-SICK SHEPHERD'S COMPLAINT. 

Ah, well-a-day ! how long must I endure 
This pining pain ? Or, who shall speed my cure ? 
Fond love no cure will have ; seeks no repose ; 
Delights in grief, nor any measure knows. 
Lo ! now the moon begins in clouds to rise, 
The brightening stars bespangle all the skies, 
The winds are hushed. The dews distil ; and sleep 
Hath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary sheep. 
I only with the prowling wolf constrain'd 
All night to wake. With hunger he is pain'd. 
And I with love. His hunger he may tame ; 
But who can quench, O cruel love ! thy flame ? 
Whilom did I, all as this popular fair, 
Up-raise my heedless head, devoid of care ; 
'Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game j 
Nor could they merry, make till Lubin came. 

Q 
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Who better seen than I in shepherd's arts. 

To please the lads, and win the lasses' hearts? 

How deftly to my oaten reed so sweet. 

Wont they upon the green to shift their feet ! 

And weaned in the dance, how would they yearn. 

Some well-deris'd tale from me to learn P 

For many a song, and tale of mirth, had I 

To chase the loitering sun adown the sky. 

But ah ! since Lucy coy deep wrought her spight 

Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 

The jolly youths I fly ; and all alone 

To rocks and winds pour forth my fruitful moan. 

Oh ! leave thy cruelty, relentless fair ; 

E'er lingering long, I perish through despair. 

Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind. 

Though not so fair, she would have ^roVd more kind. 

O think, unwitting maid ! while yet is time. 

How flying years impair thy youthful prime !• 

Thy virgin bloom will not for ever stay. 

And flowers, though left ungather'd, will decay, 

The flowers, anew returning seasons bring ; 

But faded beauty has no second spring, 

^my words are wind ! she, deaf to all my cries. 

Takes pleasure in the mischief of her eyes. 

HELENA, PINING FOR LOVE OF DEMETRIUS. 

Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay, 

Demetrius loves you. Fair ; O happy fair ! 

Your eyes are lode-stars ; and your tongue's sweet air 

More tunable than lark to shepherd's ear. 

When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear, 

Sickness is catcmnff ; O were favour so ! 

Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 

My ear should catch your voice, my eye your eye. 

My tongue should catch your tongue s sweet melody. 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being hated, 

The rest 111 give to be to you translated. 

O, teach me now you look ; and with what art 

You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 

Admiration. 

Admiration^ a mixed passioii^ consisting of wonder, ^thlave, 
or esteeniy takes away the fanmiar gesture, and expression of 
simple love fsee Love J, Keeps the respectfiil look, and attitude 
f^see Modesty and Veneration) ; the eyes are opened wide, and 
now and then raised towards heaven. The mouth is opened. 
The hands are lifted up ; The tone of voice rapturous. This 
passion expresses itself copiously, making great use of the figure 

PRINCE JUBA IN PRAISE OF MARCIA. 

The Tirtuous Marcia, towers above her sex ; 
IVne she is &ir» O, hon divinely fiur ! 
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But still the lovely maid improves her charms, 

By inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, and sanctity of manners 

Cato's soul shines out in every thing she acts and speal^js, 

While winning mildness and attractive smiles, 

Dwell in her looks, and with hecoming grace. 

Soften the rigour of her &,ther's virtues ! 

COMUS, AFTER LADY SINGING THE ECHO SONG. 

Can any mortal mixture of Earth's mould, 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 

Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 

Of darkness, till it smiled ! I have oft heard 

My mother Circ6, with the Syrens three. 

Amid the flowery-kirtled Naiads, 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs ; 

Who, as they sun^, would take the prisoned soul 

And lap it in Elysium ; Scylla wept. 

And cmd her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause : 

Yet they in peaceful slumber lull'd the sense. 

And in sweet madness robVd it of itself; 

But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard *till now. Til speak to her. 

And she shall be my queen. Hail foreign wonder, 

Whom certain these roug^h shades did never breed. 

Unless the goddess that in rural shrine 

Dwell'st here with Pan, or Sylvan, by blest song, 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch me prosperous growth of this tall wood. 

DAM TO EVE, ON SEEING THE ANGEL RAPHAEL APPROACH. 

Haste hither, Eve, and worth thy sight, behold, 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving ; seems another morn 
Risen or mid-noon : some great behest from heaven 
To us perhaps he brings, and will vouchsafe 
This day to be our guest. But go with speed. 
And wnat thy stores contain, bring forth, and pour 
Abundance, nt to honour and receive 
Our heaveidy stranger : well may we afford 
Our givers tW o^ gifts, imd Ikrge bestow 
From laree bestowed, where nature multiplies 
Her fertile growth, and by disburdening grows 
More fruitful, which instructs us not to spare. 

Wonder. 
Wonder, or Amazement (without any other interestm% 
fision, as hve, esteem, ^c) opens t\ie e^e^, ^tl^ xaai^^'s* '^^■«s. 
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appear very prominent; sometimes raises them to the skies; 
but oftener, and more expressively, fixes them on the object, if 
the cause of the passion be a present and visible object, with the 
look, all except die wildness of fear, (see Fear.) If the hands 
hold anything, at the time, when the object of wonder appears, 
they immediately let it drop, motionless; and the whole body 
fixes in the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open : the hands held up open, nearly in the attitude of 
fear (see Fear,) The first access of this passion, stops all utterance ; 
but it makes amends afterwards by a copious flow of words and 
exclamations. In the latter case, it expresses itself like surprise 
or astonishment. 

WONDER. 

"Wonder is curious fear — suppose by night. 
Some pale met spectre cross dthe moon's dim light, 
Sudden the bac^ning blood retreating swift, 
Swells the press'd heart; — each fibre Mis to lift. 
Lost in short pause — arrested motion lies, 
And sense climbs doubtful to the straining eyes. 

SIMPLE WONDER, OR AMAZEMENT. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 
How complicate, how wonderful is man P 
How passmff wonder J7e, who made him such ? 
Who center d in our make such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvellously mix'd, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in beings endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam etherial, sullied and absorb'd ! 
Though sullied and dishonour'd ; still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 
An heir of glory ! O frail child of dust ! 
Helpless Lnmortal ! Lisect infinite ! 
A worm ! a God ! — ^I tremble at myself. 
And in myself am lost ! at home a stranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, surprized, aghast 
And wond'ring at her own : how reason reek ! 
O what a miracle to man, is man. 
Triumphantly distress'd ! what joy ! what dread ! 
Alternately transported, and alarmed ! 
What can preserve my life ? or what destroy ? 
An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave : 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 

Wonder, Surprize, Astonishment. 
CONSTANCE, ON KING JOHN'S AND LEWIS'S RECONCIUATION. 

Gone to be married ! gone to swear a peace 

False blood to false blood join'd ! gone to be friends ! 

Shall Lewis have Blanch ? and Blanch those provinces ? 
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It is not so ; thou hast mispoke, misheard ? 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot he : thon dost hut say 'tis so.- 



What dost thou mean hy shaking of thy head ? 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son ? 
What means that hand upon that hreast of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentahle rheum, 
like a proud river peering o'er his hounds ? 
Be these sad sighs conformers of thy words ? 
Then speak again : not all thy former tale, 
But this one word — ^whether thy tale he true ? 

SALISBURY ON FINDING PRINCE ARTHUR MURDERED. 

Sir Richard, what think you ? Have you heheld. 

Or, have you read, or heard ? or could you think ? 

Or do you almost think, although you see, 

That you do see ? Could thought, without this ohject, 

Form such another ? This is the very top. 

The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest 

Of murder's arms ; This is the hloodiest shame. 

The wildest savagry, the vilest stroke. 

That ever wall-ey'd Wrath, or starving Rage, 

Presented to the tears of soft Remorse. 

MACBETH MEETING THE WITCHES. 

-What are these ?- 



So wither'd and so wild in their attire ! 

That look not like the inhahitants o' the earth. 

And yet live on't ? Live you P or are you ought 

That man may question ? You seem to understand me. 

By each at once her choppy fingers laying 

Upon her skinny lips ; — You should be women ; 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 

That you are so ? — 

Speak if you can ; — ^What are you ? 

THE CAMELION DESCRIBED. 

A stranger animal, cried one. 
Sure never liv'd beneath the sun ; 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoin'd ! 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ! 

Wonder mix't with Pleasure. 

FERDINAND IN THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

Where should this music be ? I' th' air, or i' th' earth ? 
It soimds no more : — and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 
This music crept by me npon t\\e via\ieT«> •, 
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Allaying both their fury, and my passion 
With its sweet air. Thence I have followed it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather; — ^But 'tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 

LADY RANDOLPH ON DISCOVERING DOUGLAS. 

La. Rand, Thy virtue ends her woe : — my son, my son ! 

I am thy mother, and the wife of Douglas ! 
Norv, O heaVn and earth, how wond'rous is my fiite ! 

Art thou my mother ! Ever let me kneel ! 
La. Rand, Ima^e of Douglas ! fruit of fatal love ! 

All mat I owe thy sire, I pay to thee, 
Norv. Respect and admiration stiU possess me, 

Checking the love and fondness of a son : 

Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 

But did my sire surpass the rest of men. 

As thou excellest all of womankind ? 
La. Rand. Arise, my son ! In me thou dost behold 

The poor remains of beauty once admired : 

The autumn of my days is come already ; 

For sorrow made my summer haste away. 

Yet in my prime I equalled not thy father ; 

His eyes were like the eagle's, yet sometimes 

Like the dove's ; and, as he pleas'd he won 

All hearts with softness, or with spirit aw'd. 

Hope. 
Hope brightens the countenance, arches the eyebrows ; gives 
the eyes an eager wishful look ; opens the mouth to half a smile ; 
bends the body a little forward ; the feet equal ; spreads the arms 
with the hands open, as to receive the object of its longings. 
The tone of the voice is eager and uneven, inclining to that of 
joy I but curbed by a degree of doubt and anxiety. 

PERSONIFICATOIN OF HOPE. 

But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whisper'd promised pleasure, 

And hade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She call'd on Echo still, through all the song ; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiFd, and waVd her golden hair. 

HOPE, FROM GLOVER'S BOADICEA. 

O, Hope, sweet flatterer, whose delusive touch. 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort. 
Relieves the load of poverty ; sustains 
The captive bending with the weight of bonds, 
And smooths the pillow of disease and pain ; 
Send back th* exploring messenger with joy, 
And Jet me hail tnec from that fivciidLYy ^to\c. 
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INVOCATION OF HOPE. 

Hope, thou nurse of young Desire, 
Fairy promiser of joy ; 
Painted vapoui*, glow-worm, fire, 
Secret bliss that ne'er can cloy j 
Kind deceiver, flatter still, 
Deal out pleasures unpossess'd, 
With thy dreams my fancy fill, 
And in visions make me bless'd. 

Desire. 

Desire, (which is Hope strongly excited) diflPers chiefly from 
it in the latter particnlax, as to expression, there being more the 
appearance of doubt and anxiety in Hope than Desire. Desire 
most generally expresses itself by bending the body forward, and 
stretching the arms towards the object, as to grasp it, The 
countenance smiling, but eager and wishful ; the eye wide open, 
and the eyebrows raised ; the mouth open, tone of voice sup- 
pliant, but lively and cheerful unless there be distress as well as 
desire : the expressions fluent and copious ; if no words are used, 
sighs instead of them ; but this is chiefly in distress. 
JULIET IN EXPECTATION OF ROMEO. 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus' mansion ; such a waggoner 
As PhflBton, would whip you to the west, 
And bring in cloudy mght immediately. 
Spread thy close curtain love-performing night, 
Tnat runaway's eyes may wink ; and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk'd of, and unseen ; — 

Come, night ! Come, Romeo ! Come thou day in night ! 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than new snow on a raven's back. — 

— Give me my Romeo ; and when he shall die, 

Take him, and cut him out in little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love, 

But not possessed it ; and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy'd ; so tedious is this day, 

As is the ni^ht before some festival 

To an impatient child, that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my nurse. 

Despair. 

Despair, as in a condemned criminal, or one who has lost all 
hope of salvation, bends the eyebrows downwards ; clouds the 
forehead ; rolls the eyes frightfully around ; opens the mouth 
towards the ears ; bites the lips ; widens the nostrils ; gnashes 
with the teeth, like a fierce wild beasl ', TVia \L'e,«si\. Sa \5:i<5i tkjqw^ 
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hardened to suffer tears to flow, yet the eyes will be red and 
inflamed, like those of an animal in a rabid state. The head is 
hung down upon the breast. The arms are bounded at the 
elbows, the flsts are clenched hard ; and the whole body strained, 
and violently agitated; groans, expressive of inward torture 
more frequently uttered than words. If any words, they are 
few, and expressed with a sullen eager bitterness ; the tone of 
voice often loud and furious. As Despair often drives people to 
distraction, and self-murder, it can hardly be overacted by one 
who would represent it properly. 

PERSONIFICATION OF DESPAIR. 

With woeftil measures wan despair ^ 

Low sullen sounds his grief begml'd ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 

*Twas sad by fits, by starts *twas wild. 

CARDINAL BEAUFORT ON HIS DEATH-BED. 

K, Hen, How fares my lord ? speak, Beaufort, to thy sovereign. 
Card, If thou be'st death, rU give thee England's treasure, 
Enough to purchase such another island. 
So thou will let me live, and feel no pain. 

K, Hen. Ah ! what a sign it is of evil life, 

When death's approach is seen so terrible ! 
War* Beaufort, it is thy sovereign speaks to thee. 
Card. Bring me unto my trial when you will. 

Died he not in his bed ? Where should he die ? 
Can I make men live, whether they will or no ? — 
O ! torture me no more, I will confess, — 
Alive again ? then shew where he is ; 
I'll give a thousand pound to look upon him. — 
He hath no eyes, the dust hath blinded them. — 
Comb down his hair : look ! look ! it stands upright, 
Like Hme twigs set to catch my vringed soul ! 
Give me some drink ; and bid the apothecary 
Bring me the strong poison that I bought of him. 

K. Hen. O thou eternal Mover of the heavens. 

Look with a gentle eye upon this vnretch ! 
O, beat away the busy medling fiend, 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair!^ 
War. See how the pangs of death doth make lum grin. 

K, Hen, Peace to his soul, if God's good pleasure be ! 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on heaven's bliss. 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope, — 
He dies, and makes no sign ; O God, forgive him t 

PART OF SATAN'S SOLILOQUY. 

Be then his love accurs'd, since love or hate. 



To me alike, it deals eternal woe, 

Nay, curs't be thou I since against h\&, thy will 
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Chose freely what it now so justly rues, 
Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Inflnite wrath, and infinite despair ; 
Which way I fly is Hell, mysefr am Hell ; 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 
To which the Hell I suffer, seems a Heaven — 
O then, at last relent ! Is there no place 
Left for repentance ? None for pardon left ? 
None left out by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 
With other promises, and other vaunts 
Than to submit ; boasting I could subdue 
Th' Omnipotent ; Ah me ! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery ! such joy ambition finds ! 

JEALOUSY. 
Pain-seeking Jealousy feels doubtful rage. 
Which trustful pity struggles to assuage ; 
Thence frets uncertain pain, with pensive glow, * 
And look and action share divided woe. 
Sad in the face — ^the hearts felt softness reigns 
While each tug'd sinew angry vengeance strains. 

Jealousy, is a ferment of love, hatred, hope, fear, shame, 
anxiety, suspicion, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty, ven- 
geance, madness ; and if these be such, of all others which can 
agitate the human mind, therefore to express Jealousy well, it 
is required that one should know how to represent justly, all 
those passions by turns. For this reason, we have placed it at 
the conclusion of these exercises on the passions, that the pupil 
having had a previous idea of expressing all the rest, might be 
the better able to express this with effect ; and we refer him 
separately to the others, to refresh his memory. See Love, 
Hatred, 8fc, Jealousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, 
thoughtfulness, anxiety ; absence of mind. Sometimes it bursts 
out in piteous complaint, and weeping ; then a gleam of hope, that 
all is yet well, lights up the countenance into a momentary smile. 
Immediately the face, clouded with a sudden gloom, shews the 
mind overcast again with horrid suspicions, and frightful imagi- 
nations. Then the arms are folded upon the breast ; the fists 
violently clenched : the rolling bloodshot eyes, dart fury. He 
hurries to and fro, he has no more rest than a ship in troubled 
sea, the sport of winds and waves. Again, Ive CLOXCL^a^^'^\xafi&"<^\j5» 

R 
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rest a litde, to reflect on the chaxms of the suspected object. She 
appears to his imagination, like the sweetness of the rising mom. 
Then his monster-breeding fancy represents her, as false as she is 
fair. Then he roars out like one on a rack ; throws himself on 
the ground, and beats his head against the floor or pavement. 
Then he springs up, and with the look and action of a fiiry, snatches 
the instrument of death, after destroying the loved, suspected, 
hated, lamented, fair one, he stabs himself to the heart, and falls, 
a horrible picture of the excess of the passions. 

PERSONIFICATION OF JEALOUSY. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
Of different themes the veering song was mix'd ; 
And now it courted Love, now raging, called on Hate. 

ALONZO AND LEONORA. 

Ye amaranths ! ye roses, like the mom ! 

Sweet myrtles, and ye golden orange groves ! 

Are ye not blasted as I enter in ; 

Joy-giving, love-inspiring, holy bower ! 

Know, in thy fragrant bosom thou receivest 

A murderer ! — Ha ! she sleeps — 

The day's uncommon heat has overcome her. 

Then take, toy longing eyes, your last ftill gaze. 

Oh, what a sight is here ! how dreadful fair ! 

Who would not think that being innocent ? 

Oh, my distracted heart ! — Oh, cruel heaven ! 

To give such charms as these, and then call man, 

Mere man, to be your executioner ! 

But see, she smiles ! I never shall smile more. 

It strongly tempts me to a parting kiss. 

Ha ! snule again P She dreams of him she loves. 

Curse on her charms ! Fll stab her through them all. 

LEONTES ON HERMOINE'S SUPPOSED UNFAITHFULNESS. 

How blessed am I 

In my just censure ! In my true opinion ! — 

Alack, for lesser knowledge ! — how accurs'd 

In being so blest ! — ^There may be in the cup 

A spider steep'd, and one may drink ; depart 

And yet partake no venom, for his knowledge 

Is not infected ; but if one present 

The abhor'd ingredient to his eye, make known 

How he hath drank, he cracks his gor^e and sides, 

With violent hefts ; — ^I have drank and seen the spider. 

OTHELLO MADE JEALOUS OF DESDEMONA. 

Ha ! Ha ! false to me ! To me ? 

Avaunt ! begone ; thou hast set me on the rack ; — 

I swear 'tis better to be much abus'd 

Than but to know't a little. 
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What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust ? 
I saw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me, 
I slept the next night well, was free and merry, 
I found not Cassio's kisses on her lips : 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he's not rohb'd at all. 

1 had been happy if the general camp, 

Pioneers and all, had tasted her sweet booy, 
So I had nothing known : Oh now, for ever, 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! Farewell content; 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump. 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war ! 
And O, you mortal engines, whose rude throats, 
Th* inmiortal Jove*s dread clamours coimterfeit. 
Farewell ! Othello's occupation's gone : — 

-Villain, be sure thou prov'st thy words ; 

Be sure of it, give me the ocular proof; 

Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul. 

Thou had'st better have been bom a dog. 

Than answer my wak'd wrath ; — 

— If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorse, 

On horror^ head horrors accumulate. 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed. 

For nothing cans't thou to damnation add, 

Greater than that. Nay stay — thou should'st be honest, 

By the world, 

I think my wife is honest, and think she is not ; 

I think that thou art just, and think thou art not ; 

111 have some proof, her name that was as fresh 

As Dian's visage, is now begrim'd and black 

As mine own face. K there be cords, or knives. 

Poison, or fire, or sufibcating streams, 

Fll not endure it. Would 1 were satisfied ! 

logo. Patience, I say ; yomr mind perhaps may change, 
OtheUo. Never lago. Like to the Pontick sea. 

Whose icy current, and compulsive course 

Ne'er feefs retiring ebb, but keeps due on 

To the Propontick, and the Hellespont, 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne'er look back, ne er ebb to humble love. 

'Till that a capable and wide revenge 

Swallow them up — Now, by yond' marble heaven, 

In due reverence of a sacred vow 

I here engage my words. 

KITELY AND WIFE. 

Kite* What dost thou say ? — doubt thee ? 

I should as soon suspect myself; no, no. 
My confidence is rooted in thy mm\,, 
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So fixed and settled, that, wer't thoa indined 
To masks, to sports and balls, where lusty youth 
Leads up the wanton dance, and the rais d pulse 
Beats quicker measures, yet I could with joy. 
With heart's ease and security, — not but 
I had rather thou should'st prefer thy home 
And me, to boys and such like vanities. 

Wife, But sure, my dear, 

A wife may moderately use these pleasures, 
Which numbers, and the time gives sanction to. 
Without the smallest blemish on her name. 

Kite. And so she may ; and I'll go with thee, child ; 
I will, indeed , — ^111 lead thee there myself, 
And be the foremost reveller. Ill silence 
The sneers of envy, stop the tongue of slander ; 
Nor will I more be pointed at, as one 
DisturVd with jealousy. 

Wife Why, were you ever so ? 

Kite. What ! ha ! never — ha, ha, ha ! , 

She stabs me home [aside} — Jealous of thee ! 
No, do not believe it, — speak low, my love. 
Thy brother will overhear us, — No, no, my dear. 
It could not be, it could not be, — ^for — ^for — 
What is the time now ? I shall be too late — 
No, no, thou may'st be satisfied 
There's not the smallest spark remaining — 
Remaining — ^What do I say ? — There never was. 
Nor can, nor ever shall be, — so be satisfied — 
Is Cobb within there ? — Give me a kiss. 
My dear; There, there, now we are reconciled, 
111 be back immediately — Good bye, good bye, — 
Ha, ha ! jealous ! — I shall burst my sides with laughing : 
Ha, ha ! Cobb where are you ? ha, ha ! 

FORD— MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Has Page any brains ? Has he any eyes ? hath he any thinking ; sure they 
sleep ; he hath no use of them; Why, tnis boy will carry a letter twenty miles 
as easy as a cannon will shoot point blank twelve score ; He pieces out his 
wife's inclination ; ho gives her folly motion, and advantage ; and now she's 
goin^ to my wife, and Falstaffs boy with her. A man may hear this shower 
sing in the wind ! — and FalstafTs boy with her !— Good plots ! — They are laid ; 
and our revolted wives share damnation together. Well, I wiU take him ; 
then torture my wife, pluck the borrow'd veil of modesty from the so-seeming 
mistress Page, divulge Page himself for a secure and wilful Actseon ; and to 
these violent proceemngs all my neighbours shall cry aim. The clock gives 
me my cue, and my assurance bids me search : there I shall find Falstaff; 
I shall be rather praised for this than mock'd ; for it is as positive as the 
earth is firm, that Falstaff is there : I will go. 

Minor Passions or Emotions of the Mind. 

Respect. 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 
Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors. 
My yery noble and approved good masters. 
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That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

Is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offendmg 

Hath this extent, no more, 

Kude am I in my speech, 

And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

'Till now some nine moons wasted, they nave used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than 'pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause. 

In speaking for myself: yet by your gracions patience, 

I will a round unvamish d tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms. 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For such proceeding I am charged witbd,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Veneration. 

Veneration (which is respect much raised) is nearly simi- 
larly expressed. They both, like Modesty or Submission, bend 
the body forward ; level the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet, 
of the superior character. The voice is low ; the tone submis- 
sive ; and the words few. 

ADAM ADDRESSING THE ANGEL RAPHAEL. 

" Native of Heaven, (for other place 

None can than Heaven such glorious shape contain,) 
Since by descending from the thrones above. 
Those happy places thou hast deigned awhile 
To want, and nonour these, vouchsafe with us 
Two only, who yet by sovereign gift possess 
This spacious ground, in yonder shady bower 
To rest, and what the garden choicest bears 
To sit and taste, till this meridian heat 
Be over, and the sun more cool decline." 

Excess of veneration leads to awe, which is a mixture of gravity, 
respect, veneration, and admiration, chastened by dread or fear, 
and almost excluding all action. 

Adoration or worshipping, comprehends several articles, as 
Ascription, Confession, Contrition, Intercession, Praise, Petition- 
ing, &c. The expression of which is various ; the action little ; 
and the voice, submissive, timid, unequal, trembling, meek, and 
suppliant ; but raised to a degree of cheerfulness in thanksgiving 
and praise. 

Awe. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME TO MAN. 

Night, sable, goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
In rdyless' majesty, now stretches foitl\, 
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Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world\ 
Silene<^, how dead' ! and darkness', how profound' ! 
Nor eve', nor listening ear\ an object finds ! 
Creation' sleeps, 'lis as the general pulse,^ 
Of life, stood stilT, and nature made a paus^, 
An awful* pause I prophetic of her end\ 

The bell strikes one, we take no note of time. 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue, 
Is wise in man as if an angel spoke ; 
I hear the solemn sound. If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours, 
"NVhere are they ? with years before the flood. 
It is the signaTthat demands dispatch : 
IIow much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm*d, and oV Hfe*s narrow yergo 
Look down — on what ? a fathondess abyss ; 
A dread eternity. How surely mine ! — 

ADOR.VTIOX. 

ADA\rS 3kI0I0aNG HYMN. 

Those are thr glorious works. Parent of good ! 

Almighty ! tliine this univer^ firame. 

Thus wond*rous fair ! Thyself how wondVous then. 

Unspeakable, who sitt*st above these heavens, 

TV> us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy loweist works : vet these declare 

Thy soodness Wyond thou^t, and power divine ! 

$))e«k ye who Iimk^ can telL ye sons of light, 

Ansels*: &>r ye behold him, and with songs 

Ana chortd symphonies* day without night, 

Cin^le his thAme rejiucing: ye in beavoi. 

On eaith join aU ye creatures to extol. 

Him firs^t* him last, him *midst, and without end ! 

Fairv^st of stars;, last in the train of ni^t, 

(If better thou belomir not to the dawn.) 

Sure pled^ of day, that ci»wii*st the smOing mom 

AVith thy bri^t circlet : praise him in thy ^here, 

Wlule day arts>es, that swvet hour of prime. 

Thou Suii, of this gncnt world, both eye and soul, 

Acknowlcd^ him thy greater: — somiid his pnise 

In thy etcmU course,* lioUi when thou dimb st 

And when high moon hast gained, and wiien tboa fidTst 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fiiest 

MTith the ^*d ssars, fix'd in their ccb that flies : 

And ye flxe hundred other wandering fires;, tint more 

In m\^:;c dance, not wiUiont song, letseond 

His pnd^, who ou; of darkacsss called up light. 

Te.\chixo, 

HAMLETS IXSTRUCnOXS IVl THE PLAYERS. 

SpMik the s«e<vh. I {^^LV yv^:;. as I |i;!v\CKXGatfed :: to tol trip^inglr on the 
tengat: but if yv\2 mccih ii,' as OkKniy of i^-ssr plj&yen *d(v I bsd as'tief tiie 
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town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus ; but use all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say,) 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance, that 
may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the som, to hear a robustious 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears 
of the groundlings ; who, for the most part, are capable of nothmg but inex- 

Slicable dxmib show, and noise ; I would have such a fellow whipped for o*er 
oing Termagant ; it out-herod's Herod : Pray you, avoid it. 
Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor ; suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action ; with this special observance, that 
you o'erstep not the modesty of nature ; for anything so overdone is from 
the purpose of playing, whose end, both first and now, was, and is, to hold, 
as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure. 
Now this, overdone, or come tardy on, though it make the unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve ; the censure of which one, must in 
your allowance o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that 
I have seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly ; not to speak it pro* 
fanely, that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor tbe gait of Christian, 
pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of 
nature's journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they have 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

Advising. 

Teaching and Advising require nearly the same manner of 
expression. In both, as well as in explaining , inculcating or 
giving orders, an air of superiority is assumed. The features 
are to be composed to an authoritative gravity. The eye steady, 
and open, the eyebrow a little drawn down over it ; but not so 
much as to look surly or dogmatical. The tone of voice varying 
according as the subject and emphasis requires, of which latter 
a good deal is necessary in expressing matter of this sort. The 
pitch of the voice to be strong and clear ; the articulation dis- 
tinct ; the utterance slow, and the manner peremptory. This is 
the proper manner of pronouncing the Commandments in the 
Communion Office, but which are too often spoken as prayers, 
than which nothing can be more unnatural. 

POLONIUS ADVISING LAERTES ON HIS TRAVELS. 

-There, — my blessing with you ; 



. And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou to character ; Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new batched, unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
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Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy : rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all, — ^To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell; my blessing season this m thee. 

COUNTESS ROUSILLION TO HER SON. 

Be thou blest, Bertram ! and succeed thy father 
In manners as in shape ! Thy blood, and virtue. 
Contend for empire in thee ; and thy goodness 
Share with thy oirthright. Love all trust a few, 
Do wrong to none j Be able for thine enemy 
Bather in power, than use ; and keep thy friend 
Under thine own life's key : Be check'd for silence. 
But never taxed for speech. What Heaven more will. 
That thee may frimim, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head. Farewell ! 

Reproving, 

Reproving puts on a stem aspect, roughens the voice, and is 
accompanied with gestures not much dfierent from those of 
Threatening, but not so lively, see Threatening. 

KING HENRY V. REPROVING FALSTAFF. 

I know thee not, old man : Fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
I have long dream'd of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit swelled, so old, and so profane. 
But being awake, I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy body, hence, and more thy grace : 
Leave gormandizing. Know, the grave doth gape 
For thee, thrice wider than for other men ; 
Reply not to me with a fool-bom jest ; 
Presume not, that I am the thing I was. 
For heaven doth know, so shcdl me world perceive, 
That I have tum*d away from my former self; 
So will I those that kept me company. 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been. 
Approach me ; and thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 
'Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, — 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders. 
Not to come near our person by ten mile. 
For competence of life I will allow you. 
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That lack of means enforce you not to evil, 

And as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strength and qualities^ 

Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my lord, 

To see performed the tenor of our word. 

OTHELLO DISTURBED BY CASSIO'S QUABHELLINa 

Why, how now, ho ! — ^firom whence ariseth this ? 
Are weium'd Turks P and to ourselves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 
For christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage, 
Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. 
Silence that dread&l bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety. What is the matter, masters P 
Honest lago, that look'st dead with grieving. 
Speak, wl:^ began this P On thy love, I charge thee. 

Upbraiding. ^ 

HELENA UPBRAIDING HERMLA.. 

Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maidi 

Have jGu conspired, have you with these contrived 

To bait me with this foul derision P 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters* vows, the hours that we have spent, 

When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us, — O, and is all forgot P 

All school-Says' friendship, childhood innocence P 

We, Hermia, like two artificial gods. 

Have with our needles created both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, ooth in one key; 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 

like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 

But yet a imion in partition. 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart : 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend P 

It is not friendly, 'tis not maidenly ; 

Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for it ; 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Reproaching. 
LADY MACBETH REPROACHING HER HUSBAND. 

O, PBOPER stuff! 

This is the very painting of your fear; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said. 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and staxta 
S 
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(Imposters to true fear) would well become 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces ? 

CONSTANCE REPROACHING AUSTRIA. 

^Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward, 

Thou little valiant, great in villany ! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side L 

Thou fortune's champion, thou dost never fight, 

But when her humorous ladyship is by 

To teaeh thee safety ! Thou art peijur'd too, 

And smooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave. 

Hast thon not spoke like thunder on my side ? 

Been sworn my soldier ? Bidding me depend 

Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 

And thou dost now fall over to my loes ? 

Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame, 

And hang a calTs skin on those recreant limbs. 

EGEUS AGAINST LYSANDER, 

-My gracious Duke, 



He hath bewitch'd the bosom of my child ; 
Thou, thou Lysander, thou hast ^ven her rhymes. 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung. 
With feigning voice, verses of feigningloveT 
And storn th impression of her phantasy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats ; messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth ; 
With cunmnff hast thou filch'd my daughter's heart, 
Tum'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness. 

POLYDORE REPROACHING MONIMIA. 

Intolerable vanity ! your sex 

Was never in the ris;ht ! ye are always Mae, 

Or silly, even your £*esses are not more 

Fantastic than your appetites ; you think 

Of nothing twice ; opmion you have none. 

To-day jrou're nice, to-morrow not so free : 

Now smile, then frown ; now sorrowfrd, then glad ; 

Now pleased ; now not : and all you know not why. 

MARCELLUS'S SPEECH TO THE MOB. 

Wherefore rejoice ? What conquests brings he home ? 

What tributaries follow him to Itome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels P 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things ! 

O, you hard nearts ! you cruel men of Rome ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
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Have you climVd up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to cliininey-tops, 
Your infiuits in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see ffreat Pompev pass the streets of Rome ! 
And wnen you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an imiversal shout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks. 
To hear the replication of your sounds. 
Made in her concave shores P 
And do you now put on your best attire P 
And do you now cull out a holiday P 
And do you now strew flowers in his way. 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood P 
Begone ! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light upon this mgratitude. 

VANOC EEPROACPING THE ROMANS. 

Speak the plain truth, and varnish not your crimes, 

Say, that you were once virtuous, — long ago 

A frugal hardy people, like the Britons, 

Before you grew thus elegant in vice. 

And ^ve your luxuries me name of virtues. 

The civilizers ! — ^the disturbers, say ; — 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind, 

Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home. 

And lord it where you have no right. 

Come you then thus far through waves to conquer, 

To waste, to plunder out of mere compassion P 

Is it humani^ that prompts you on 

To range the whole earth, to bum, destroy P 

To raise the cry of widows and of orphans P 

To lead in bonds the generous free-born princes. 

Who spurn, who fight against your tyranny P 

Happy for us, and happy for you spoilers. 

Had your humanity ne^er reached our world — 

It is a virtue — (so it seems you call it) 

A Roman virtue that has cost you dear ; 

And dearer shall it cost if Vanoc lives, — 

Or if to die, we shall leave those behind us 

Who know the worth of British liberty. 

Chiding, Blaming. 

ROSALIND CHIDING PHCEBE. 

And why, I pray you, who might be your mother. 

That you insult, exult, and all at once 

Over the wretched P What, though you have more beauty. 

As by my faith, I see no more in you 

Than without candle may go dark to bed; 

Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ^ 
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Why, what means this ? Why do you look on me ? 

I see no more in you, than in the ordinary 

Of nature's sale-work ? Od's, my little life, 

I think she means to tangle my eyes too ; 

No faith, proud mistress, hope not after it, 

lis not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 

Your bugle eye-li^dls, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can entame my spirits to your worship, — 

You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you follow hef» 

Like foggy south puffing with wind and ram ? 

You are a thousand times a properer man 

Than she a woman. 'Tis such fools as you. 

That make the world full of iH-favour'd children ; 

Tis not her glass, but you that flatter her, 

And out of you she sees herself more proper 

Than any of her lineaments can shew her. 

But mistress, know yourself, down upon your knees. 

And thank heaven rastin?, for a gooa man's love ; 

For I must tell you friendly in your ear, 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer. 

So take her to thee, shepherd. — Fare you weU. 

Threatening. 

SATAN'S CONTENTION WITH DEATH. 

" Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape t 

That dar'st, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass. 

That be assur'd, without leave ask'd of thee ; 

Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof. 

Hell-bom, not to contend with spirits of heaven V* 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, replied : 

" Art thou that traitor-angel, art thou he. 

Who first broke peace in neaven, and faith, till then 

Unbroken ; and m proud, rebellious arms. 

Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons. 

Conjured against the Highest ; for which both thoii 

And they, outcast from uod, are here eondemn'd 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain ? 

And reekon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 

Hell-doom'd ! and breath'st defiance here, and scorn 

Where I reign king ; and to enrage the more, 

Thv king and lordP Back to thy punishment, 

False furtive ; and to thy speed add wings. 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 

Thy lingering ; or with one stro&e of this dart. 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before !" 

Cautioning — ^Warning. 

Cautioning or Warning, require somewhat of the action and 
expression of I'hieatening, but less NioVeiot, see Eejprorm^. 
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SHYLOCK CAUTIONING JESSICA. 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica, 
There are my keys : — 

Hear you me, Jessica, 

Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum. 

And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck'd fife. 

Clamber not you up to the casements then. 

Nor thrust your head into the public street, * 

To gaze on Christian fools with yamish'd faces ; 

But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements, 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 

My sober house. — By Jacob's stan, I swear, 

I have no mind of feasting forth to-night ; 

But I will go. 

Well, Jessica, go' in. 

Perhaps I will return immediately; 

Do as I bid you. 

Shut doors adfter you. " Fast bind, fast find," 

A proverb never stale in a thrifty mind. 

CAUTION AGAINST PROCRASTINATION. 

Be wise to-day; 'tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, 'till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, 'till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Intreating, Inviting, &c. 
FRENCH HERALD TO KING HENRY V. 

Great King, 

I come to thee for charitable license, 
That we may wonder o'er this bloody field. 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; - 
To sort our nobles from our common men ; 
For many of our princes, (woe the while,) 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood ; 
So do our vulvar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of prmces; and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice. O give us leave, great king. 
To view the field in safety, and dispose 
Of their dead bodies. 

Inviting, Soliciting, Giving, and such like actions, which sup- 
pose some degree of affection, real or pretended, are accompanied 
vfdth much the same looks and gestures as express love : but 
more moderate. 

PERDITA AT THE SHEEP SHEARING. 

Welcome, Sir ! 

With my father's will, I should \akfe oii txv& 
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The hostship o' the d&y ; You're welcome, sir. 

Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. Reverend sirs, 

For you there's rosemary and rue ; these keep 

Seeming, and savour all the winter long : 

Grace and remembrance be to you both, 

And welcome to our shearing. 

Here's flowers for you ; 

Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram, 
The marygold, that goes to bed with the sun. 
And with nim rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think, they are given 
To men of middle age ; you are very welcome. 

Now, my fairest mend, 

I would I had some flowers o' the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 

O, these I lack. 

To make you garlands ot 

Bemobse. 

Kemobse is^ of all sentiments which can enter the human mind^ 
the most dreadful. It is made up of shame from the sense of the 
impropriety of past conduct ; of grief for the effects of it, of pity 
for those who suffer by it ; and of the dread and terror of 
punishment from the consciousness of the justly provoked resent- 
ment of all rational creatures. This paimul sense of guilt, casts 
down the countenance, and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down 
the head ; draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes ; The right 
hand beats the breast ; The teeth gnash with anguish. The 
whole body is strained and violently agitated. If this strong 
remorse is succeeded by the more gracious disposition of peni- 
tence or contrition, then the eyes are raised (but with great ap- 
pearance of doubting and fear) to the throne of heavenly mercy ; 
and immediately cast down again to the earth. Then floods of 
tears are seen to flow. The knees are bended ; or the body 
prostrated on the ground. The arms are spread in a suppliant 
posture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered with sighs, groans, 
timidity, hesitation and trembling. 

JAFFIER GOING TO MEET THE CONSPIRATOES. 

I'm here; and thus, the shades of night around me, 

I look as if all hell were in my heart, 

And I in hell. Nay, surely 'tis so with me ! — 

For every step I tread, methinks some fiend 

Knocks at my breast, and bids me not be quiet. 

I've heard how desperate wretches, like myself. 

Have wandered out at this dead time of night. 

To meet the foe of mankind in his walk. 

Sure I'm so curs'd, that, though of heaven forsaken, 

No minister of darkness cures to tempt me. 
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« 

KING JOHN THINKING ARTHUR MURDERED. 

O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and earth 

Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 

Witness against us to damnation ! 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds iU done ! had'st not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd ; 

Quoted, and signed, to do a deed of shame, 

Tliis murder had not come into my mind ; 

But taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villany. 

Apt, liable, to be emplo/d in danger, 

I laintly broke with thee, of Arthur's death ; 

And thou to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

ZANGA TOUCHED WITH REMORSE AT HIS PLOT. 

Ah ! what is well ? O pang to think ! 

O dire necessity ! is this my province ? 

Whither my soul ! ah, whither art thou sunk 

Beneath thy sphere ? 

Does this l>ecome a soldier ? This become 

Whom armies followed, and a people lov'd ? 

My martial glory withers at the thought 

But great my end : and since there are no other. 

These means are just ; they shine with borrowed light 

Illustrious from the purpose they pursue. 

PART OF SATAN'S SOLILOQUY.—MILTON. 

Ah, wherefore ? He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
l^braided none ; nor was his service hard. 
Wbat could be less than to afford him praise, 
The easiest recompence, and pay him tnanks, 
How due ! Yet all his good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice. 

E KING IN HAMLET REFLECTING ON HIS BROTHER'S 

MURDER. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder ? Pray, can I not. 
Though inclination be as snarp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 
And both neglect. What, if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 
To wash, it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 
. ' To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 
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Or pardon'd being down ? Then I'll look up ; 
^ My fault is past. But O, what fonn of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, — 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gUded hand may shove hj justice ; 
And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law ; but 'tis not so above ! 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell'd 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence. What then ? What rests ? 
Try what repentance can. What can it not ? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
O wrretched state ! O bosom, black as death ! 
O lim'd soul, that struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged ! Help, angels, make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn Knees ! and heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe ; 
All may be well. [Kneeh, — then me«.] 
My words fly up — ^my thoughts remain below ; 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 

Repentance. 
PRAYER OF HENRY V. BEFORE THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

O God of battles steel my soldiers' hearts! 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts ifrom them !— ij^ot to-day, O Lord, 

not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 
I, ilichard's body have interred anew ; 

And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay. 
Who twice a day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Five chantries, where the sad solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's souL More will I do ; 
Though all that I can do, is nothing worth; 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

PAULINA SORRY AT UPBRAIDING LEONTES. 

1 am sorry for't ; 

All fjEiults I make, when I shall come to know them, 

I do repent ; — Alas ! I have shew'd too much 

The rashness of a woman ; he is touch'd 

To the noble heart Whatfs gone, and what's past help, 

1^ 
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Should be past grief; do not receive affliction 

At mj petition, I beseech you ; rather 

Let me be punish'd that have minded you 

Of what you should forget Now, good my liege, 

Sir, royal Sir, forgive a foolish woman, 

The love I bore your queen, — to fool again ! 

Ill speak of her no more, nor of your children { 

ril not remember you of my own lord 

Who is lost too ; take your patience to you. 

And I'll say nothing. 

Obduracy — Hardness of Heart. 

PART OF SATAPTS SOLn.OQUY- MILTON. 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead 
Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight. 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
80 £Eu:ewell hope ; and with hope, farewell fear ; 
Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost : 
Evil be thou my ^ood ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with Heaven's King 1 hold ; 
By thee, and more than half, perhaps, will reign ; 
As man, ere long, and this new world shall know. 

SIR GILES OVERREACH AND LORD LOVEL. 

r Qites. • ^Thou^h I tuin 

The countJy to supply your riotous waste, 

The scourge of prodi^s, want shall ne'er find you. 
Lovel. Are you not mdv'd with the sad imprecations 

And cui^es of whole families, made wretched 

By your sinister practices ? 
r Qtks. Yes, as rocks are, 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is mov'd, 

When wolves, with hunger pin'd, howl at her brightness. 

I'm of a solid temper, and like tiiescj 

Steer on a constant course. 

Nay, when my eaia are pierc'd with widows* cries. 

And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 

I only think what *tis to have my dauffhter 

Right honourable ; and *tis a powerful charm 

M&es me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 

Resignation. 

ANTONIO TO BASSANIO. 

1 am arm'd and well prepared. 

Give me your hand, Bassanio, fare you welL 
Orieve not that I am fallen to this tor you : 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom ; it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealthy 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty, from which Un^enti^ igeiASM^ 
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Of such a misery doth she cut me ofL 
Commend me to joxit honourable wife ; 
Tell her the process of Antonio's end; 
Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death ; 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge. 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Eicpent not you that you shall lose your Mend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
ni pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Discontent, — Uneasiness. 

ORLANDO DISCONTENTED WITH HIS BROTHER. 

As I remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion bequeathed me : — By wiU, 
but a poor thousand crowns ; and as thou say'st, charged my , brother, on his 
blessing, to breed me well; and there begins my sadness. My brother 
Jacques he keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of his profit ; for my 
part, he keeps me rustically at home, or to speak more properly, stays me 
here at home unkept : for call you that keeping for a giontleman of my birtli, 
that differs not from the stalling of an ox ? His horses are bred better; for, 
besides that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught their manage, and to 
that end riders dearly hired ; but I, his brother, gain nothing mider him bat 
growth ; for the which his animals on his dunghills are as much boimd to him 
as I. Besides, this nothing that he so plentiMly gives me, the something 
that nature ^ve me, his countenance seems to take horn me : he lets me feed 
with his hinds, bars me the place of a brother, and, as mucli as in him lies, 
mines my gentility with my education. This is it, Adam, that grieves me; 
and the spirit of my father, which I think is within me, begins to mutiiij 
against this servitude. I wiU no longer endure it, though yet I know no 
wise remedy how to avoid it. 

Complaint. 

THE EVILS OF GREATNESS. 

O hard condition ! Twin-bom with &;reatness, 

Subjected to the breatii of everv fool, 

Whose sense no more can feel but his own wringing ! 

What infinite heart's ease must kings neglect. 

That private men enjoy ? 

And what have kings, that privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 

And what art tiiou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou, that sufferst more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents ? What are thy comings-in ? 

O ceremony, shew me but thy worth I 

What is the soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men P 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

Bat poison'd flattery ? O, be sick, great greatness, 
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And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ? 

Think'st thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation r 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Can'st thou, when thou command'st the beggar's knee, 

Command tke health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 

That plaVst so subtly with a king's repose, 

I am a kmg that find thee ; and I know 

Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball. 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The inter-tissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running 'fore the king. 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world. 

No, not all these, thrice gor^ous ceremony. 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundlv as the wretched slave ; 

Wlio with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, Hke a lackey, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phcebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doin rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 

And follows so the ever running year 

With profitable labour, to his grave. 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and 'vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace, 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots. 

What watch the kmg keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant oest advantages. 

COMPLAINT OF SLAVERY. 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boundless contiguity of shade. 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 

Of unsuccessful or successful war. 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd as the flax. 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and having pow'r 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause. 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been mingled m\o one. 
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Thus man derotes his brother, and destroyv ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deploiM 
As human nature's broadest, fooleft blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts bis sweat 
With stripes, that mero^ with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, wnen she sees mflicted on a bei^ 
Then what is man ? And what man seeing this. 
And hayinff human feelings, does not bluiii. 
And hang his head, to thmk himself a man ; 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fim me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all toe wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 
No : dear as fre^om is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation pnz'd above all price, 
I had much rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — then, why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles ISblIL 
That's noble ! and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it th^i, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire ; that, where Britain's poVr 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy toa — Cowper* 

Complaint, with Bodily Pain, 

Complaining, as when one is under yiolent bodily pain, distorts 
the features; almost closes the eyes; sometimes raises them 
wishfully ; opens the mouth ; gnashes with the teeth ; draws up 
the upper lip ; pulls down the head upon the breast ; and the 
whole body together. The arms are violently bent at the elbows, 
and the fists strongly clenched. The voice is uttered in groans, 
lamentations, and violent screams. Extreme torture produces 
feinting and death. 

KING JOHN SUFFERING WITH FEVER AND POISON. 

This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me ; O, my heart is sick ! — 
Ah, me ! this tyrant fever bums me up, 
And vnll not let me welcome this good news, — 
Set on towards Swinstead ; to my litter straight ; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. 
^-Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow room ; 
It would not out at vrindows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust; 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
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Upon a parchment ; and against this fire 

Do 1 shrink up. 

Poison'd, — ^ill fare; dead, forsook, cast off; 

And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw ; 

Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their course 

Through n^ bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak mnds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold : — ^I do not ask you much. 

I beg cold comfort ! and you are so strait. 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that 

Fatigue — Weariness. 

Fatigue, from severe exertion, gives a general languor to the 
hole body. The countenance is dejected (see Grief). The 
rms hang listless ; the body, if sitting or lying along be not the 
osture, sleeps as in old age (see Dotage). The legs, if walking, 
re dragged along, and seem at every step ready to bend under 
le weight of the body. The voice is weak, and the words 
ardly enoagh articulated to be understood. Lesser degrees of 
lis feeling require a more moderate expression, as in the follow- 
ig examples : — 

RICHARD m. IN mS TENT. 

Tis now the dead of night. 

And half the world is in a solemn lonely darkness hung ! 

Yet \f BO coy a dame is sleep to me, 

"With all the weary courtship of my care-tir'd thoughts, 

Can't win her to my couch, though e'en the stars 

Do wink as *twere with over-watching — 

ni forth, and walk a while. — (Cibber). 

KING HENRY IV. IN HIS LAST ILLNESS. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep ! Sleep, gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted tnee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep my senses in forgetMness P 

Why rather. Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber ; 

Than in the perfumed cmunbers of the great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull'd with sounds of sweetest melody? 

O, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds ; and leav'st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian biUows by the top, 
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Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurl^, death itself awakes ? 
Can'st thou, O partial Sleep ! giye thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night,- 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king P 

Comforting. — Exhorting. 

Comforting requires a kind and soothing accent of voice. 
The action gentle and tender^ and the whole manner corres- 
pondent. 

ORLANDO COMFORTING ADAM. 

Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in thee ? Live a little ; comfort a 
little ; cheer thyself a little ; if this uncouth forest yield any thins savage, I 
will either be food for it, or bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer 
death than thy powers. For my sake, be comfortable ; hold death awhile at 
the armVend ; 1 will here be with thee presently ; and if I bring thee not 
something to eat, 111 give thee leave to die; but if thovi diest before I come, 
thou art a mocker of my labour! Well said ! thou look'st cheerly ; and 111 
be with thee quickly. Yet thou liest in the bleak air; come, I will bear thee 
to some shelter ; and thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live 
any thing in this desert. Cheerly, good Adam. 

Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, requires 
a kind complacent look ; unless matter of offence has passed, as 
neglect of duty, or the like. 

EDWARD, THE BLACK PRINCE TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

Countrymen, 

We're here assembled for the toughest fight 
That ever strain'd the force of English arms ; 
See yon mde field, with glittering numbers gay ! 
Vain of their strength, they challenge us for sfaves, 
And bid us yield their prisoners at discretion* 
If there's an Englishman among ye all, 
Whose soul can basely truckle to such bondage^ 
Let him depart. For me, I swear by heav'n. 
By my great father's soul, and by my fame. 
My country ne'er shall pay a ransom for me ! 
Nor will I stoop to drag out life in bondage, 
And take my pittance from a Frenchman's hands : 
This I resolve, and hope, brave countrymen^ 
Ye all resolve the same. 

View all yon glitt'ring grandeur as your spoils. 

The sure reward of this day's victory. 

Strain ev'ry faculty, and let your minds, 

Your hopes, your ardours, reach their utmost bounds. 

Follow your standards with a fearless spirit ; 

Follow the great examples of youx «vce« \ 
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Follow the noble genius that inspires ye ; 
Follow this train of wise and valiant leaders, 
Follow in me, your brother, prince and friend, 
Draw, fellow-soldiers ; catch the inspiring name ! 
We fight for England, liberty, and fame? 

Affirming. 

Affirming, especially with a judicial oath, is expressed by 
Aing the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven ; or if con- 
3ience is appealed to, by laying the right hand upon the breast. 



HERMIA SWEARING TO MEET LYSANDER. 

My good Lysander ! 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 

By his best arrow with the golden head ; 

By the simplicity of Venus' doves ; 

By that which knitteth souls, and prospers loves ; 

And by that fire which burned the Carthage queen. 

When the false Trojan, under sail, was seen, 

By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever woman spoke ; 

In that same place thou hast appointed me, 

To morrow, truly, will I meet with thee. 

•ESDEMONA AFFIRMING HER FAITHFULNESS TO OTHELLO. 



By this light of heaven, 

I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel i^^hneeling,) 

If e'er my will did trespass 'gainst his love. 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed ; 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 

Delighted them on any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will, though he do shake me off 

To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. 

Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may do much ; 

And his imkindness may defeat my life. 

But never taint my love. 

Denying 

s expressed by pushing the open right hand from one ; and 
iming the face the contrary way. (See Aversion). 

OLIVIA DENYING ORSINO'S SUIT. 

Your lord does know my mind, I cannot love him ; 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth. 
In voices well divulged, free, leam'd and valiant, 
And, in dimension, and the shape of nature, 
A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him | 
He might have took his answer loii% a^. 
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Promising. 

Promising is expressed with benevolent looks, the nod of 
consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the person 
to whom the promise is made — ^the palms upwards. The sin- 
cerity of the promise may be expressed by laying the right hand 
gently on the breast. 

PRINCE JOHN PROMISING REDRESS TO THE REBELS. 

I like them all, and do allow them well ; 
And swear here by the honour of my blood, 
My father's purposes have been mistook ; 
And some about him have too lavishly, 
Wrested his meaning and authority ; 
My lord, these mefs shall be with speed redress'd ; 
Upon my soul niey shdil. If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 
As we will ours : and here, between the armies, 
Lefs drink together friendly, and embrace ; 
That all their eyes may bear those tdiens home, 
Of our restored love and amity. 

Haste. 

CATESBY, ON SEEING RICHARD HL IN DANGER. 

Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue ! rescue I 
The king enacts more wonders than a man, 
Daring an opposite to every danger; 
His horse is stain, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death ; 
Rescue, fair lord, or else the day is lost I 

LADY RANDOLPH HURRYING AWAY DOtJGLAS. 

Fly to the camp, my son ! 
That winding path conducts thee to tiie river, 
'Cross where thou see'st a broad and beaten way. 
Which, mnninff eastward, leads thee to the camp. 
Instant demand admittance to Lord Douglas, 
Show him these jewels, which his brother wore. 
Thy look, thy voice, will make him feel the truth. 
Which I, by certain proof, will soon confirm. 

Gravity. 

Gravity^ or Seriousness^ when the mind is fixed upon some 
important subject, draws down the eyebrows a little ; casts 
down, or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the mouth, 
and pinches the lips close. The posture of the body and limbs 
is composed, and without motion. The speech, if any, slow and 
solemn ; the tone unvarying. 

ON THE BEING OP A GOD. 

Itetare ; — the world shut out ; — ^thy thoughts call home, 
Imagination's aiiy wings repress ; 
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Lock up thy senses ;— let no passion stir ; — 
Wake all to reason ; — let her reign alone ; — 
ITien, in thy soul's deep silence, and the depth 
Of nature's silence, midnight, thus enquire, 
As I have done ; and shall inquire no more. 
In nature's channel, thus the questions run. 

Authority. 

Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the 
ebrows a little, so as to give the look of gravity. (See Gravity,) 

DUKE OF VENICE TO SHYLOCK. 

Make room, and let him stand hefore our face, — 

Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou hut lead'st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought, 

Thoult shew thy mercy and remorse, more strange. 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 

And where thou now exact'st the penalty, 

(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh,) 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But, touch'd with himian gentleness and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal, 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

That have of late so huddled on his hack, 

Enough to press a royal merchant down, 

And pluck commiseration of his state 

From hrassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint ; 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train'd 

To offices of tender courtesy, — 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Commanding. 

Commanding requires an air a little more peremptorily, 
th a look a little severe or stem. The head is held out, and 
)ved towards the person to whom the order is given, with the 
bn upwards, and the head nods towards him. 

EONCE ENJOINING PEACE TO CAPULET AND MONTAGUE. 

RebeUious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Will they not near ? What, ho ! you men, you beasts, 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains, issuing from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
Throw your mistemper'd weapons to the j^und,. 
And hear the sentence of your moved nrmce. 
Tluree civil broils, bred of an airy wora, 
By thee, old Capulet and Montague, 
Efave thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets ; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 
To wield old paxtizaiis, in hands as old, 
V 
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Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate ; 

If ever you disturb our streets again. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace. 

For this time, all the rest depart away ; 

You Capulet, shall go along with me ; 

And Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our further pleasure in this case, — 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 

Forbidding. 

Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the head backwards, and 
pushes the hand from one, with the palm downwards, as if going 
to lay it upon the person, to hold him down immoveable, that 
he may not do what is forbidden him. 

THE DUKE OF MILAN FORBIDDING VALENTINE HIS COURT. 

Go, base intruder ! Over-weening slave ! 

Bestow thy fawning smiles on equal mates ; 

And think, my patience, more than thy desert, 

Is privilege for thy departure hence ; 

Thank me for this, more than for all the favours 

Which, all too much, I have bestoVd on thee. 

But if thou linger in my territories, 

Longer than swiftest expedition 

Will give thee time to leave our royal court, 

By heaven, my wrath shall far exceed the love 

I ever bore my daughter or thyself. 

Begone, I will not hear thy vain excuse, 

But, as thou lov'st thy Hfe, make speed from hence. 

Commendation. — Praise. 

ORATION IN PRAISE OF CORIOLANUS. 

I shall lack voice ; the deeds of Coriolanus 

Should not be utter'd feebly, — 

At sixteen years. 

When Tarquin made a head from Rome, he fought 

Beyond the miEu:k of others ; our then dictator^ 

Whom with aU praise I point at, saw him fight, 

When with his Amazonian chin he drove 

The bristled lips before him : He bestrid 

An o'er press'd Roman, and i' the consul's view, 

Slew three oppressors : Tarquin's self he met, 

And struck him on his knee. In that day's feats, 

When he might act the woman in the scene. 

He proved best man i' the field, and for his meed 

Was brow bound with the oak. His pupil age 

Man enter'd thus^ he waxed like a sea ; 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 

He lurch'd all swords o' the garland, for this last, 

Before and in Corioli, let me say, 

I cannot speak him home; he stopp'd the fliers ; 
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And, by bis rare example, made tbe coward 

Tom terror into sport ; as waves before 

A vessel under sail, so men obey'd. 

And fell below his stem ; his sworid (death's stamp). 

Alone he entered, 

The mortal gate o' the citv, which he painted 
With shunless destiny, aidless came on, 
And with a sudden re-inforcement struck 
Corioli, like a planet ; now all's his ; 

^And 'till we call'd 

Both field and city ours, he never stood 
To ease his breast with panting. 

Persuading. 

Persuasion puts on the looks of moderate love, ^See Lofce). 
3 accents are soft^ flattering, emphatical,. and articulate. 

ZANGA WORKING ON THE JEALOUSY OF ALONZO. 

That's truly great. What think you 'twas set up 
The Greek and Boman name in such lustre, 
But doing ri^ht, in stem despite to nature, 
Shutting their ears to aU her little cries. 
When ^eat, august, and godlike justice call'd? 
At Auhs, one pour'd out a daughter's life. 
And gain'd more glory than by all his wars ; 
Another slew a sister in just rage ; 
A third, the theme of all succeeding times. 
Gave to the cruel axe a darling son. 
Nay more, for justice some devote themselves. 
As he at Cartilage, and immortal name ! 
Yet there is one step left above them all, 
Above their history, above their fable, 
A wife, bride, mistress unenjoVd — do that. 
And tread upon the Greek and Boman glory. 

Tempting. 

Tempting, or wheedling, expresses itself much in the same 
ay ; only carrying the fiiwning part to excess. 

SERPENT TEMPTING EVE. 



-O firuit divine, 



Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropp'd. 

Forbidden there, it seems as only fit 

For gods ; yet able to make pods of men ; 

And why not gods of men, since good the more 

Communicated more abundant grows. 

The author not impaired, but honored more ? 

Here, happy creature ! fair angelic Eve ! 

Partake tnou also ; happy though thou art. 

Happier thou may'st be, worthier canst not be ; 

Take this, and be henceforth among the gods. 

Thyself a goddess, not to earth confined. 
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But sometimes in the air, as we ; sometimes 
Ascend to Heaven, by merit thine, and see 
What life the gods live there, and snch live thou. 

Doubt. 

KITELY DOUBTFUL OF mS WIFE. 

Well, though my troubled spirit's somewhat eas'd, 

Ifs not repos'd in that secnnlr 

As I coula wish : but I must oe content, 

Howe'er I set a face on't to the world. 

Would I had lost this finger, at a venture, 

So Wellbred had ne'er lodg'd within my house. 

Why 't cannot be, where there is such resort 

Of wanton gallants and young revellers. 

That any woman should be honest long. 

Well, to be plain, if I but thought the time 

Had answerd their affections, idl the world 

Should not persuade me but I'd been wronged ! 

Marry, I hope they ha' not got that start ; 

For opportunity hath balk'd 'em yet. 

And shall do still, while I have eyes and ears 

To attend the impositions of my heart 

Impatience. 

ROSALIND ON HEARING OF ORLANDO. 

Alas, the day ! What shall I do with my doublet and hose ? What did he, 
when thou saw'st him ? What said he ? How look'd he ? Wherein went he? 
What makes he . here ; Did he ask for me ? Where remains he ? How 
parted he with thee ? And when shalt thou see him again ? Answer me in 
one word. 

MARCUS IMPATIENT AT CATO'S LOSSES. 

Thy steady temper, Porcius, 

Can look on ^^t, rebellion, fraud and Csesar, 

In the calm lights of mild philosophy ; 

Fm tortur'd, even to madness, when I think 

On the proud victor; every time he's nam'd, 

Pharsalia rises to my view ; I see 

The insulting tyrant prancing o'er the field, 

Strew'd with iCome's citizens, and drench'd in slaughter. 

O Porcius, is there not some chosen curse. 

Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 

Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin ? 

Impatience, with Contempt. 

GRANDPREE URGING THE FRENCH PRINCES TO BATTLE. 

Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ; 
Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 
Ill-fevour'dly become the morning field ; 
Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 
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And our air shakes them passing scornfully. 

Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggared host, 

And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. 

Their horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 

With torch staves in their hand, and their poor jades 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips ; 

The sum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes ; 

And m their pale-dull mouths the gimmal bit 

Lies foul with chewfd grass, still and motionless ; 

And their executors, the knavish crows. 

Fly o'er them all, impatient for their hour. 

Description cannot suit itself in words. 

To demonstrate the life of such a battle 

Li life so lifeless as it shews itself. 

Anxiety. 

lENRY V. ANXIOUS TO PREVENT FLUELLIN QUARRELLING. 

My lord of Warwick, — and my brother Glo'ster, 

Follow Fluellen closely at the heels ; 

The glove, which I have ginren him for a favour. 

May, haply, purchase him a box o' the ear ; 

It is the soldier's ; I, by bargain should, 

Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick ; 

If that the soldier strike Imn, (as I judge 

By his blunt bearing, he will keep his word) 

Some sudden mischief may drise of it : 

For I do know Fluellen vauant. 

And touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder. 

And quickly wiU return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them, — 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. 

Trepidation. 

HORRORS OF WAR.— POPE'S HOMER. 

Now had the Grecians snatch'd a short repast. 

And buckled on their shining arms with haste. 

Troy rous'd as soon ; for on this dreadful day 

The fate of fathers, wives, and infants, lay. 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train : 

Squadrons on squa&ons cloud the dusky plain ; 

Men, steeds, and chariots, shake the tremoling ground ; 

The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 

And now with shouts the shocking armies clos'd. 

To lances, lances, shields to shiel£, oppos'd ; 

Host against host with shadowy legions drew. 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew ; 

Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries. 

Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise : 

With streaming blood the slippery fields are dy'd, 

And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
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Perplexity. 

Perplexity, or Anxiety mucli raised, and which is always 
attended with some degree of fear and uneasiness, draws all the 
parts of the body together : gathers up the arms upon the breast, 
unless one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead ; draws 
down the eyebrows ; hangs the head upon the breast ; casts down 
the eyes, snuts and pinches the eyelids close ; shuts the mouth, 
and pinches the lips close, or bites them. Suddenly the whole 
body is vehemently agitated. The person walks about busily; 
stops abruptly. Then he talks to himself, or makes grimaces. 
If he speaks to another, his pauses are long ; the tone of his voice 
unvarying, and his sentences broken, expressing only half of what 
arises in his mind. 

OTHELLO DISTURBED BY EMELLA. 

Yes ; 'tis Emelia : — by and by, — she's dead. 
'Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio's death ; 
The noise was high. — Ha ! no more moving ? 
Still as the grave, shall she come in ? Were't good ? 
I think, she stirs again ; — No — ^What's the best ? 
If she come in, sheul sure speak to my wife. 

KITELY SUSPICIOUS OF HIS SERVANT. 

Against his wiU ! Ha ! it may be so. He's young, and may be bribed for 
them ; they've various means to draw the unwary in. If it be so, I'm lost, 
deceived, oetrayed, and my bosom, my full-fraught bosom, is unlocked and 
opened to mockery and laughter ! Heaven forbid ! He cannot be that viper ; 
stin^ the hand that raised and cherished him ! Were this stroke added, I 
shomd be cursed. But it cannot be ; no, it cannot be. 

Vexation. 

Vexation, occasioned by some real or imaginary misfortune, 
agitates the whole frame ; and besides expressing itself with the 
looks, gestures, restlessness, and tone of perplexity, it adds com- 
plaint, fretting, and lamenting. 

HAMLET ON HIS SUPPOSED UNFEELINGNESS. 

0, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here. 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit. 

That from her working, all his visage wam'd. 

Tears in his eyes^ distraction in 's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! 

For Hercuba ! 

What's Hercuba to him, or he to Hercuba, 

That he sliould weep for her ? 
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SHYLOCK ON mS DAUGHTER'S FLIGHT. 

Why, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, cost me two thousand ducats 
in Frankfort! The curse never fell upon our nation till now; I never felt it 
till now: — ^Two thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, precious jewels, 
— ^I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would she were hearsed at roy foot, and the ducats in her coffin! No 
news of them? why so; — and Iknow not what's spent in the search. Why, 
thou loss upon loss ! the thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge; nor no ill luck stirring, hut what 
lights o' my shoulders; no sighs, hut o' my hreathing ; no tears, hut o' my 
shedding. 

THE VEXATIOUS CONTRARIETIES OF LOVE. 
-For aught that I could ever read. 



Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different in blood. 

Or else misgrafted, in respect of years, 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends, 

Or, if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness, did lay siege to it ; 

Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream. 

Brief as the lightning in the coUied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and earth ; 

And ere a man hath power to say, — ^behold, 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up, 

So quick bright things come to conmsion. 

Sarcasm. 

QUEEN MARGARET SARCASTICALLY DESCRIBING KING 

HENRY VI. 

What ! shall King Henry be a pupil still, 

Under the surly Glo'ster's p^ovemance ? 

Am I a queen m title and in style, 

And must be made a subject to a duke ? 

I tell thee, Poole, when in the city tours 

Thou ran'st a tilt in honour of my love, 

And stol'st away the ladies' hearts of France ; 

I thought King Henry had resembled thee. 

In courage, courtship, and proportion : 

But all ms mind is bent to holmess. 

To number Ave Marias on his beads ; 

His champions are, the prophets and apostles; 

His weapons, holy saws of sacred writ ; 

His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized saints. 

I would, the cofiege of Cardinals 

Would choose him Pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And set a triple crown upon his head ; 

That were a state fit for his holiness. 
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Ridicule. 

I can as well be hang'd, as tell the manner of it ; it was mere foolery. 
I did not mark it, I saw Mark Anthony offer him a crown j — yet 'twas not a 
crown neither, 'twas one of these coronets ; — and, as I told you, he put it by 
once ; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offered it to him again ; then he put it by again ,* but to my thinking, he was 
very loath to lay his fingers off it And then he offered it the third time ; 
he put it the third time by ; and still as he refused it, the rabblement hooted, 
ana clapp'd their chopp'd hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, 
and utter d such a deal of stinking breath, because CaBsar refused the crown, 
that it had almost choked Cassar ; for he swoon'd, and fell down at it ; and 
for mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my lips, and 
receiving the bad air. 

Contempt. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Is it not, therefore, astonishing, that any man should ever have dreamed of 
the possibility, that a beautiful and magnificent system might arise from the 
fortuitous concourse of certain bodies, carried toward one another by I know 
not what imaginary impulse ? I see not, why he, who is capable of ascribing 
the production of a world to a cause so inadequate, may not expect, from the 
fortuitous scattering about of a set of letters of ivory, or metal, a regular 
history to appear. iBut I believe, he who hopes to produce, in this way, one 
single line, will find himself for ever disappointed. If the casual concouise 
of atoms has produced a whole universe, how comes it, that we never find a 
city, a temple, or so much as a portico, which are all less considerable works, 
produced m the same manner? One would imagine they, who prate so 
absurdly about the organization of the world, had no eyes, or had never 
opened them to view me glories of this immense theatre. 

Mockery. 
THE JEWS MOCKING CHRIST. 

And the soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and they 
put on him a purple robe, and said, Hail, King of the Jews ! and they smote 
rum with their hands : 

And they that passed by railed on him, wag^g their heads, and saying. 
Ah, ^thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself, and come down from the cross. 

Likewise also the chief priests mocking, said among themselves, with the 
scribes. He saved others ; himself he cannot save. Let Christ, the King of 
Israel, descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. Andtiiey 
that were crucified with him reviled him. 

QUEEN MARGARET MOCKING RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 

Alas, poor York ! But that I hate thee deadly, 
I should lament thy miserable state, 
I pr'ythee, grieve, to make me merry, York ; 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may sing and dance. 
What, hath thy fiery heart so parch'd thine entnuls, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death ? 
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Why art thou patient, man ? Thou should'st be mad ; 
Ana I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would'st be fee*d, I see, to make me sport j 
York cannot speak, unless he wears a crown, — 
A crown for York ; — and lords bow low to him. 
Hold you his hands, whilst 1 do set it on, — 

[putting a paper crown on his head,'] 
Ay, marry. Sir, now looks he like a king ! 
Ay, this is he that took King Henry's chair ; 
Aid this is he was his adopted heir, — 
But how is it that great Planta^enet 
Is crowned so soon, and broke his solemn oath ? 
As I bethink me, you should not be king, 
'Till our King Henry had shook hands with death. 
And will you pale your head in Henry's glory. 
And rob his temples of the diadem. 
Now in his life, against your holy oath ? 
O, 'tis a fault too unpardonable ! 
Off with the crown ; and with the crown his head; 
And whilst we breathe, take time to do him dead. 

Pertness. 

THE TRAVELLED COXCOMB. 

* Oft has it been my lot to mark, 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly serv'd at most, 
To guard their master 'gainst a post. 
Yet round the world this blade has been. 
To see whateyer could be seen : 
Ketuming from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travell'd fool your mouth will stop 
With, — *Sir, if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've seen, and sure 1 ought to know ;' 
So begs you'll pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Affectation — Foppery. 

Affectation displays itself in a thousand different gestures, 
motions, airs, and looks, according to the character vrhich the 
person affects. Affectation of learning , or pedantry, gives a stiff 
formality to the whole person. The vrords come stalking out 
with the pace of a fimeral procession ; and every sentence has 
the solemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety , turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the person were in a 
trance, and fixes them in that posture so long that the brain of the 
beholder grows giddy. Then comes up, deep grumbling, a holy 
groan from the lower part of the thorax ; but so tremendous in 
sound, and so long protracted, that you expect t/^ ^^^ -^ ^^Ss^ss^. 
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rise, like an exhalation through the solid earth. Then he begins 
to rock from side to side, or backward and forward, like an aged 
pine, on the side of a hill, when a brisk wind blows. The 
hands are clasped together, and often lifted, and the head often 
shaken with foolish vehemence. The tone of the voice is 
canting or sing-song lullaby, not much distant from an Irish howl, 
and the words godly doggrel. Affectation of beautify puts a 
fine woman by turns into all sorts of forms, appearances, and 
attitudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or rather awk- 
wardness (for true art conceals itself) all that nature had done for 
her ; Nature formed her almost an angel, and she, with infinite 
pains, makes herself a monkey. Therefore this species of affecta- 
tion is easily imitated, or taken off. Make as many, and as ugly 
grimaces, motions, and gestures, as can be made ; and take care 
that nature never peeps out, and you represent coquettish affec- 
tation to the life. Foppery in men is similarly expressed. 

Affectation of Learning. 

DR. NEVERONT— MOLIERE'S MARRIAGE FORciE. 

[Talking to one in the house']. I tell you friend, you are a siMy fellow, 
ignorant of all good discipline, and fit to be banished from the republic of 
letters. I will undertake to demonstrate by convincing arguments, drawn 
from the writings of Aristotle himself, the philosopher of philosophers, tiiat 
ignarus es, thou art an ignorant fellow ; that ignarus eras, thou wast an 
ignorant fellow; that ignarus /t^e's^s, thou hast been an ignorant fellow; and 
tibat i^B.Tu& fueras, thou hadst been an ignorant fellow ; and that, ignarus «m, 
thou fjoilt be an ignorant fellow, through all the genders, cases, numbers, 
voices, moods, tenses, and persons, of all the articles, the nouns, the pronouns, 
the verbs, the participles, the adverbs, prepositions, interjections, ana conjunc- 
tions. 

Clownish Affectation of Learning, with Clownish 

Simplicity or Ignorance. 

THE CLOWN AND WILLIAM, IN " AS YOU LIKE IT." 

Will. Good even to you. Sir. 

Clown. Good even, gentie friend ; cover thy head, cover thy head ; nay 
pr'ythee, be cover'd. How old are you, friend r 

niU, Five-and-twenty, Sir. 

Clown. A ripe age ; Is thy name William ? 

WUl. William, Sir. 

Cloum. A fair name ; Wast bom i' th' forest here ? 

WiU. Ay, Su- 1 thank God. 

Clown. Thank God ; — a good answer ; Art rich ? 

Will. 'Faith, Sir, so, so. 

Cloum. So, so, is good, very good, very excellent good ; — And yet it is not ; 
it is but so so. Art thou wise ? 

Wili. Ay, Sir, 1 have a pretty wit. 
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Clown. Why, thou say's! well; I do now remember a saving, " The fool 
doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows himself to be a fool." The 
heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a grape, would open his 
lips when he put it into his mouth ; meaning thereby, that grapes were 
made to eat, and lips to open. You do love this maid ? 

WUL I do. Su-. 

Cloum, Give me your ha-nd : Art learned ? 

Wm. No, Sir. 

Chum. Then learn this of me ; to have, is to have ; for it is a figure in 
rhetoric, that drink being pour'd out of a cup into a glass, by filling the one 
doth empty the other ; for all your writers do consent, that ipse is he, now 
you are not ipse, for I am he. 

Will. Which he, Sir ? 

Chum. He, Sir, that must marry this woman ; therefore, you clown, 
abandon, — which is in the vulgar, leave — the society, — which in the boorish, 
is company — of this female, — which in the common is, — ^woman, which 
together is, abandon the society of this female ; or, clown, liiou perishest ; or 
to thy better understanding, diest; to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, 
tran&late thy life into death, thy liberty into bondage ; I will deal in poison 
with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel ; I will bandy with thee in faction ; 
I will o'er-run thee with policy ; I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways j 
therefore tremble, and depart. 

Affectation of Piety. 
DR. CANTWELL, IN THE « HYPOCRITE." 

Dr. Cant. Charles, step up into my study ; bring down a dozen more of 
those manuels of devotion, with the last hymn I composed ; and when he 
calls, give them to Mr. Mawwomi ; and, hark-ye, if any one enquires after 
me, say I am gone to Newgate and the Marshalsea, to distribute alms. 

Lady Lamb, Well, but worthy Doctor, — Why will you go to the piisons 
yourself? Cannot you send the money ? Ugly distempers are often catcbed 
there ; have a care of your health ; let us keep one good man, at least, 
among us. 

Dr. Cant. Alas ! madam ; I am not a good man ; I am a guilty, wicked, 
sinner, fiill of iniquity ; the greatest villain that ever breathed ; every 
instant of my life is clouded with stains ; 'tis one continued series of crimes 
and defilements : you do not know what I am capable of : you indeed take 
me for a good man ; but the truth is, I am a worthless creature. — No, madam, 
no ; I want to suffer ; I ought to be mortified ; and I am obliged now to tell 
you, that, for my soul's sake, I must quit your good son's fainily : I am pam- 
pered too much here ; live too much at my ease. 

Affectation of Beauty. 

LADY FANCIFUL.—" PROVOKED WIFE." 

Good breeding ! He wants to be caned. Mademoiselle. An insolent fellow ! 
And yet, let me expose my weakness, 'tis the] only man on earth I could 
resolve to dispense my favours on, were he but a fine gentlemen. Well 
did men but know how deep an impression a fine gentleman makes in a 
lady's heart, they would reduce all their studies to that of good breeding 
alone. — ^I should soon subdue his brutality ; for without doubt, he has a 
strange penchant to grow fond of me, in spite of his aversion to the sex, 
else he would never have taken so much pains about laG. L«yt^\ V'a^ ^\Sk>^ 
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would some poor creatures be of such a conquest ! but I alas ! I don't know how 
to receive as a favour, what I take to be so infinitely my due. Give me the pen 
and ink, I find mjself whimsical ; I'll write to him, — or, 1*11 let it alone, and 
be severe upon him that way [sitting down to write and rising up tigain]. 
Yet, active severity is better than passive [sitting down] 'tis as good to let it 
alone, too ; for every lash I give him, perhaps, he'll take for a favour [rising]. 
Yet 'tis thousand pities so much satire should be lost [siUing,] But if it 
should have a wrong effect upon him, 'twould distract me [rising], "Well I 
must write, though, after all [sitting]. Or, I'll let it alone, which is the same 
thing [rising], 

FOPPEKY. 
OSRIC IN " HAMLET." 

Osric, My lord, his majesty bade me signify to you, that he has laid a 
great wager on your head : Sir, this is the matter. 

JSiam, 1 beseech you, remember [Hamlet moves him to put on his hoi], 

Osric, Nay, good my lord j for my ease, in good faith. Sir, here is newly 
come to court, Laertes ; believe me, an absolute gentleman, fdll of most 
excellent differences, of very soft society, and great shewing : indeed, to speak 
feelingly of him, he is the card, or calendar of gentry ; for you shall find in 
him the continent of what part a gentleman would see. The King, sir, hath 
wager'd with him six Barbary horses : against the which, he has impawned, 
as I take it, six French rapiers and poignards, with their assigns, as girdle, 
hangers, and so : three of the carriages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, very 
responsive to the hilts; most delicate carriages, and of very liberal conceit 

Jlam, What call you carriages ? 

Orsic, The carriages, Sir, are the hangers. 

Sam, The phrase would be more german to the matter, if we could 
carry cannon by our sides. 

Osric, The King, Sir, hath laid, that in a dozen passes between yourself 
and him, he shall not exceed you three hits ; he hath laid, on twelve for nine; 
and it would come to immediate trial, if your lordship would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

Sneer. 

GLENALVON TO NORVAL. 

You wrong yourself, brave Sir ; your martial deeds 

Have rank'd you with the great ; But mark me, Norval ; 

Lord Randolph's favour now exalts your youth 

Above his vet'rans of famous service. 

Let me, who know the soldiers, counsel you. 

Give them all honour : seem not to command ; 

Else they will scarcely brook your late sprung power, 

Which nor alliance props, nor birth adorns. 

SWIFT'S RECIPE TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 

For the Fable^ Take out of any old poem, history, book, romance, or legend, 
(for instance, Geofferj of Monmouth, or Don Belianio, of Greece,) those 
parts of the story which afford most scope for long descriptions. Put these 
pieces together, and throw all the adventures into one tale. Then take a 
hero, whom you may choose for the sound of his name, and put him into the 
midst of these adventures. There let him work for twelve books ; at the 
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end of which you may take him out ready to conquer, or to marry ; it being 
necessary that the conclusion of an epic poem be fortunate. For the 
Machines, Take of deities, male and female, as many as you can use ; separate 
them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the muddle. Let Juno put 
him in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Kemember on all occasions to 
make use of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, draw them from 
Milton; and extract your spirits from Tasso. When you cannot extricate 
your hero by any human means, or yourself by your wits, seek relief from 
heaven, and the gods will help you out of the scrape immediately. This is 
according to the direct prescription of Horace in his Art of Poetry, who 
observes, that 

" A Poet has no occasion to be at a loss 
When the gods are always ready at a call." 

For the Descriptions, as a tempest, for instance, take Bums, Zephyrus, 
Auster, and Boreas, and cast them together in one verse ; add to these, of 
rain, lightning and thunders, (the loudest you can get) quantum suffidt. 
Mix your clouds and billows, till they foam, and thicken your description 
here and there with a quicksand. Brew your tempest well in your head, 
before you set it a-blowing. 

For a Battle, pick half a dozen large handfrils of images of your lions, 
bears and other quarrelsome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or 
two from Virgil. K there remain an overplus, lay them by for a skirmish 
in an odd episode, or so. Season it well with similes, and it will make an 
excellent battle. For a h'Srning town, if you choose to have one, old Troy 
is ready burnt to your hands, &c. 

Cringing. 
HAMILTON'S BAWN. 

Now see, when they meet, how their honours behave ; 
Noble capt€iin, your servant — Sir Arthur, your slave ; 
You honour me much — The honour is mine — 
'Twas a sad rainy night— but the morning is fine- 
Pray how does my lady ? — ^my wife's at your service — 
I thmk I have seen her picture by Jervas. — 
Good morrow, good captain — 1*11 wait on you down — 
You shan't stir a foot — you'll think me a clown — 
For all the world, captain, not half an inch farther — 
You must be obey'd ; your servant, Sir Arthur ; 
My humble respects to my lady unknown 
I nope you will use my house as your own. 

SIK GILES OVERREACH, ON HIS DAUGHTER'S SUPPOSED 

MARRIAGE WITH LORD LOVEL. 

-Now all's cock-sure. 



Methinks, I hear already knights and Jadies 
Say, Sir Giles Overreacn, how is it with 
Your honourable daughter ? 
My ends, my ends are compass'd ! 

Invoking. 

PART OF THE ORATION OF DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
Hear mc, ye immortal gods! and let not these t\ieYt ^'ei'^\x<s^>i^Tai«SiRVNS!L 
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heaven ! Infuse a better spirit into these men ! Inspire even their minds with 
purer sentiments ! — This is my first prayer ; or if their natures are not to be 
reformed ; on them, on them only, discharge your vengeance ! Pursue them 
both by land and sea ! Pursue them even to destruction ! But, to us display 
your goodness in a speedy deliverance from impending evils, and all the 
blessings of protection and tranquillity ! 

INVOCATION OF MILTON, IN PARADISE LOST. 

— And chiefly thou, O spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou knoVst ; thou jfrom the first 
Wast present, and, witli mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-uke sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad'st it pregnant. What in me is dark. 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 

Accusing, — Appealing. 

BOLINGBROKE ACCUSING MOWBRAY. 

First, (heaven be the record to m^ speech !) 

In the devotion of a subject's love, 

Tendering the precious safety of my prince, 

And free from other misbegotten hate, 

Come I appellant to this princely presence. — 

Now ! Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak. 

My body shall make good ui)on this earth. 

Or my divine soul answer it in heaven : 

Thou art a traitor and a miscreant ; 

Too good to be so, and too bad to live; 

Since, the more fair crystal is the sky. 

The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly ; 

Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy throat, 

And wish, (so please my sovereign,) ere I move. 

What my tongue speaks, my ri^t-drawn sword may prove. 

PART OF CICERO'S ORATION AGAINST VERRES. 

O liberty ! sound once delightftil to every Roman ear ! O sacred privi- 
lege of Roman citizenship ! once sacred ! now trampled upon ! but what 
then ? Is it to come to this ? shall an inferior ma^strate, a governor who 
holds his whole powei>of the Roman people, in a Iloman province, within 
sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of iron, and 
at last put to the infamous death of the cross a Roman citizen ? Shall neither 
the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, 
nor the majesty of the Roman Commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of 
his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in 
confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at 
defiance ? 
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Consultation. 

CATO'S SENATE. 

Fathers, we once again are met in council ; 
CsBsar's approach has summoned us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold aspiring man ? 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes ; 
Pharsalia ^ave him Rome ; Egypt has since 
Received his yoke, and the whole Nile is Csesar's ; 
Why should 1 mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Numidia's burning sands 
Still smoke vdth blood. 'Tis time we should decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us. 
And envies us even Libya's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronounce your thought ; — are they still fix'd 
To hold out, and fight it to the last ? 
Or are your hearts subdu'd at length, and wrought 
By time and ill success to a submission ? 
Sempronius, speak. 

Enquiry 
Enquiry, into an obscure subject, fixes the body in one posture, 
le head stooping, and the eye poring, the eyebrows drawn down. 

KING TO ALBERTO— HOME'S ALONZO. 

— Tell me, wond'rous youth ! 
For much I long to know ; what is thy name ? 
Who are thy parents ? Since the Moor prevailed, 
The cottage and the cave have oft concealed 
From hostile hate the noblest blood of Spain ; 
Thy spirit speaks for thee. Thou art a snoot 
Of some illustrious stock, some noble house. 
Whose fortunes with their falling country fell. 

Attention — Expectation. 

Attention to an esteemed, or superior character, has the same 

jpect as Inquiry ; and requires silence ; the eyes often cast down 

pon the ground ; somtimes fixed on the face of the speaker ; 

ut not too pertly. 

THE FALI.EN ANGELS IN MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. 

— ^This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt : but all sat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In other's countenance read his own dismay. 
Astonished ! None, among the choice and prime 
Of those heaven-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer or accept 
Alone the dreaoM voyage ; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendant glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 
(Conscious of highest worth,) unmoved thus ^^^k&. 
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Arguing. 

Arguing requires a cool, sedate, attentive aspect^ and a clear, 
slow, emphatical accent, with much demonstration by the hand. 
It differs from Teaching, fsee Teaching J in that tiie look of 
authority is not wanted in arguing. 

IMMORTALITY, AN ARGUMENT AGAINST SUICIDE. 

If death were nothing, and nought after death ; 

If, when men died, at once they ceas'd to be, 

Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprang ; then might the debauchee 

UntrembKn^ mouth the heav'ns ; then might the drunkard 

Reel over his full bowl, and when 'tis dramed, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bug-bear death; — ^then might the wretch 

That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 

At once give each inquietude the slip, 

By stealing out of being when he pleas'd, 

Aid bv what way ; whether by hemp or steel ; 

Death s thousand doors stand open. Who would force 

The ill pleased guest to sit out nis fidl time, 

Or blame him if he goes ? Sure ! he does well 

That helps himself as timely as he can 

When able. — But if there be an hereaftery 

And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced 

And suffered to speak out, tells ev'ryman; 

Then must it be an awful thing to die ; 

More horrid yet to die by one's own hand. 

Challenging. 

BOLINGBROKE CHALLENGING MOWBRAY. 

Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king ; 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty. 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except, 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
As take up my honour's pawn, then stoop, 
By that, and all the rules of knighthood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoken, or thou canst worse devise. 

Expostulating. 

PART OF T. QUINTUS'S SPEECH TO THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 

In the name of the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, you would have ? Yoa 
desired tribunes: for the sake of peace we granted them. — You were eager 
to have decemvirs ; we consented to their creation. — ^You grew weary of those 
decemvirs ; we obliged them to abdicate. — Your hatred pursued them when 
reduced to be private men ; and we sufi*er'd you to put to death, or banishi 
pratricians of the first rank in the Republic. — ^You insisted upon the restora- 
tion of the tribuneship ; we yielded : we quietly saw consuls of your own 
faction elected. — You have the protection of your tribunes, and the privilege 
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of appeal; the patricians are subjected to the decrees of the Gonunons. 
Under pretence of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded our rights ; 
Imd we have suffered it ; and we still suffer it ; When shall we see an end of 
discord ? 

Defending — Justifying. 

BISHOP OF CARLISLE'S DEFENCE OF RICHARD H. 

Worst in this ro^ presence may I speak, 

Yet best beseemmg me to speak the truth. 

Wotdd God, that any in this noble presence 

Were enough noble to be upright judge 

Of noble Richard ; then true nobleness would 

Learn him forbearance from so foul a wrong. 

What subject can give sentence on his king; ? 

And who sits here, that is not Richard's subject ? 

Thieves are not judged, but they are by to near, 

Although apparent guilt be seen in them; 

And shall the figure of God's majesty, 

His captain, steward, deputy elect. 

Anointed, crowned, planted many years, 

Be judged, by subject and inferior breath. 

And he himself not present ! forbid it, God, 

That in a Christian climate, souls refined 

Should shew so heinous, black, obscene a deed ! 

I speak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Stur'd up bv heaven thus boldly for his king, 

My lord of Hereford here, whom you call king. 

Is a foul traitor to proud Hereford's king : 

And if you crovm him, let me prophecy, — 

The blood of English shall manure the ground. 

And future ages groan for this foul act ; 

Peace shall go sleep with Turks and infidels ; 

And, in this seat of peace, tumultuous wars 

ShaU kin with kin, and kind vdth kind confoimd ; 

Disorder, horror, fear and mutiny. 

Shall here inhabit, and this land be call'd 

The field of Golgotha and dead men's sculls. 

O, if you rear tms house gainst this house. 

It wiU the woefiillest division prove, 

That ever fell upon this cursed earth ; ^ 

Prevent, resist it, let it not be so. 

Lest child, child's children, cry against you, — woe! 

-ffilSCHINES AGAINST DEMOSTHENES. 

As to myself, O earth ! O sun ! O virtue ! And yon who are the springs 
of tme discernment, lights both natural and acouired, by which we oistin- 
gpiishgood from evil, I call you to vntness, that I have used all my endea- 
vours to relieve the state, and to plead her cause. I could have wished my 
speech had been equal to the greatness and importance of the subject; and 
lean flatter myself with having discharged my duty according to the best of 
my abilities, if I have not done it accormng to my wishes. Do you, Atheni- 
ans, from the reasons you have heard, and those which your wisdom will 
suggest; do you pronounce such a judgment as is conformable to strict 
justice, and the common good demands from you. 
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Judging. 

Judging demands a grave, steady look, with deep attention ; 
the countenance altogether clear from appearance of either disgust, 
or favour. The accents slow, distinct, emphatical^ accompanied 
with little action, and that very grave. 

DUKE OF VIENNA ADJUDGING ANGELO. 

For this new married man, approaching here. 

Whose salt imagination yet hath wronged 

Your well-defended honour ; you must pardon 

For Marianna's sake; but as he adjudged your brother 

rBeing criminal, in double violation 

Of sacred chastity, and of promise breach 

Thereon dependent, for your brother's life) 

The very mercy of the law cries out 

Most audible, even from his proper tongue, 

An Angela for Claudio, death for death. 

Haste still pays haste, and leisure answers leisure ; 

Like doth quit like, and Measure still for Meinsure, 

Pleading. 

PORTIA AGAINST SHYLOCK. 

The law hath still another hold on you : 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice — 

If it be proved against an alien. 

That by direct, or indirect attempts. 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive, 

Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 

Comes to the nrivy coffer of the state ; 

And the offenaer's life lies in the mercy 

Of the Duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 

In the which predicament, I say, thou stand'st ; 

For it appears by manifest proceeding. 

That, indirectly, and directly too, 

Thou hast contrived against the very life 

Of the defendant ; and thou hast incurr'd 

The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 

Acquitting, 

Acquitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil coun- 
tenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not both, open, 
waved gently towards the person acquitted, expressing dismis- 
sion ^see Dismissing,) 

ALBERTO'S EXCULPATION. 

King. Now by my sceptre and my sword, I swear 
Thou art a noble youth ; an angel's voice 
Could not conmiand a more unpUcit faith 
Than thou from me hast gain'd. What think'st thou, Qamet, 
la he not greatly wrong'd ? 
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JSatnet £^ Allah ! yes. 
King, Thou art a prodigy, and fill'st my mind 

With thoughts profound and expectation high ; 

When in a nation, humbled by the will 

Of Providence, beneath a haughty foe, 

A person rises up, by nature reared, 

Sublime, above the level of mankind ; 

liike that bright bow, the hand of the Most High 

Sends in the watr'y cloud : He is the sign 

Of prosperous change and interposing heaven. 

Dismissing. 

Dismissing, with approbation, is done with a kind aspect and 
tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently waved towards the 
person. With displeasure ; besides, the look and tone of voice 
which suits displeasure, the hand is hastily thrown out towards 
the person dismissed, the back part towards him, the countenance 
at the same time turned away from him. 

SATAN'S DISMISSING THE COUNCIL OF PANDEMONIUM. 

— ^Well have ye judged^ well ended long dehate, 

Synod of gods ! — and like to what ye are, 

Ureat things resolved ; which from the lowest deep 

Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, 

Nearer our ancient seat ; perhaps in view 

Of those bright confines, whence with neighb'ring arms 

And opportune excursion we may chance 

Be-enter Heaven ; or else, in some mild zone. 

Dwell not unvisited of Heaven's fair light, 

Secure, and at the brightening orient beam 

Purge off this gloom. 

HENRY Vm. ON QUEEN CATHERINE WITHDRAWING FROM 

TRIAL. 

Go thy ways, Kate ; 

That man i' th* world, who shall report he has 

A better wife, let him in nought be trusted, 

For spealdng false in that; thou art alone. 

If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 

Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government. 

Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out, 

The oueen of earthly queens : she's noble bom ; 

And like her true nobility, she has 

Carried herself towards me. 

AUFIDIUS TO CORIOLANUS. 

I need not tell thee, that I have performed 

My utmost promise. Thou hast been protected ; 

And had thy amplest, most ambitious wish : 

Thy wounded pnde is heal'd, thy dear revenge 

Completely sated : and to crown t^ fortune. 

At the same time, thy peace with Kaxo^ t^:«^\'^* 
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Thou art no more a Volcian, but a Boman : 
Return, return ; thy duty calls upon thee 
Still to protect the city thou hast saVd ; 
It still may be in danger from our arms : 
Retire ; I will take care thou ma/st with safety. 

Pardoning. 

Pabdoning differs from acquitting^ in that the latter means 
clearing a person, after trial, of guilt ; whereas, the former sup- 
poses guilt, and signifies merely delivering of the guilty person 
from punishment. Pardoning requires some degree of severity 
of aspect and tone of voice, because the pardoned person is not 
an object of entire unmixed approbation. 

GEORGE BARNWELL AND MASTER. 

Thorow. Without a cause assien'd, or notice given, to absent yourself last 
night was a &ult, young man, and I came to chioe you for it ; but hope I am 
prevented; that modest blush, the confusion so visible in your &ce, speak 
grief and shame : when we have offended heaven, it requires no more ; and 
shall man, who needs himself to be forgiven, be harder to appease ? If my 
pardon or love, be of moment to your peace, look up secure of both. 

Bam, This goodness has overcome me [aside. O Sir ! you know not the 
nature and extent of my offence ; 

Thorow, Enough, enough ; whatever it be, this concern showrg you are 
convinced, and I am satisfied. How painM is the sense of guilt to an in- 
genuous mind ! [adde] some youthM folly, which it were prudent not to 
enquire into. 

Bam, It will be known, and you recall yoor pardon and abhor me. 

Thorow. I never wiU ; so heaven confirm to me the pardon of my offences. 
Whatever is your fault, of this I am certain, it was harder for you to offend, 
than me to forgive. 

Condemning. 
HENRY V. CONDEMNING THE LORD SCROOP, &c. 

— God quit you in his mercy, — ^hear vour sentence ; 
You have conspired against our royal person, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and nrom his coffers 
Received the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter. 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt, 
And his whole kmgdom unto desolation; 
Touching our person, seek we no revenge, 
But we our kingdom's safetv must so tender, 
Whose ruin you three sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death ; 
The taste whereof God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dire offences. Bear them hence. 
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PART IV. 
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THE DECLAIMER- 



A Selection of Speeches^ Passages^ &c. 

In the following selections^ many of the pieces will be found 
to embody several j^assions or emotions^ it will therefore be the 
study of the pupil^ in reciting them^ to carry out those principles 
which have been so copiously laid down in the three prece£ng 
parts. 

ADDRESS TO CALEDONIA. 

Bbeathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him hum'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptores swell ; 
High thoueh his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit Mr renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwepty unhonour'd, and unsung. 



O Caledonia ! stem and wild ; 

Meet nurse for a poetic chUd ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! What mortal hand 
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Can e'er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each weS-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been. 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left, 

And thus I love them better still. 

Even in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow's stream still let me stray. 

Though none should guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break. 

Although it chill my withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot Stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone, 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 



Hush'd is the harp — ^the Minstrel gone. 

And did he wander forth alone P 

Alone, in indigence and age. 

To linger out his pilgrimage ? 

No ; close beneath proud Newark's tower, 

Arose the Minstrel's lowly bower; 

A simple hut; but there was seen 

The Httle garden hedged with green, 

The cheerful hearth, and lattice clean. 

There shelter'd wanderers, by the blaze. 

Oft heard the tale of other days ; 

For much he loved to ope his door, 

And give the aid he begg'd before. 

So pass'd the winter's Say ; but still, 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July's eve, with balmy Inreath, 

Waved tne blue-bells on Newark heath ; 

When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 

And com was green on Garterhaugh, 

And flourish'd, broad, Blackandro^ oak. 

The aged Harper's soul awoke! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

*Till the rapt traveller would stay. 

Forgetful of the closing day ; 

And noble youths, the stram to hear. 

Forsook the hunting of the deer ; 

And Yarrow, as he roU'd along. 

Bore burden to the Minstrel's song. — Scott, 

BASSANIO CHOOSING THE CASKET. 

-So may the outward shows be least themselyes ; 



The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But being season'd vdth a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
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Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts, 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and Drowning Mars ; 

Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ! 

And these assume but valour's excrement. 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

And you shall see 'tis purchased by the weight ; 

Whicn therein works a miracle in nature. 

Making them lightest that wear most of it. 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head. 

The scull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guUed shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word. 

The seeminff truth whidh cunning times put on 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold. 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 

'Tween man and man ; but thou, thou meagre lead. 

Which rather threat'nest than does promise ought, 

Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 

And iiere choose I; joy be the consequence! — Shakspeare. 

SATAN'S MEETING WITH DEATH. 



The other shape, 



If shape it misht be called, that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, — 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed. 

For each seemed either, — ^black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart : what seemed his head. 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 

The monster moving onward, came as fast 

With horrid strides, Hell trembled as he strode. 

Th' undaunted fiend what this might be admired ; 

Admired, not feared: God and his Son except. 

Created thing nought valued he nor shunned: 

And with disdainful look thus first be^an : 

" Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ! 

That dar*st, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way 

To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pass. 

That be assured, without leave asked of thee. 

Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by proof, 

HeU-bom, not to contend with spirits of Heavenl" 
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To whom the goblin, itill of wrath, replied— « 

** Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he, 

Who first broke peace in heaven, and faith, till then 

Unbroken ; and in proud, rebellious arms 

Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons, 

Conjured against the Highest ; for which both thou 

And they, outcast fix)m uod, are here condemned 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain. 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of Heaven, 

Hell-doomed ; and breath'st defiance here and scorn, 

Where I reign king ; and to enrage thee more, 

Thy king and lord P Back to thy pumshmen^ 

False fugitive ; and to thy speed add wings, 

Lest with a whip of scorpions I t>ursue ^ 

Thy lingering ; or with one stroke of this dart, 

Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before." — MiUon, 

SATAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 

'* O thou that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'st from thy sole aominion like the god 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

Sun, to tell thee now I hato thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell; how glorious once above thy sphere, 
'Till ^ride and worse ambition threw me down, 
Warrmg in heaven against heaven's matehless king ! 
Ah, wherefore ? He deserved no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was 

In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service mird. 
What could be less than to afPord him praise. 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 
How due ! Yet all his good proved iU in me, 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high, 
I disdain'q subjection, and thought one ste]^ higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude. 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe ; 
^ Forgetful what from him I stiU received. 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and disoharffed. what burden, then P 
O, had his powerful destiny ordained 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. Yet, why not ? Some other power 
As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part : but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 
Or from without to all temptations arm'dL 
Had'st thou the same freewill and power to stend P 
Thou had'st. Whom haaEtthou then or what t' accuse, 
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But Heaven's free love, dealt equally to all ; 

Be then his love accursed, smce love or hate. 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ! since against his, thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way snail I fly 

Infinite vnrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell; myself am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the Hell I sufler seems a Heaven ! 

O, then, at last relent ! Is there no place 

Left for repentance ? None for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 

Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduc'd 

With other promises, and other vaunts 

Than to submit ; boasting I could subdue 

Th* Omnipotent ; Ah me ! they littte knew 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain ; 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and sceptre high advanced. 

The lower still I fall, onl^ supreme 

In misery ! such joy ambition finds ! 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace my former state, how soon 

W ould height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

What feigned submission swore ! Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain^ as violent and void : 

For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ! 

Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 

And heavier falL So should I purchase dear 

Short intermission bought with double smart! 

This knows my Funisher : therefore, as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace. 

All hope excliuled thus, behold, mstead 

Of us, outcast, exiled, his new delight. 

Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope ; and with hope, farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ; all good to me is lost : 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven's King I hold ! 

By thee, and more than half perhaps, will reign ; 

As man ere long, and this new world, shall know. — Milton, 

The Passions. 

AN ODE. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The passions oft to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 
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Exultinff) trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possest beyond the Muse's painting; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound ! 

And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness rul'd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear, her hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 
And back recoil'd, she knew not why, 
Ev'n at the sound herself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd : his eyes on fire. 
In light'nmgs, own'd his secret stings : 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures wan Despair 
Low suUen sounds his grief beguil'd ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air : 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas mild. 

But thou, Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it wisperd promis'd pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail I 

StiU would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 

She call'd on Echo still, through all the song ; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at eVry close ; 

And hope enchanted smil'd, and wav'd her golden hair. 

And longer had she sung ; — ^but with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose : 

He threw his blood-stain'd sword, in thunder down, 

And with a with'ring look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ! 

And ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum, with furious heat ; 

And, though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity, at his side. 

Her soul, soul-subduing voice applied, 

Yet still he kept his wud unaJter'd mien. 

While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting firom his hea* 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fix'd ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 
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Of difiTrin^ themes the veering song was mix'd ; 

And now it courted Love ; now ravmg, call'd on Hate. 

With eyes uprais'd as one inspired. 

Pale Melancholy sat retired : 

And, from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes hy distance made more sweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul. 

And dashing soft from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measures stole, 

Or, o*er some haunted stream, with rond delay. 

Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing. 

In hollow murmurs died away. 

But O ! how alter 'd was its sprightlier tone 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 

Her bow across her shoulders flung, 

Her buskins gem*d with morning dew. 

Blew an inspu-ing air, that dale and thicket nmg, 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-e/d Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green: 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear; 

And Sport leap'd up, and seized his beachen spear. 

Last, came Joy's ecstatic trial : 

He, with viny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand address'd ; 

But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol, 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 

They would have thought who heard the strain, 

They saw, in Tempos' vale, her native maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing, 

While as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 

Love, fram'd with mirth, a gay fantastic round. 

Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound, 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

O Music, sphere -descended maid. 
Friend of pleasure, Wisdom's aid ! 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied, 
Lay st thou thy ancient lyre aside ? 
As in that lov d Athenian bower, 
You learn'd an all-commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear'd, 
Can well recall what then it heard ; 
Where is thy native simple heart. 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 
Arise, as in that elder time. 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime I 
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Thy wonders in that godlike age, 

FiU thy recording sister^s page — 

'Tib said, and I believe the tide, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 

Had more of strength, diviner rage. 

Than all which charms this laggard age ; 

Ev'n all at once together found, 

Cecilia's mingled world of sound — 

O bid our vam endeavours cease ; 

Bevive the just designs of Greece, 

Return in all thy simple state ! 

Confirm the tales her sons relate. — CoUins. 

HAMLET ON PARTING WITH THE PLAYERS. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous, tnat this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion. 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit. 

That, from her working, all his visage wann'd ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in 's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit P And all for nothmg ! 

For Hecuba ! 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion. 

That I have ? He would drown the stage with tears. 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed. 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak. 

Like John a-dveams, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose properly, and most dcRr life, 

A damn'd dcfe&t was made. Am I a coward ? 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across P 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it m my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose P gives me the ue i' the throat. 

As deep as to the limgs ? Who does me this P ha ! 

Why, should I take it; for it cannot be. 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal : bloody, lecherous villain ! 

Remorseless, treacherous, landless villain ! 

Why, what an ass am I ! ITiis is most brave ; 

That I, the son of a dear father murdered. 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must like a wench, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A Scullion ! 
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Fie upon 't, fob ! about my brains ? Humpb ! 

I have heard, 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently, 

They have proclaimed their malefactions ; 

For murder, though it hath no tongue, will speak 

With most miracmous organ. Ill have these players 

Play something like the murder of my father 

Berore mine uncle ; I'll observe his looks ; 

1*11 tent him to the quick ; if he do blench, 

I know my course. The spirit that I have seen. 

May be a devil ; and the devil hath power 

To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy 

(As he is very potent with such spirits). 

Abuses me to damn me ; I'll have groimds 

More relative than this : The plajr^s the thing. 

Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King — Shakspeare, 

ON THE FUNCTIONS OF MAN, 
Therefore doth heaven divide 



The state of man in*divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt 

Obedience ; for so work the honey bees ; 

Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 

The act of order to a peopled kingdom, 

They have a king, and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with march bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor : 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civU citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burden at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum. 

Delivering o'er to executors pale. 

The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, — 

That many things, having full reference 

To one consent, may woA contrariously ; 

As many arrows, loosed several ways. 

Fly to one mark ; 

As many several ways meet in one town ; 

As many fresh streams run in one self-sea. 

As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 

So may a thousand actions, once a foot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 

Without defeat. Therefore to FYtwv^e^ta^ Vv^^'&s 
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Divide your happy England into four ; 
Whereof take you one quarter into France, 
And you ^thal shall make all Gallia shake. 
If we, with thrice that power left at home, 
Cannot defend our own door from the dog. 
Let us be worried; and our nation lose 
The name of hardiness and policy. — Shaktpeare, 

GLO'STER'S SPEECH FROM THE THIRD PART OF KING 

HENRY VI. 

Ay, Edward will use women honorably. 

'Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all. 

That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring. 

To cross me from the golden time I look for f 

And yet, between my soul's desire, and me, 

(The lustful Edward's title buried,) 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son, young Edward, 

And all the imlook'd-for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

Why, tnen I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far off shore where he would tread, 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 

Saying — he'll lade it dry to have his way : 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off; 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it ; 

And so I say — 111 cut the causes off. 

Flattering me with impossibilities — 

My eye 's too quick, my heart o'erweens too much. 

Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 

Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard ; 

What otner pleasure can the world afford ? 

Ill make my heaven in a lady's lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 

miserable thought ! And more unlikely, 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns ! 

Why, love foreswore me in my mother's womb : 

And, for I should not deal in her soft laws. 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 

To shrink mine arm up like a wither'd shrub ; 

To make an envious mountain on my back. 

Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs oi an unequal size ; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear whelp. 

That carries no impression like the dam. 

And am I then a man to be beloved ? 

O, monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought I 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 

But to command, to chc^V, to i^'eTlkeat such 
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As are of better person than myself, 

ril make my heaven — ^to dream upon the crown ; 

And whiles 1 live, to account this world but hell, 

Until my mishaped trunk that bears this head. 

Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives stand between me and home : 

And I,— like one lost in a thorny wood. 

That rents the thorns, and is rent with the thorns ; 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way ; 

Not knowing how to find the open air. 

But toiling desperately to find it out, — 

Torment myself to catch the English crown : 

And from that torment I will free myself, 

Gr hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder wnile I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

Ill drown more sailors than the mermaid shall ; 

111 slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

111 play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could. 

And, like a Simon, take another Troy : 

I can add colours to the camelion ; 

Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages. 

And set the murd'rous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut ! were it further off. 111 pluck it dow[i.—Shak8peare, 

THE GRAVE. 

Whilst some affect the sun, and some the shade, 

Some flee the city, some the hermitage ; 

Their alms as various as the roads they take 

In journeying through life; — the task be mine, 

To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 

Th' appointed place of rendezvous, where all 

These travellers meet. — Thy succours I implore. 

Eternal king ! whose potent arm sustains 

The keys of hell and death, — The Geave, dread thing! 

Men shiver-when thou'rt named : Nature appall'd, 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. — Ah ! how dark 

Thy long-extended realms, and rueful wastes ! 

Where nought hvA silence reigns, and Night, dark Night, 

Dark as was chaos, ere the infant Sim 

Was roird together, or had try'd his beams 

Athwart the gloom profound. — The sickly taper. 

By glimmering through the low brow'd misty vaults 

(Furr'd round with mouldy damps and ropy slime) 

Lets fall a supernumerary horror. 

And only serves to make thy night more irksome. 

Well do I know thee, by thy trusty Yew, 

Cheerless, unsocial plant ! that loves to dwell 
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'Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs and worms ; 

Where light-heeM ghosts, ana visionary shades, 

Beneath the wan, cold moon (as fame reports) 

Emhody'd, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 

No other merriments, dull tree ! is thine. 

See yonder hallow'd fane ! — the pious work 

Of names once fam'd now dubious or forgot, 

And bury'd 'midst the wreck of things which were ; 

There lie interr'd the more illustrious dead. — 

The wind is up : — ^hark ! how it howls ! methinks, 

Till now, I never heard a sound so dreary : 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and nignt's foul bird, 

Rook'd in the spire, screams loud ; the gloomy aisles 

Black plaster'd, and hung .round with smreds of scutcheons. 

And tatter'd coats of arms, send back the sound, 

Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

The mansions of the dead. — Rous'd from their slumbers. 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise, 

Grin horrible, and obstmately sullen, 

Pass and repass, hush'd as the foot of night. 

Again the screech-owl shrieks — ungracious sound — 

I'U hear no more, it makes one's blood run chill. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 

i Coeval near with that) all ragged show, 
<ong lash'd by the rude winds. Some rift half down 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin a-top,* 
That scarce two crows can lodge in the same tree. 
Strange things, the neighbours say, have happen'd here ; 

Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow tombs. 
Dead men have come again, and walked about ; 
And the great bell has toU'd unrung, untouch'd, 
(Such tales their cheer at wake or gossiping. 
When it draws near to witching time of night.) 

Oft in the lone church-yard at night I've seen. 

By glimpse of moon-shine, chequering through the trees, 

Tne school-boy, with his satchel in his hand, 

Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 

And lightly tripping o'er the long flat stones, 

(With nettles skirted, and with moss o'ergrown) 

That tell in homely phrase who lie below. 

Sudden he starts, and hears, or thinks he hears. 

The soimd of something purring at his heels ; 

Full fast he flies, and dares not look behind him. 

Till, out of breath, he overtakes his fellows. 

Who gather round and wonder at the tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 

O'er some new-open'd grave; and (strange to tell !) 

Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 

The new-made widow — ^too, Fve sometimes spy'd 
Sad sight ! slow-moving o'er the prostrate dead, 
Listless she crawls, along in doleful black, 
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While bursts of sorrow gush from either eye, 

Fast falling down her now untasted cheek. 

Prone, on the lowly grave of the dear man 

She drops ; whilst busy meddling memory, 

In barbarous succession, musters up 

The past endearments of their softer hours, 

Tenacious of its theme. Still, still she thinks 

She sees him, and indulging the fond thought, 

Clings yet more closely to the senseless turf, 

Nor heeds the passenger who looks that way. 

Invidious grave ! how dost thou rend in sunder 

"Whom love hath knit, and sympathy made one ? 

A tie more stubborn far than nature's band. 

— Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ; 

Sweet*ner of life, and solder of society, 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserVd from me. 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love. 

And the warm efforts of thy gentle heart. 

Anxious to please. — Oh ! when my friend and I 

In some thick wood have wander'd heedless on. 

Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 

Upon the sloping cowslip-cover'd bank. 

Where the pure limpid stream has slid along 

In ^^eful errors through the underwood, 

SwSwmurmuring ; methought the shrill-tongued thrush 

Mended his song of love; the sooty blackbird 

Mellow'd his pipe, and soften'd every note : 

The eglantine smell'd sweeter, and tne rose 

Assumed a dye more deep ; whilst eVry flower 

Vied with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dress. — Oh ! then the longest summer's day 

Seem'd too, too much in haste ; still the full heart 

Had not imparted half: 'twas happiness 

Too exquisite to last. Of joys departed, 

Not to return, how painfiil the remembrance ! 

— Dull grave ! thou spoil'st the dance of youthful blood, 

Strik'st out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 

And ev'ry smirking feature from the face ; 

Branding our laughter with the name of madness. 

Where are the jesters now ? the man of health, 

Complexionally pleasant ? where the droll, 

Whose ev'ry look and gesture was a joke : 

To clapping theatres and shouting crowds, 

And make even thick-lipp'd musing melancholy 

To gather up her face into a smile 

Before she was aware ? Ah ! sullen now, 

And dumb as the green turf that covers them. 

Here the lank-sided miser, worst of felons, 
Who meanly stole (discreditable shift) 
From back and belly too, their proper cheer, 
Eas'd of a task it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcase, now lies cheaply lod^'d^ 
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By clam'rous lu^etites no longer teas'd, 
Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 
But ah ! ^ere are his rents, his coming in ? 
Ay ! nowyou've made the rich man poor indeed. 
Kobb'd of his gods, Trhat has he left behind ? 
Oh, cursed lust of gold ! when for thy sake. 
The fool throws up nis interest in both worlds ; 
First starved in this, then damn'd in that to come. 
How shocking must thj summons be, Oh Deaths 
To him that is at ease m his possessions ; 
Who counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnished for that world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Eaves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Huns to each avenue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers ! 
A little longer, yet a little longer. 
Oh ! might she stay to wash away her strains. 
And fit her for her passage. Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe. 
Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues her close through every lane of life. 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on j^ 
Till forc*d at last to the tremenaous yerge^^ 
At once she sinks to everlasting min. 

Sure 'tira serious thing to die ! My soul ! 
What a strange moment must it be, when near 
Thy journey's end, thou hast the gulph in view ! 
That awful gulph, no mortal e'er repassed 
To tell whars doing on llie other side. 
Nature runs back, and shudders at the sight. 
And every life-string bleeds at thought of parting : 
For part they must ; Body and Soul must part ; 
Fond couple ! link'd more close than wedded pair. 
This wings its way to its Almighty source, 
The witness of its actions, now its Judge; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave. 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use. 

If death was nothing, and nought after death ; 

If when men died, at once thev ceas'd to be — 

Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprung ; then might the debauchee 

Untrembling mouth the heavens : — Then might the drunkard 

Reel over his full bowl, and when 'tis drain'd, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bugbear death : — Then mieht the wretch 

That's weary of the world, and tir'd of ufe. 

At once give each inquietude the slip. 

By stealing out of being when he pleas'd. 

And by what way, whether by hemp or steel. 

Death s thousand doors stand open. Who could force 
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The ill-{deas'd guest to sit out his fiill time, 
Or blame him if he goes ? Sure he does well, 
That^^helps himself as timely as he can^ 
When able.— But if there is an hereajwr, 
And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced, 
And suffered to speak out, tells eY*r)r man ; 
Then must it be an Kufcl thing to die ; 

DeatKs shafts fly tiiick : here falls the village swain ; 

And there his pamper*d lord. — The cuj goes round. 

And who so artftd as to put it by ? 

'Tis long since death had the majority ; 

Yet strange ! the living lay it not to heart. 

See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 

The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle. 

Of hard, unmeaning face, down Which ne'er stole 

A gentle tear ; with mattock in his hand ; 

Digs through whole rows of kindred and acquaintance. 

By far his juniors, Scarce a skull's cast up, 

But well he knew its owner, and can tell 

Some passage of his life. Thus hand in hand 

The sot has walk'd with death twice twenty years ; 
And yet ne'er yonker on the green laughs louder, 

Or clubs a smuttier tale : when drunkards meet, 

None sings a merrier catch, or lends a hand 

More willing to his (am. Poor wretch ; he minds not, 

That soon some truslPkrother of the trade 
Shall do for him what he has done for tl^usands. 
— On this side, and on that, men see their friends 
Drop offi like leaves in autumn ; yet launch out 
Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world's hale and undegen'rate days 

Could scarce have leisure for. Fools that we are. 

Never to think of death and of ourselves 
At the same time ; as if to learn to die 
Where no concern of ours. 

Here are the wise, the generous, and the brave, 
The just, the good, the worthless, and profane ; 
The downright down, and perfectly well bred ; 
The fool, the churl, the scoundrel, and the mean. 
The supple statesman, and the patriot stern ; 
The wreck of nations, and the spoils of time. 
With all the lumber of six thousand years. — Blair. 

KING HENRY VI. MORALIZING ON THE BATTLE. 

This battle fares like to the morning's war. 
When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 
What time the shepherd, blowing of his nails, 
Can neither call it perfect day, nor night. 
Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 
Forced by the tide to combat wim the wind ; 
Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea, 
Forced to retire by ftiry of the wind : 
Sometime, the flood pre\ail&*, aT^dt\k&Ti\}cs&^\sA\ 
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Now, one the better; then another best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered; 

So is the equal poise of the fell war, 

Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory ! 

For Margaret, my queen, and Cliflford too. 

Have chid me from the battle ; swearing both, 

They prosper best of all when I am thence. 

'Would I were dead 1 if God*s good vdll were so ; 

For what is in this world, but grief and woe ? 

O God ! methinks, it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes now they run : 

How many make the hour full complete. 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will nnish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times ; 

So many hours must I tend my flock; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes hai)||^een with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So manjl^ears ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and years, 

Pass'd over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! How sweet! How lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects' treachery? 

O, yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude — the shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leathern bottle. 

His wonted sleep under a fresh tree's shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

So far beyond a Prince's deiicates ; 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup. 

His body couched in a curious bed. 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. — Shakspeare. 

ESSAY ON MAN. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That chang d through all, and yet in all the same ; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame : 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
GlowB in the stars, and bloasoma m the trees, 
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Lives through all lift, extends tiirougE all extent, 

Spreads undivided, (Iperates unspent, 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, ^ 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ! 

As Ml, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the wrapt serapk that adores and bums ; 

To Him on high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

— Cease then, nor order imperfections name : 

Our proper bliss Spends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point : This kind, this true degree 

Of blindness, weakness, heaven bestows on thee, 

Submit — In this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing power. 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see : 

All discord, harmony, not understood ; 

All partial, evil, universal good : 

And, spite of nride in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, " Whatevee is, is eight." 

• 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, faniiliar with her face. 
We first endure, they pity, then embrace. 

Virtuous and vicious ev*ry man must be; 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degree : 

The rogUe and fool, by fits is fair and wise ; 

And er n the best, by fits, what they despise. 

'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill j 

For, vice or virtue, self directs it still j 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven's great view is one, and that the whole. — Pope, 

MARK ANTHONY'S ORATION ON THE BODY OF C^SAR. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 

So are they all, all honorable men;) 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithftd and just to me : 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home Us R.Q>\ssft^ 
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Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitioua P 
i When that the poor have cried, Csesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambiti(^; 
And, sure, he is an hcmorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men haTe lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Ceesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. — Shakspeare. 

PROTOGENES AND APELLES. 

When poets wrote, and painter drew. 
As Nature pointed out tne view ; 
E*er Gothic forms were known in Greece, 
To spoil the well-proportion'd piece ; 
And in our verse e*er mcmkish rhymes 
Had jangl'd their fantastic chimes ; 
E'er on uie flow'ry lands of Rhodes 
Those Knights had fix*d their dull abodes, 
Who knew not much to paint or write, 
Nor cared to pray, nor dared to fight; 
Protogenes, historians note, 
Liv'd there, a burgess scot and lot ; 
And, as old Pliny's writings show, 
Apelles did the same at Co. 
Agreed these points of time and place, 
Proceed we in the present case. 

Picqu'd by Protogenes' &me, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came ; 
To see a rival and a friend. 
Prepared to censure or command, 
Here to absolve, and there object. 
As art with candour might direct. 
He sails, he lands, he comes, he rings ; 
His servants follow with the things: 
Appears the govemante of th' house : 
For such in Greece were much in use ; 
K young or handsome, yea or no. 
Concerns not me, or thee to know. 

Does 'squire Protogenes live here ? 
Yes, Sir, says she, with gracious air. 
And curt'sey low ; but just call'd out 
By lords peculiarly devout •, 
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Who came on purpeee, Sir, to borrow 
Our Venus, for the feast to-morrow, 
To grace the church; 'tis Venus' day; 
I hope, Sir, you intend to stay, 
To see our Venus ; 'tis the piece 
The most renown'd throughout all Greece, 
So like th' original, they say : 
But I have no great skill that way. 
But, Sir, at six, ('tis now past three), 
Dromo must make my master's tea : 
At six. Sir, if you please, to come, 
You'll find my master, Sir, at home. 

Tea, says a critic, big with laughter. 
Was found some twenty ages after : 
Authors, before they write, should read, 
TLs very true ; but we'll proceed. 

And, Sir, at present would you please 

To leave your name fair maiden, yes : 

Beach me that board. No sooner spoke. 

But done. With one judicious stroke. 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true; 

And will you, please sweetheart, said he. 

To shew your master this ifrom me ? 

By it he presently will know. 

How painters write their names at Co. 

He gave the pannel to the maid. 
Smiling and curt'sing, Sir, she said, 
I shall not fail to tell my master ; 
And, Sir, for fear of all disaster^ 
I'll keep it my own self; safe bind. 
Says the old proverb, and safe find; 
So, Sir, as sure as key and lock — 
Your servant. Sir, at six o'clock. 

Again at six, Apelles came; 
Foimd the same prating civil dame, 
Sir, that my master has been here. 
Will by the board itself appear. 
If from the perfect line he found. 
He has presum'd to swell the round. 
Or colors on the draught to lay ; 
'Tis thus, (he ordered me to say), 
Thus write the paiaters of this isle : 
Let those of Co remark the style. 

She said ; and to his hand restor'd 
The rival pledge, the missive board. 
Upon the happy line were laid. 
Such obvious lieht, and easie shade ; 
That Paris' apple stood confest. 
Or Leda's e^gs, or Cloe's breast. 

Apelles view'd the finished piece ; 
And live, said he, the arts of Greece ! 
How'er Protogenes and I 
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May in our rival talents vie ; 
How*er our works may have express'd, 
"Who truest drew, or colored best ; 
When he beheld my flowing line ; 
He found at least, I could design ; 
And from his art^l round I grant, 
That he with perfect skill can paint ; 

The dullest genius cannot fail 
To find the moral of my tale : 
That the distinguished parts of men, 
With compass, pencil, sword, or pen, 
Should in life's visit leave their name. 
In character, which may proclaim. 
That they with ardour strove to raise 
At once their arts, and coimtry's praise ; 
And in their working took great care. 
That all was full, and roimd, and fair. — Prior. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players ; 

They have their exits, and their entrances: 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 

And then, the whining school-hoy, with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 

Unwillingly to school ; and then, the lover ; 

Sighing like a furnace, with woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress* eye-brow : then, a soldier ; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth ; and then, the justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances, 

And so he plays his part ; the sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youtiiful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank : and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble pipes 

And whistles in his sound : last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion; 

Sana teeth, sans eyes, san« taste, sans everything. — SJuzkspeare, 

DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet smiling village, lov'liest of the lawn ; 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bow'rs the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
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One only master graips fbe whole domain, 
And half a tillage stiits thy smiling plaini 
No more thy glassy hr<nk reflecta^e day, 
But chok'd with sedges works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow sounding bitteni guards its nest, 
Amidst thy desert walks lie utpwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with xmvaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bow'rs in shapeless ruin all, 
And the lon^ grass o*ertops the mouldering wall; 
And, tremblmg, shrinking from the spoilers hand, 
Far, far away thy <^dren leave the land. 

ni fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
WfaMre wealth accmnulates, and men decay ; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may faae ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
— A time there was, ere England's priefs began. 
When every rood of ground maintamed its man ; 
For him light labour s{H*ead her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
And his best riches, is^norance of wealth. 

But times are alter d; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess llie swain ; 
Alon^ the lawn, where scatter'd hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that %illy pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours thi& plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that ask'd but little room ; 
Those healthful sports that grac'd the peaceful scene, 
LiVd in each look, and brighten'd all the green : . 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. — Goldsmith, 

KING HENEY IV. UPON MISSING THE CROWN. 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought; 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so nungerfor my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth ! 

Thou seek'st the greatness that will overwhelm thee ; 

Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 

Is lleld from falling with so weak a wind. 

That it wiQ quicklv drop : my day is dim ; 

Thou hast stolen that, which, after some few hours, 

Were thine without offence; and, atnijr death, 

Thou hast sealed up my expectation ; 

Thy life did maniliwt, thou lov'dst me not, 

And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 

Thou hid'st a thouMmd daggers in thy thou^b^ 
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Which^tjioii hast^hefftecrai the stony heart. 
To stal^'at half an hour of my life. 
What ! canst ikmi not foz]||ar me half an hour ? 
Then ^et thee ^ne; andl^g^ my ^ve thyself; 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear, 
That thou art crown'd, not mat I am dead. 
Let all the tears that^Hlidd bedew my hearse, 
Be drops of balm, to sanctify thy head, 
Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that, which gave thee life, unto the worms. 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees. 
For now a time is come to mock at form, 
Harry the Fifth is crown'd ; — Up, vanity ! 
Down royal state ! All you sage counsellors, btfice ! 
And to the English court assemble now, 
From every region, apes of idleness ! 
Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum ; 
Have you a ruffian, that mH swear, drink, dance, 
Kevel the night ; rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 
Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 
England shall double gild his treble guilt ; 
England shall give him office, honour, miffht. 
For the Fifth Harry from curVd licence plucks 
The muzzle of restraint^ and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his teeth in every innocent 
* O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots. 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? 
O, thou wilt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. — Shak^are. 

PBINCE HENRY'S REPLY. 

pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 

1 had forestaU'd this dear and aeep rebuke, 
Ere you with ^ef had spoke, ana I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 

And He that wears the croVn immortally. 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more, 
Than as your honor, and as your renown. 
Let me no more from this obedience rise, 
(Which my most true and inward-duteous spirit 
Teacheth,) this prostrate and exterior bending ! 
Heaven witness with me, when I here came in, 
And foimd no course of breath within your majes^, 
How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 
O, let me in my present wildness die ; 
^d never^ive to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking ^ou dead, 
(And oead almost, my liege, to tmnk you were,) 
I spake unto the crown, as having sense. 
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And thus upbraided it ITiecareon the tltfendrnfff 

Math fed upon the body of my father ,• 

Therefore, thou, best of gold, and worst of gold* 

Other, less fine in caret, is more precious, 

Preserving life in med'cine potable ; 

Sut thou, fnostfine, most honored, most renowned, 

Hast eat thy bearer up. Thus, my most royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head ; 

To try with it,— as. with an enemy, 

That had before my face murder'd my father. 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride, , 

If any rebel or Tarn spirit of mine 

Did, i«ith the least affection of a welcome. 

Give entertainment to the might of it. 

Let God for ever keep it from my head ! 

And make me as the poorest vassal is, 

That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! — Shakspeare, 

ON THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

Unnumber'd suppliants crowd Preferment's gate, 
Athirstfor wealth, and burning to be sreat ; 
Delusive fortune hears th' incessant caU, 
They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 
On every stage the foes of ^eace attend, 
Hate do^s their flight, and msult mocks their end. 
Love ends with hope, the sinking statespian's door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 
For growing names the weekly scribbler lies, 
To growing wealth the dedicator flies ; 
From every room descends the painted face. 
That hung the bright Palladium of the place, 
And smok'd in kitchens, or in auctions sold, 
To better features yields the frsfine of gold ; 
For now no more we trace in every line 
Heroic worth, benevolence divine : 
The form distorted justifles the fedl. 
And detestation rids th' indicant wall. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm, their pow'rs consign. 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine. 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r. 

Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r ; 

'Till conquest, unresisted, ceas'd to please. 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his Sovereign frowns — the train of state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch tbi sign to hate. 

Where'er he turns he meets a straneer's eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

At once is lost, tBe pride of awM state. 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate. 
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The M|al palace, the InxuriouB board. 

The hveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed. 

He secKS the refuge of monastic rest, 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings 

And his last sighs reproach the&ith of Kings.— ^oAimoii. 

CATO'S SOLILOQUY. 

It must be so ; Plato, thou reasonest well ; 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought P Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction P 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; *• 

Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! 'iliou pleasing, dreadful thought 1 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass I 

The wide, the unbounded prospect hes before me. 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

But will I hold : If there's a Power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through all her works, he must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in, must be happy.) 

But when ? or where ? This world was maae for CcDsan 

Pm weary of conjectures : This must end 'em. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death and Ufe, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me, I shall never die. 

The soul, sccur'd in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youtiti, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

What means this heaviness that han^ upon me ? 

Nature oppressed, and harassed out with care, 

Sinks down to rest. This once 111 fevour her. 

That my awaken'd soul may take her flight, 

Renewed in all her strength, and fresh witli life, 

An offering fit for heaven. Let guilt or fear 

Disturb man's rest : Cato knows neither of 'em. 

Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. — Addiwn* 

LAUNQELOT GOBBO'S SOLILOQUY. 

Certainljr, my conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, my master: — 
The fiend is at mine elbow; and tempts me, saying to me, OobbOf ZaunceM 
GohbOf good Launceht, or good OobbOf or good Launceht Qobho^ tue your 
i^3, Pake the atartf run away: My conscience says* — no; take heedf honest 
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Lawneeloi ; tdh$ heed, honest Odbbo ; or, as aforesaid, honest Launceht GhMo : 
do not run ; acorn running with thy heeh ; — ^well, the most courageous fiend 
bids me pack ; via ! says the fiend ; away says the fiend, for the heavens ; 
rouse up a brave mind, says the fiend, and run. Well, my conscience, hang« 
ing about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me, — my honest friend 
Launceht, being an honest man*s son, or rather an honest 'woman's son ; for, 
indeed, my father did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind of 
taste s well, my conscience says, — Launcelot, budge not ; budge, says the fiend ; 
hudge not, says my conscience ; conscience, says I, you counsel well : fiend, 
says I, you counsel well ; to be ruled by my conscience,! should stay with the 
Jew, my master, who, (God bless the mark !) is a kind of devil : and to run 
away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, saving your reye« 
rence, is the devil himself. Certainly, the Jew is the very devil mcamation; 
and, in my conscience, my conscience is but a kind of hard conscience, to 
offer to counsel me to stay with the Jew. — ^The fiend gives the more friendly 
counseL I will run, fiend; my heels are at your commandment, I will run. — 
Shakspeare,, 

ON THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better tl^n his crown ; 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptre'd sway, 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Thougjh justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much. 

To miti^te the justice of th^ plea : 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. — 

Shakipeare» 

ON THE ART OF PUFFING. 

As to the puff oblique, or puff by implication, it is too various and exten- 
sive to be illustrated by an instance; it attracts in titles, and presumes 
in patents ; it lurks in the limitation of a subscription, and invites in the 
assurance of crowd, and in 'commodation at public places: it delights to 
draw forth concealed merit, with a most disinterested assiduity; and some- 
times wears a countenance of smiling censure and tender reproach. It has 
a wonderful memory for parliamentary debates, and will often give the whole 
speech of a favoured member with the most flattering accuracy. But, above 
all, it is a great dealer in reports and suppositions. It has the earliest intelli- 
gence of intended preferments that wilt reflect faoi:tf» cscl \!cl« ^^ni^^sc^\^s^ 
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embryo promotioiui of modest gentlemen, — ^who knoT^ nothing df the matter 
themselyes. It can hint a ribband for implied services, in the air of a com- 
mon report ; and with the carelessness of a casual paragraph, suggest officers 
into commands, — to which they have no pretension but their wishes. Hiis, 
Sir, is the last principal class of the art of puffing, — an art, which I hope 
you will now agree with me, is of the highest dignity ; — ^yielding a tablature 
of benevolence and public spirit; befriending equally, trade, ga&antry, criti« 
cism, and politics ; the applause of genius ; tne register of charity ; the 
triumph of heroism;^ the self-defence of contractors; the fame of orators; 
and the gazette of ministers. — M. B. Sheridaiu 

Despondency. 

AN ODE. 

I. 

Oppress'd with grief, oppress'd with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 

I set me down and sigh : 
O life ! thou art a galling load, 
A long, a rough, a weary road. 

To wretches such as I ! 
Dim-backward as I cast my view, 

What sick'ning scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro' 
Too justly I may fear I 

Still caring, despairing. 

Must be my bitter doom; 

My woes here shall close ne'er 

But vdth the closing tomb I 

IL 

Happy, ye sons of busy life. 
Who, equal to the bustling strife, 

No other view resard ! 
EVn when the wished end's deny'd. 
Yet while the busy means are plyd. 

They bring their own reward : 
Whilst I, a hope-abandon'd wight, 

Unfitted with an aim, 
Meet ev'ry sad returning night 
And joyless mom the same ; 

You bustling, and justHng, 

Forget each grief and pain ; 

I, listless, yet restless. 

Find every prospect vain. 

m. 

How blest the solitary's lot, 
Who all-forgetting, all-forffot, 

Within his humble cell. 
The cavern wild with laughing roots, 
Sits o'er his newly-gatherd fruits, 

Beside his crystal well K. 
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Or, liaply, to his ev'ning thought, 

By unfrequented stream, 
The ways of men are distant brought, 
A faint collected dream ; 

While praising and raising 

His thoughts to heav'n on high. 

As wandTing, meand'ring. 

He views the solemn sky. 

IV. 

Than I, no lonely hermit plac'd 
Where never human footsteps trac'd, 

Less fit to play the part ; 
The lucky moment to improve, 
And just to stop, and just to move, 

With self-respectmg art : 
But, ah ! those pleasures, loves, and joys. 

Which I too keenly taste. 
The solitary can despise. 
Can want, and yet be blest ! 

He needs not, he heeds not, 

Or human love or hate. 

Whilst I here, must cry here 

At perfidy ingrate ! 

V. 

Oh ! enviable, early days. 

When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maze, 

To care, to ffuilt imknown ! 
How ill-exchang d for riper times, 
To feel the follies, or the crimes, 

Of others, or my own ! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport. 

Like linnets in the bush. 
Ye little know the ills ye court. 
When manhood is your vmh ! 

The losses, the crosses. 

That active man engages ! 

The fears all, the tears all. 

Of dim dedining ages ! — Bums. 

KATHERINE'S ADVICE TO WIVES. 

Fie, fie ! Unknit that threaf ning unkind brow ; 
And dart not scornful glances mm those eyes. 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 
It blots thy bieauty, as firosts bite the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 
A woman moved, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty: 
And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 
Wm deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, tny keeper^ 
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Thy head, thy sovereign : one that cares for thee,' 

And for thy maintenance : commits his body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 

While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe : 

And craves no other tribute at tbv hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obeoienoe ; 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such, a woman oweth to her husband ; 

And, when she's froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 

And not obedient to his honest will. 

What is she, but a foul>contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord P 

I am ashamed, that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace ; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 

Why are our bodies soft, and weak and smooth. 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the world ; 

But that our soft condition and our hearts, 

Should well agree with our external parts ? 

Come, come, yon froward and unable worms, 

My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great : my reason, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 

But now, I see our lances are but straws ; 

Our strength as weak, our weakness past compare, 

That seeming to be most, which we least are. 

Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot, 

And place your hands below your husband's foot, 

In toKcn of which duty, if he please, 

My hand is ready, may it do him ease^i-^Shakipeare. 



END. 
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events to be provided for (such as Public Holidays, Dividends due. Eclipses, &c.), they 
contain (with one or two exceptions) a general summary of an entire page or opening 
for each month, blanks for casual memoranda, and the following important Tables, &c.:— 



COMMERCIAL 
Almanack for the Year, with Tides, &c. 
Tide Tables for the Out-ports 
Eclipses 

Duration of Moon-light 
Holidays at the Bank and other Offices 
Sunday Lessons 

Jewish Calendar. Fasts, Festivals, &c. 
Weather Table 
Ready Reckoner, for Marketing, V lb., 

yard, &c. 
For calculation of Wages 
Fairs in England — Compendium of 
Life Assurance, Cost of a, at various Offices 
Advertisements of Ditto 
Value of an Annuity at various Ages 
Government Life Annuities at ditto 
Probable Duration of Life at ditto 
British Weights and Measures 
Foreign Weights compared with Enrlish 
Foreign Monev compured with Eughsh 
Funds, Transrer Days, Dividends, &c. 
Rdative Value at various Rates 
Highest and Lowest Prices, 1847 to 1861 
Property and Income Tax Table 
Interest Table at £5 per cent. 



AND GENERAL. 

Ditto, at 3, 3^, 4, 4^, and 5 percent. 

The New Tariff or Customs' Duties 

Assessed Taxes 

Stamp Duties — Law and Commercial 

Directions for making a Will 

Brief Directions to Executors 

Birth Days of the Royal Family 

City Officers 

Army and Navy Agents 

Bankers in London 

Bankers in the Country, with London 
Agents 

Styles and Commencement of Address to 
the Nobility and Public Officers 

Her Miuesty'a Officers of State and Prin- 
cipal Departments of Government 

House of Peers, &c. 

Scotch and Irish Peers, not being Peers 
of Parliament 

House of (commons — Representatives 
Ditto — Places Represented 
Post Office Regulations 
Foreign Ministers and Consuls 
English ditto abroad. 



Summary or the Commercial Events of the Ybab, 
Embraoing Monthly Tables of the hiffhest and lowest prices of the following Articles 
of Froduce, with the quantities warehoused in the Docks :— < 



Com and Wheat 
Cotton 
Coffee 
Indigo 



Sugar, (Jamaica, Bengal, 
BfanritiuB, & Refined) 
Rice 
Wool 



Funds ; Bank Notfi in Circulation and Reserve, with Bullion in both Departments. 



SUk 
Cochineal 
Iron 
Rum 



Holidays at Law Oflices 
Law and Unirersity Terms 
Circuits of the Judges 



LEGAL. 

Court of Bankruptcy 

Law Offices and Hours of AU^oiil^KDw^eA 



Price uid Deioriptuui ttt tlu Tarieai Editiaoi of LetU'i Diariei. 
omen XDinoNB. 

Ld a pa^t with Sunday, bunnd In Btualo, SSl. bffilDd In elotl^ li 



In B p'un> (h weelc lu 1j opeDlon) divided perpflndicularlT 
loBp(«^ (do.) divided horizuatiill}' 

la a. page, tot Di. A Cr. (a wnkin S openingB) , 

iaA|H^(&n»h: in the opening} wltliBiu- bound in paper, 

in ii piea. Dr. ft Or. (■ mek in 3 openlngi) no Booda; . 

iaapRife, Q Teak Id the pwQ) no Bundj^ bd. inpupe^ 

In a pegfl} ]>t- A. Or. 0- veUE m the evening) no Sunday 

in a page, Q week in tbe DinDlng) no BuudAy 

in a page, Dr. A Cr. (a w«ok In 1 openings) 

in a page, (a fleek in the po^J bound in paper, & 

in a pngo, Dr, A Cr, p weoii In the opening) no Sunday 

n a page, with Bumiay, bound In Anaeia, LSa. 

In a page, (a nesk In 2 upuuingB) vlth Sunday, do. 13i. 

in a pege, with Sund&y 

in a page, (a week in an opeiiing) no Sund&y . 
in a page. Dr. & Cr. (a week in 2 optoisffi) no Bnndap 
In a pag« (rigbt page rnled, laft unruled) no Bonday 
-»! Cbrfcol aixl MmarUOi FablH Dlarg. U 



POCKET EDITIONS. 






Dul^^ed, 2 Days in a page wlCh Sunday 
engorged, s Days in a page, no Bunday 
9 Daje do. Dr. «b Cr (a 



Bnlafgcd, 2 Days in 
Snlu^god. 2 Days in 



IB ajxs) 
ID " 



leninn) ( 






Day in a pj^fo (for 



oeka) 






orid.' do! I 



Day do. (for 8 weeks) . 
voek do. light p. ruled, left 
)k do. right p. rulod, lott ' 



. M, El n 7 i Week, rulad Di 
M. aj X ^ a Week, do 



feCr. 



.l!l 



MONTHLY OR PROFESSIONAL EDITIONS, Oi 



ITvaktt Hatika, la Inui Levlm, alib roaru isd Fudl ar tk« atul AaHrlpUOD. 
PMi f^ i fl Covtn aTBoaa lAnilv, IkAwil wUfa a Fflial] itma^ Loooa al Ikn Fdgn. 
"""^'^ ulEonDlIU r^oKata, lu^ a( Al bnl VmicD Icaihr. >tlk elaiilc Epiiai 
av Pl»raTE4(. F wi twlk i Osnn wM M« laA a>l OinUaaLa liTii In Tsttt (or <bi 



BiKsxrsioxrs avd AMBjLnmEmusKT or the ta&zous 
sDinoxrs or IiETTb'S bia&iss. 



OFFZCE EDZTZOVS, 



BZZB of Paper ... 
Breadth in inches 
Depth in inches . 



1 Day in a Page . . 

2 Do. or J week do. 

3 Do. ^ week do. 

3 Do. in a Page . . 

4 Do. or J week do. 
a week of 6 days do. 

a week of 7 days do. 

B| or Dr & Cr 3 Days in a Page 

.4 Do. do 

6 Do. do 

C, or Condensed 
B, or Double 

Menu left, Cash ri^t page* 



Folio 
12| 



No. 

51 
52 
53 



Qto. 

8 
10 



55 



No. 
1 

2 

2h. 

3 

• • 

4 
5 



3b 
4b 
5b 



Long 
Qto. 

15| 



No. 



6b 

• . 

7b 



8vo. 



No. 
8 



11 

10 



llB 



llD 



POCKBT 


EDZTZ0V8. 












hoag 




Small 




Small 


8ZZB of Paper 


12mo. 


12mo. 


18mo. 


18mo. 


24mo. 


24fnn 


Breadth in inches 


31 


H 


3i 


3 


3 


n 


Deoth in inches ^ t ....#.- r 


6 


n 


7 


54 


44 


H 






No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


1 Day in a Page 


• • 


14m 


. . 


17m 


23m 


2lM 


2 Do. or ^ week do. . . > 


12enl* 
13enl* 


14enl^ 
15enl» 


. V 


. • 


• • 


. • 


3 Do. ^ week do.... 


13 


15 


• • 


18 


22 


• • 


3 Do. in a Page 


12 


14 


• • 


e • 


• . 


20 


4 Do. or ^ week do. . . . 


• • 


• a 


. « 


e • 


. . 


• • 


a week of 6 days do. . . . 


• . 


. . 


. • 


e e 


. • 


. • 


a week of 7 days do. . . > 


• • 


• . 


u. 


17 
9d. 


23 


21 

ed. 


B, or Dr & Cr 3; 

Days in a Page. . . ^ 


13b 


15b 




• . 


a . 


• • 


4 Do. do 


a . 


. . 




• • 


• • 


• . 


6 Do. do 


13£ 


15£ 




• • 


• a 


. . 


C, or Condensed 


13c 


15c 




. • 


. . 


. . 


D, or Double ) 

If eme left. Cuh risht VMWfT t . . . . t t . 1 


13d 


15 J) 


la.ed 


Hd 


23i) 


2lD 







The Clexgya&an's Tablet Biavy, intended to hang up in the Testry or 
lie upon the Table, always presenting tOTiew the duties of the current week, 
with the Proper Lessons, Proper Psalms, Prayers, and an ample space for 
writing Notices to each day, whether it be Sunday, Saints' Day, or ordinary 
week day. Every leaf contains an Entire Week which bein%dft^Me^<^^xckSK^ 
at its expuration be withdrawn and taed. Yt\c^ \%. ^^Ksrt^'V^^.A'^*^^' 
Vo, 5cElBB£iitO, Is. • enl. ri£1^/tes^nV«.T\|«d^^^h»Ttt. 



Ittte'0 Mam. . 



Matked of Oiyldlnc th» P«cm ta Um tbiIotw Hltioaa. 

lafl ft* rljht page 



Jim im 


1S» Jun 







™ IMP IBW Iroi 



i^ma 


rijhtpig. 


Jo™ law 


ISW JlIE 


«Tmi 


..., 



< Bar* to ft Pftg»t 

4 Hoi. S3, S, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, It, 

IS, IS, 20, 2S. 




i«np*K 








right p^ 






Jmrm D« ISW 


1830 en Jll» 1 


1T» 








.^ 









Idtpv 






right P.C. 




Dii Ji 


n Cb 


D> JcflB C 


■ 


IT. 




tT» 




.„ 




■ n 





B« & 0> S Xhtrm to ui apening, Ds & 0> 4 nays to an opening 

u No>. 3b, Sb, 11b, 13b, ISb u No. 4b. 



r PsloM ULd IMm*iulaiu m* viw^Vnw -1M^». 



%tWs Mmti. 



IKatbttd of SlTlilnc tbe PasM 1 






i*nptt 


Tight m 




Jam \WK 


ISM Jon 1 


.^ 







u Nob. S2, Zh, 9. 
H No. U auUixed, IS, 14, fc 15 ditto. 



Katu on Kaft, Ouk an UKht Vaga 
3 d&7« in tlie opening, IId, I3ii, IBo. 
7(Iar),13c,lSc, ITd, 21d,& 23d. 



■an pugs ngni page 



l.fti«c» 


Tight p.ge 


JDH lasD 


IMO Jc»K 


tTM 


11 Tm. 



6 oi 7 S»T* to * 'P'COt 

u Nm. 7, U., edl, IT, 21, 23, S-pennj. 
Tiblet Diirj, Quvto Do., mid Bchbbling Do. 



ut 


PW 




rigMpiW. 




Dk mm Cr 


D. Jo„ ...j 


,.- 


S-WbI 








... 





I»> * Cs 6 Days to 

U No. SB 



laftpM- 




Tight pMfl 




™ D. .B« 




(•1 




>att - 







a mind that neuly cyeij e4\<iDTi \« v^WM'"'^ '^*^'" T^^'^'?^^^^^ 
leyj, ot without i hmee aW w4»» »1urii4. «v««ts -"^viv^ 



LETTS, SON A STESa, 8, BOTAL BXCHANQB. 



BD ICAt TTWrmrO &IST8,at 

1, fortlHliiHr 



li. Sd.,S>. per quire, to DM I 
III, Dultai, Hurluea, lod oi 

■b.M b. irilkoK. liA^^ck. Ill 






WAIiVnO A£ IXSAX or A4hitor KnnorlB, •ngMted u i Comnukm 
•* LlTTt't Dtiria, ti.l PilbHahsl ^ttk^lu ■>«< nUDd.in(u>cr^ [«biK| A QKlliBAI. 
■"""IB. OF u/tBRBBTIJIO gOWBOTO. lAKfcm- i>gfa.|il|i. ' '" ■■— 




TRB OFFIOE OAIXMDAB, ConUiDing 
duT in the jtu.—Prict St. figurei i inclm 
Smiof it-M. ^ li.4iJ. 



Umg ; Is. Jlgura 1 inch latg^ ■ 



A OAI.BMDAS FOR THE NBXT «« TBARB. Thii I> 

LttJ« ClrcnlM- Tsble, cilcuUted te ' '-■ '-'- ' 

diij of the Year nill rill during th 



randunn. la Wrapper, id. : in Mom 
I., and mctuft uiailaMiicbaadt,6t,t 

INDIBPENSASLB AI.MANAOK, EnabUng EierrbodT to 
«•» <|_<b< THER M okETBR °'ilARO HEt'e'£^»>^«?i' • 



V XeuMer Qinl 
«enjs to hineelf 



-^ I AMD airaAoimnivT book, a 

— - ./vtBiABOUiDBlIf employed ^TmbHlHi ■liotar^DirJjMrmiirBH 

Hniuni •» Almiuil fur ibe Yn!, Bclipia, WnlfairTihli, Ar.| aTi 

i>r<ee Sf. tnni, i>r 3i. Bd. ioawl HI ctMJk. 



Bpecin>«>ar^of.pHe 


JtnuUT 


SBHondq^ 


WTtie.dv 


MBMOKANDA 


Seller 

Butcher 







"iS 



LETTS, SON & STEEB, 8, BOYAL BXCHANGE. 



, f®' Weekly Accoanto only, provided 

for four yean; with Pages for Annnal BaluicM, a' Ready Beckoaer, Table* to Calciuate Wages, 
aud Weights and Measures. Price 2$. M. botmd m ekih. 



Part of a pa^ of the 
Kousekeeper. 



Baker .. 
Butcher 
Brewer . 



50th Week. 



5l8t Week. 



53d Week. 



KOU8BKO&D BXPBirsilS BOOK. In which the PubUihers have 
eudeavoured to riispUfy the nuiserous Works placed before the Public uuder jthe title of 
*Hmu«keeper».* Bach page of the First Compartmeut is dirided into columns for the several 
rlasses of ordinary Household Expenditure, such as Provisions. Apparel. Taxes, &c., which may 
be balanced weekly, or at other convenient periods ; such Mances being carried to the Second 
Compartment, adapted to give a complete analysis of the entire Receipts and Rxpeaditare of the 
Twelve months. The Thin! Compartment consists of plain Ruled Paper for the insertion of 
Recipes, Prescriptions, Servants' Characters. Agreements, aud other valuable data, too often lost 
for want of a fit place to register them in. These books do not limit the consumer to any given 
space for a day. and will consequently last an indefinite period, but upon the average about two 
years. ^satiyoouiuiHielofA, lwM«3t.6d.,ormiaa9uar<o, 4s.6a. 



Specimen of part of the 
Household Bzpenses 



Date. 



Particulars. 



Provisions. 


Appare 
Washinir, 


kc. 















Soap, Goals, 
Candles, &c. 



THE GENTLEMAN'S GELIsAR BOOK, Arranged upon an easy prin- 
ciple, by which to keep aa Acconntof all Wines and Spirits, with the Mexchant's Name, their Price, 
and y inta^, and other particnlara of interest to the Consumer ; also to form Periodical Balances, and 
Comparative Tables of Annual Consumption, vrith Ruled Leaves for Receipto and Casual Memo 
randa. This Work is not fvt one Year omv, but csloolated to last an indefinite period. 

Price 2i. 6d. in eloth. 



Br. Specimen of part of two pages (condensed) 
WineCBinNo. — Jdraumfrom Stock. 


of the CBtAAB BOOXL Cr. 

fFine (Bin Jfo.J added to Stock, 


Date. 


No. 


Date continued. 


No, 


Date. 


No. 


Merchant, Yintafpe, 
Price, &c. 



BOOK* For the due arrangement of Rents, Deductions, Arrears, &c. 
Price Ss. 6d. cloth. Specimen of a Page. 



Tenant's Name 


LADY DAY. 


MIDSUMMER. 


and Address. 


Due. 


Paid and When. 


Due. 


Paid and When. 


Saundertt John 
Bomford. 


£ 
18 


9. 

10 


d. 




£ i. d. 

10 Tune 9 
Arrear 


£ 

12 

2 


9. 

10 
10 


d. 




£ 
15 


t. 




d. 



S^t, 



POST OFFICE OFFIOIAXi MONTHLY DIRECTOR, PubUslied 

by authority of the Postmaster-General, and Edited by F. W. Hsrbbrt, Esq. of the Foreign 
Office, St. Martin's-le-Orand. It contains all the British and Foreign Rates of Postages for various 
weights, in Alphabetical order, of easy reference, (stating at the same time where pre^payment 
is necessary and where not); for Letters, Price Currents. Books, Parliamentary Documents, 
and Newspapers, the Dates at which the Mails nn despatcheo and due; aList of Shim and Packets 
destined to sail during the preeent month, or that have sailed duriug the past month ; with other 
Information of Importance, especially to Merchants, Bankers, Brokers, and Tradesmen. Price 
Is. singly, or 8s. for the 12 months, to be paid inadvance. If stamped, to go free by post. Is. per 
annum extra. 

rA&ZVF, In Alphabetical arrangement, with Extracts firom Tarious 
Acts relating thereto, as adopted at the Custom House. 

Corrected up to the Uut Sesnon qf Parliament. Pbiob Sixpsh or. 

CaMMBBCIAK SVBCIMEABT, and Record of Frleei obtained in the 

Year IMBZvriXh. an AhnanaclL C^^Oj*'S''f^j) containing the same infor- 
manon as the Commercial Summary mblished in Letts's Dianes, but embracing all the 
nuehtatioHi with their Gstoes, JVteff , ^e. of the past year eiUir*t instead of the first half of 
it and the last of the year preceding. To be continued annuallv and issued about the 12th o f 
January, being as toon as the various Tables (Corn, Cotton, Oil, &c.) can be made up. 



LBTTS, SON & STEER, 8, BOTAL EXCHANGE. 



^Olf BXOI8T8S2 containing an Index for alphabetically arranging the 

•utiJectt of DisoouTBe, ^ext. Number, Where Placed, &c.; and a Chronological 
Begister of Places at whidi they were Preached, the Occasion, and other Remarks 
of Interest ; also, a Table shewing in what part of the Church Serrioe the scTeral 
Books of the Old and New Testament are appointed to be read. Price 10s. 6d. 
half-bound extra. 

Ths Publishers baring often been requested to arrange some easy and expeditions plan 
whereby a Clergyman may refer to the Sermons he has written upon yarions sul^ects 
and preached in different places, hare prepared the above, which, although in its Infltncy , 
has obtained so much encouragement as to Justify a hope that with the kind aid of those 
who adopt it, an efficient system may eventually be arrived at. 



of Twelve Leaves each, with Covers, Bnled and Printed for Begistry 

of Date and' Occasion on wliich it was Preached, Where, &c. In pacluiges of 
S Doxen, Ts. 6d. 



Cases, of Velvet or Leather, for the Pocket. No. 1, Velvet, 6s. 6d. ; No. 2, 
Morocco, 68. ; No. 3, Boan, 8s. 

Sermon Boxes for 3 Dozen Sermons, made of Wood, and covered with Leather, to 
imitate a Book, lettered : No. 1, half-bound, with Morocco or Bussia Baclu, 8s. ; 
No. 2, half-bound, with Calf Backs, 6s. 6d.; No. 3, half-bound, with Boan Backs, 
3s. 6d. Oood S^ng or Bramah't Locks ^ extras from it,M.to 21«. each. 

Sermon Paper, Bnled with Blue Lines, per quarter Beam, 8s. 6d.; unruled, 8s. 

Cowers for Do. ruled and printed per hundred, 48. 

An entire Set of the abowe, via. the Sermon Begister, a Sermon Case, and a 
Box, containing 3 Dosen Books, as above described, done up as a present 
for a Young Clergyman on taking orders. The best No. 1, £8 : 17s.; next 
No. 2, £2 : 28. : 6d. ; cheapest. No. 3, £1 : 4s. 



k, for the purpose of Begistering the Name, Degree, 
College, Benefice, or Cure, &c. of the Clergyman preaching in any Parish 
Church, Chapel, &c. as required by the 52d Canon EcdesiaBtical. No. 1, bound in 
Calf or Boan, £1 ; No. 2, in Morocco or Bussia, £1 8s. ; No. 3, in Morocco or 
Bussia, Elegantly gilt, &c. £2 28. 

CBAS3ETY SISB.MOW AISOIST11&, for the use of Ministers, Churchwardens, 
&c., arranged for description of the Charityy name of the Preacher, and amount 
collected at Mornings 4ftemoon, and Evening Services, or by sundrw donationSt 
&c. No. 1, bound in Calf or Boan, £1 ; No. 2, m Morocco or Bussia, £1 8s. ; No. 
3, in Morocco or Bussia, Elegantly gilt, &c., £2 28. 



of Baptisms, Marriages and Fimerals, so arranged that 
although entered in Chronological order, the Alphabetical reference is simul- 
taneously secured. With respect to this Publication, it has been suggested by 
high authority, that so great is the facility of reference thereby secured, if gene- 
nmy known it would be invariably adopted, even to the extent of copying the 
Andent Begisters A Specimen Sheet will be sent on epplication. 

CO&&SCT MABiraR, formed of Card-board, to keep the place of the Collect 
of the day in the Prayer Book. On it are printed references for the Proper Lessons, 
Proper Psalms, &c., for all Sundays and Holydays throughout the year. Price 3d. 
each, or 5 for Is. black letters. Double the price for goU letters on dark card. 

rORTUNEfS EPITOME OF TWS FUNDS, RAILIXTAYS, BANKS. 
ObO. This is the only authentic guide dock extant on the nature and description of 

public investments, whether English Government Securities, American State 

Stocks, Foreign Loans, Bailway Shares, or Joint-stock Bank Shares. There is a 

ftill and perfect history of the manner in which business Is transacted in the 

various securities, the origin of our Funded Debt, the Negodation of Fordgn 

Loans, and the whole instatiction for perfecting transactions therein, with the 

periods and places for the payment of Dividends, &c. The fact of the present 

being the fifteenth edition, at once testifies to the value and utility of the work, 

whidi has been much enhanced by the carefUl and scrupulous reviidon effected by 

Mr. Morier Evans of the subject matter of its contents, so that sll changes and 

alterations down to the middle of this year (1850) have been introduced. A New 

feature in the volume is, that railway shares and Joint-stock bank shares — these 

undertakings having absorbed a large amount of capital— are ftally particularised, 

and their character as investments specified, by the return of dividend and other 

minutiaB. To all persons who possess capital for outlay, and who feel disposed to 

make public securities their medium, we should recommend a reference to the 

pages of " Fortune's Epitome" for sound and wholesale dato.— " John Bull." 20th 

Jaij, 1850. Octavo, Cloth, price 68. •, calf 98. "» 



LETTS, SON & STEER, 8, ROYAL EXCHANGE. 



INTEREST TIME TABLES for the especial use of BANKERS and otben 
connected with Bill transactions. In 12mo., containing 366 openings, each cor- 
responding with the several days of the year, and showing the number of days 
between itself and every other day of the year. Facili^ of reference and 
confidence in its accuracy are the great recommendations to this Book. Strong 
and durable cloth, price lOs. Post free to any part of the United Kingdom. 

A NEW AND COMPACT INTEREST READY RECKONER. 

By aBAmua, for any tani and any period, at S, S|, S, 4, ft 6 por cent, on a Card, price 8d. 

TBS PUPIIiS* PROGRESS BOOK, for the use of Tutors, Governesses, or 
other Instructors. 

BOOKSSIiZiIXrO. 

ALIi THE PERIODICALS at the earliest period of issue. 

ALL THE ALMANACKS AND ANNUAL POCKET BOOKS. 

that are published. 

UNCLAIMED DIVIDEND BOOKS at Is. each Letter. Sixteen Penny 
Postage Labels forwarded through the post will ensure the list per return. 

EVERY GOOD INTEREST BOOK that is Published, at2i, 3.34,4,4^, 5,6, 
7, 8, 9, and 94 per cent. From 1 to. 365 days at 8s.6d., 7s., 8s., and 21s. each. 

DISCOUNT BOOKS at various rates, from Is., to 21s. each. 

READY RECKONERS in great variety, from Is. upwards. 

EXECUTORS' BOOKS| from 2s. 6d., to 5s. each. 

BOOK KEEPERS, COMMERCIAL DICTIONARIES, «bc. 



STATioxrsaT. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. A large assortipent of Ledgers, Journals, Cash Books, and 
other forms usually adopted in Merchants' and Traders^ Offices, as well as by 
private Gentlemen, for their Farming, Rental, and Ezeontorship*s Accounts, of 
various sizes, flrom Uurgest Folio to smallest Octavo, all of the beit materiaU, 
are kept in readiness for immediate use; or may be made to pattern, if necessary, 
in 24 hours.— Private Ledgers, with Spring Locks, &o. 

BANKERS' ACCOUNT BOOKS. The entire stock of several of the leading 
Bankers in London being always kept on band, the Advertisers have great facility 
in supplying this branch of their Trade, and can make to any pattern, in a few days. 

BAlf KERS' PASS BOOKS of peculiar make, and superior to those in 
general use. 

BAVKERS' CHEQUES^ from SOs. per Beam, Folio, (a plate supplied without 
charge, when 10 Ueams, &c., are ordered at once.) 

BILL BOOKS^ Cargo Books, Dock Order, and other Books, with Printed Headings. 

LETTER PAPERS in Foolscap, Post, Draft, Pott, &c., either hand-made, or 
machine, from the highest to the lowest prices. Samples furnished free of 
expense by post. 

ENVELOPES of Paper or Linen in great variety of size and other description. 

BILL CASES for Bankers, Merchants, and Brokers. BLOTTING OB WBITINO 
CASES. 

POCKET BOOKS and all kinds of Morocco Work, in which Branch the Publishers 
believe they have the best workmen in the kingdom. 

QUILLS, Pens, and Steel and Gold Pens. 

INKSTANDS of Metal, Wood, Porcelain, Glass, or Pewter. 

INK, superior, for Writing or Copying. 

PENKNIVES of the be^t London Manufacture, &o. &c. 



i 
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MAMIFOIiD UTRITBRS from 58. 6d. to 3 guineas each. Those at 16a. are 
recommended as posaessiog all that is necesaary, and are warranted to keep in 
an efficient state m any Climate. 

POSTAOB LABBIi AFFXXO&. Although to many persons the process of affiz- 
iBK lab^ on to latter* would appear ineigaiScant, yet wben the nvmbcra are large it it far 
otnenriM, and often painfal at well m difflcnlt; hence the above inTention, coneisting 
simply of a a metal Tetsd containing a sponge saturated with water, and covered with a 
heuYy lid lined with an absorbent substance, which will lufficiently damp ft-om eight to a 
doian labels by one gende pressure, and keep them so until used. Tht whole apparatus being 
constructed to form an ornamental paper weight wben not otherwise required. 



COPTINO MACHINS8. 

Are Articles in which the AdTertiiers have been long since convinced that Parsimonyis very iiOndiciuusly 
applied. They are expensive to purchase at the ontiet and if not good give eoaless trouble and had 
better be thrown away. Havinc read several Advertisements quoting lower prices than their own and 
being anxious to be snrpassea by none of their Fellow Tradesmen, they have sent round to inspect, 
and in no instance have they seen one at an inferior price at all equal to their own, which, being made 
of the Very Best Iron by the Best Workmen that London can Produce, and with most Powerful 
Machinery, they have no nesitation iu saying are at present unequalled. A great variety is always on 

inspection and ready for immediate use. 

ThefoUwwin|iC*'> the Prices of Machines and Tables. They have lower priced, but which they cannot 
warrant. They have also sold the Lever Presses but not willinglr. 

Instmctions fox luie. 

Upon each of your Letters place successively a leaf of Damped Copying Pi4>er and a 
leaf of Oiled Paper; gire them one minute's gentle pressiure in the Machine; withdraw 

and lay them out to dry." 



Prices cf M<tchinei, best London make. 



Post Folio, 18 inches by 11| . . . . £6 9 

Foolscap Folio, 15 inches by 10. . 4 17 

Large Quarto, 12 inches by 10 . . 3 18 

Small Quarto, 11| inches by 8g.. 3 8 



Pricei of Tablet m Solid Mahogany, Oak, ^. 



No. 1,£4 7 
„ 3 80 
„ 3 8 
.. 3 80 



No. 8, £4 8 
3 90 
3 9 U 
390 



$» 



No.3,£8 8 
M 1 11 6 
„ 1 11 « 
.. 1 11 6 



Damping Boxei, Oak and Mahogany, Post Folio, 7«., li.6d. ;— Foolscap, 6t,, 7«.; Large 

Quarto, &., 7«.;— Small Ditto, 6«., 7«. 
doth Pad$, per Pair, Post Folio, Sn. ; — Foolscap, it. ; — Quarto, 3#. 
OUed Papert, per Dosen, Post Folio, 4«. 6d. ;— Foolscap, Zt. 6<i. ; — Quarto, 2t. M. 
Copving Bookt, with Index, and paged by Machine, Foolscu) Folio, 1000 leaves, 19«. ; 

oOO, l8ff.— Post Quarto, 1000 leaves, 16«. ; 500, 10«. ; 250, dr. 6d. 
Oopffing Bookt for private lettert, in Bussia or Calf bindinqg, with ^ring lock and key, 

at 81«. or 85«. each. 
Guard Bookt, with Indexes, Folio, 17«. ;— Quarto, 12«. 6d. 
Ink, per Quart, St. dd. ; Pint, 2t. ; Small Bottle, 6d. and If. 
Damping Bruthet, 2t. 6d. 

N.B. The plan of preparing Books of Copyin^^ Paper to be put into Machines instead 
of Loose Leaves is now generally adopted, and independent of being neater ensures a 
saving both of time and expense. The Publishers have recently accomplished a further 
desideratum, viz. a Cop3ring Book^^tb Kock and Xay for Pnymta Kettars. 
as before deicribed. 

LETT8'8 OOFYINO INK^ In Sixpenny Bottles, flows more readily from the 
Fen than any other writing Ink at present manufkctured for Letters, Account Books, ftc: dries a 
strong andpermauent Black, and with it a person can copy perfectly after the Letter has been 
written a Week.— Pints, 2s. ( Cluarts, Ss. 6d. ; Gallons, lis. Sxport Orders for Dosens supplied 
at Wholesale Prices. 

&ed and Blue Copying Ink. 

PORTABIsB COPYING MACHINE tor copying a tingle Letter quite m 
well as the Iron Machines for OflBces (which are calculated to take in 80 or 30 
Liters at once.) Price 21s. each, including Ink, Paper, and all other matflrtaln 
essential to its operation. 

DAMPING ROIiIiER. for the Copying Machine, beinr covered with an ab- 
sorbent doth, and kept in a bottle full of water, is always ready for use, and distribntes 
the moisture equaliv and' sufficiently over the whole surface of the Copying Paper with Um 
least possible trouble. Price 2s. 6d. 

READING EASEL. To Screw on to a Chair, Couch. &c., and so £scilitate 
Beading in jui easy Posture, 20b.; 308.; 35s. each. 
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P&INTINO 

IS! TTIPffl, CdDIPIPffllE-IPILATffli, ^KfUl) lL3ITin®(BIBAIPin7» 

The Publishers haying some of the best Workmen and Machinery in the City of 
London, beg respectfully to inform their subscribers, that they are ready to compete 
with any house in the above Branches for the supply of 

PUBLIC COMPANIES, 

As Railways and Insurance Ofpicbs, Banks, Clubs, &c., either by Original 
Tender, or in the event of Dissatisfaction with the conduct of existing Contractors, 
by adoption of their Prices, or by an agreed discount thereon, according to 
circumstances. 

Offices in the Country will be exempted from the charge of Carriage. 

Bankers' Cheques, Bonds, and other Instruments requiring security against 

Forgery, &c. 



MAP, CHART, & OL08E 8ELLINO. 

The Advertisers beg it to be distinctly understood that they are not Publishers of 
any Maps except those issued under the direction of Her Majesty's Board of 
Ordnance ^said for this reason are at liberty to select and to recommend toithout &um, 
(which can scarcely be expected from the Publishers themselves) those most 
deserving public attention. To the best of their judgment they do so, both in 
reference to Maps and Charts as well as to Globes and Guides for Tourists, having, 
(they believe) a larger collection of these than any other house in London, and the 
Cream of every Publisher. The collection embraces, on the one hand, the cheapest 
(to be of any service) and on the other, the best without regard to price ; with others 
of interme^ate value in as many gradations as possible. Thus they have about 
thirty different Maps of London, as many of England, and of other districts, 
according to the extent of interest taken in them by the Public, and attendant 
competition for their patronage^ 

The usual methods of MOUNTING are as follows, and respectievly possess 
their peculiar advantages. 

1 — ^For the Pocket or Book Case, divided into sections and pasted on convass 
in a neat cover. 

2 — ^For suspension in Halls, libraries. Board Rooms, &c. on Strainers or 
Rollers Varnished. 

3 — ^For Do. on Spring Rollers, to occupy but little space and bring every part 
immediately under view, 

4 — ^For Do. Do. Do. enclosed in M«.Vio%%X).^ ^'mk.. 
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The foUowing LARGE MAPS FOB OFFICES AND BOARD ROOMS are 
quoted as offering a Variety of Size, in the most approved form, and being severally 
of the Beat Authority, 

THE WORLD ON MERCATOE'S PROJECTION.— 



DIMENSIONS. 


PBICE8. MOUNTED ON 


Wide. Deep. 


Boilers varnished. 


Spring Boilers. \ Do. Mahogany Box. * 


8 ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 6 in. 
6 4 4 5 
5 10 3 2 
4 3 2 10 
3 8 


£ b 15 6 
3 10 
8 
1 11 6 
18 


£ 9 9 
6 6 
4 14 6 
3 13 6 
8 18 6 


£12 
8 8 
6 6 
5 5 
4 4 



EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, OR AMERICA.— 



Wide. 


Deep. 


7 ft. I in. 
5 1 

3 

8 8 


by 5 ft. 5 in. 
4 8 
8 8 
1 8 



Boilers varnished. 


Spring Boilers. 


Do. Mahogany Box.* 


+ £466 
2 5 
10 
12 6 


£ 8 
4 16 
2 14 
2 3 6 


£10 10 
6 6 
4 4 
3 13 6 



ENGLAND.— 



Wide. 


Deep. 


Boilers varnished. 


Spring Boilers. 


Do. Mahogany Box.* 


5ft. lin. 
3 6 
3 8 
8 8 
8 8 


by 7 ft. in. 
4 5 
4 4 
3 8 
8 8 


£ 2 12 6 
1 11 6 
16 6 
15 6 
12 6 


£ 5 5 
4 
3 5 6 
2 12 6 
2 8 


£7 7 
5 10 
4 14 6 
3 13 6 
3 9. 



LONDON.— 



Wide. 


Deep. 


Boilers varnished. 


Spring Boilers. 


Do. Mahogany Box* 


6 ft. in. 
4 4 
3 6 
3 6 
3 8 


by 4 ft. in. 
3 6 
2 3 
2 6 
2 2 


£ 4 4 
2 2 
18 
15 6 
15 


£ 6 16 6 
4 12 
3 
3 
2 18 


£ 8 18 6 
6 6 
5 
4 4 
4 



ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 




Wide. 



Deep. 



Boilers vamishd. 



6 ft. in. by 4 ft. 8 in. 



4 
3 
2 
3 
2 





6 





3 

3 

2 4 

2 11 

2 



£110 
1 10 
.1 1 
16 
13 6 
7 6 



Spring Boiler. 



£4 14 6 

3 10 

3 

2 12 6 

2 9 6 



Do. Mahog.Box.* 



£6 16 
5 5 
4 10 
3 13 
3 10 



6 


6 




• Where several Maps are placed in the same Box, the proportionate expense is con- 
siderably reduced, 
f Europe is in this instance 23s. 6d. less tban the other Quarters. 

Every good Map that is Published in the Kingdom, (a few Foreign also) as well 
as every cheap Map of Europe, England, the Counties, and London, is kept, and may be 
teen on application, or particulars furnished by Post. The following will convey some 
idea of prices. 
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MAPS,&c. in Sheets, in Pocket Case, or on Rollers, Strainers, &c. 



London, from 6d. to 638' each. 
Environs of London, 6d., 9d., 2s., 28. 6d., 
to 268. 6d. 

Counties in England, 6d., 9d., Is., 2s. 6d., 
3s. and upwards. 

Ordnance Maps, at 28. per sheet, 1 inch 
scale ; 28.6d. and 58. per sheet, 6 in. scale 

English Boads, Various, 6d. 
Watering Places and Principal Towns, 6d., 
Is., 2s. 6d., 

The Ordnance Ditto, 5ft. scale,2s. per sheet 
The Thames, Is., 38. 6d., 68., 8s. 
Ditto Fishinff Map, Is. 6d. 
The Lakes, m. 6d. and 1b. 6d. 
The Isle of Wight, 6d., 2s.^ 2s. 6d., 38.6d., 48. 
The Channel Islands, 6d., 2s. 6d, & 3s. 6d. 
Bailways — ^Various Lines, 2d., 4d., 6d., Is. 
England and Wales, 6d., Is., Is. 6d., 28. 
bnd upwards, to 52s. 6d. 

Great Britain, from 6d. and upwards. 
Wales, from Is. do. 

Scotland, 6d., 9d., Is., 2s., 2s. 6d., 48., and 
upwards, to 268. 6d. 

Ditto Ordnance, 28. 6d. and 5s. per sheet. 
Edinburgh, 6d. and 9d. 
Ireland, od.. Is., Is. 6d., 28., 2s. 6d., 4s., 5e., 
and upwards to 52s. 6d. 



Ireland Ordnance, General Map, 268., 308. 

528. 6d. 
Ditto, Ditto, 2s. 6d. and 5e. per sheet, 6 

inch scale. 
Ditto, Ditto, Counties, 28.^. & 48. 6d. each. 
France, 6d.,9d., Is. 6d., 2s^ 3d., 4s., 58. Ts., 

and upwards to IDs. 
TheNetherland8,6d.,9d..4s., 7s.,78.6d., lOs 
Panorama of the Maine, 128. 
Ditto Ditto Bhine, lOs. 
Ditto Ditto Switzerland, 128. 8c 24». 
Germany, 6d., 9d., ls.6d. 5s.6d.,78.6d. & 128. 
Switzerland, 6d., 9d., Ts. 6d., 128. 
Italy, 6d., 9d., is.. Is. 6d., 58. 6d., 78. Ss., 

lOs. lis. 
Spain & Portugal, 6d.,9d., 28., Ss., 5f .,88.6d. 
Central Europe, Is., 2s., 48. 6d., 7s. 6d., lOs., 

lis.. I3s. 
United States, 6d., Is., 28. 6d., Ss. 6d., 7s., 

IDs., IDs. 6d., 158. 
New South Wales, 6d., 9d., 4s. 
West India Islands, 6d. and 9d. 
India, Overland Boute, Is. 
Pricking Chart of the Voyage to Ditto 

7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
China, Is., 28., Ss., 12s. 
Afiica,6d., Is. 7s. 15s. 
TheWorld,ls., ls.6d., 2i.,48.,i5s. & upwards 

to £12. 



POCKET BOOKS OF MAPS.-^ 



Traveller's Companion in England, &c. 268 
Smith's Pocket Atlas of Ditto, 98. 
HaU'8 ditto, 16s. 



Cory's Turnpike Boads, 188. 

Black's Pocket Atlas of Scotland, 168. 



THE ORDNANCE MAP OF ENGLAND & WALES. 

ONE ZNCB SCAIiE, 

Is now reduced in price to the uniform rate of Two ShiUingaper sheet. 

Each square in the Index Map represents a sheet of the Original Map, 
measuring about 40 inches wide and 28 deep, and embracing of course the 
same number of miles East and West or North and South. 

They are kept in readiness for sale unmounted, and mounted on linen in 
squares for the pocket, in sections of Counties, Districts, &c. upon Rollers or 
Strainers vamished. 

The cost of the entire set is now : — 

In sheets, contained in a handsome portfolio . .£10 

Mounted on cloth, singly, pocket size £17 

Ditto in 9 book-cases, for Library £21 

The tmdermentioned are in frequent requisition for the Halls and Libraries 
of the Nobility and Gentry resident in the Suburbs of London, to the extent 
of 70 miles East or West, and 30 Miles North and South of it. — Price 
£2:2:0 eachj Mounted on Strainer, with imitation Oak Frames, Highly 
Varnished. 

No. 1. comprehends — 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS extending about 36 miles East, 36 West, 20 
North, and 30 South ; embracing the whole of SURREY and MIDDLESEX ; 
the greater part of KENT, ESSEX, and BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ; Portions 
of HERTFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, HAMPSHIRE, and OXFORD- 
SHIRE. — See sheets 1, 6, 7, and 8, in the Index Map. 

No. 2. 
KENT AND ESSEX, including their connexion with and the Eastern Moiety 
of LONDON ; embracing, also, portions of Hertfordshire, Middlesex. SurreyA 
and Sussex. — See sheets 1, 2, 3, 6, in the Index. Ma.^^. 
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No. 3. 
SURREY, HAMPSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, AND MIDDLESEX, including their 
connexion with and the Western Moiety of London. Embracing also, a great 
Part of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire ; with Portions of Hertford^iire, 
Sussex, and Wiltshire. — See sheets 7, 8, 12, 13, in the Index Map. 

No. 4. 
HERTFORDSHIRE AND MIDDLESEX, including London and its Environs, 
The Ghreater part of Essex, Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire ; with Por- 
tions of Berkshire, Surrey, Kent, Cambridgeshire Suffolk, and Oxfordalure. — 
See sheets 1, 7) 46, 47, in the Index Map. 

No. 6. 
ESSEX, including its connexion with, and the Eastern Moiety of London. A Oreat 
Part of Suffolk and Hertfordsbire ; with Portions of Cambridge, Middlesex, 
and Kent. — See Sheets 1, 2, 47, 48, in the Index Map. 

No. 6. 
HERTFORDSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE 
AND MIDDLESEX, with the Eastern Moiety of London. Embracing a 
Large Part of Bedfordshire; with Portions of Surrey, OambridgeshLre, 
Northamptonshire, and Warwickshire. — See sheets, 7, 13, 45, 46 in the Index 
Map. 

THE ORDNANCE MAP OF ^ENGLAND & WALES. 

Thb seduction of P&iob in the Oednancb Maps, One Inch Scale, 
enables the Publishers to supply 

ANY COUNTY and its immediate vicinity, contained in 4 sheets, and measuring 
5| to 6| feet wide by 4 to 4| feet deep, at the uniform rate of ONE GUINEA, 
mounted on Canvas and Roller highly Varnished; or TWO GUINEAS, 
mounted on strong wooden Strainer and Cloth, "with Imitation ornamental 
Oak Frame, highly Varnished, and 

A HANDSOME PIECE OF FURNITURE FOR THE HALL OR LIBRARY. 
(^ Official Indexes will be sent per Post without charge. 

szx nrcB scaix, 

has been commenced with Lancashire and Yorkshire, and will be proceeded 
with Northwards until forther notice, at 2s. 6d. and 6b. each. 

FITS rSST SCAliS 

of Large Towns is in progress ; and tiie following are published at 2s. each 
sheet : — Accrington 8 sheets ; Ashton-under-line, Staley Bridge, 16 ; Bacup, 3 ; 
Barnsley, 11; Bingley, 2; Blackburn, 14; Bolton, 18; Bradford, 12; 
Bridlington, 6 ; Burnley, 13 ; Bury, 5 ; Chorley, 3 ; Clitheroe, 8 ; Colne, 4; 
Dewsbury, 9 ; Doncaster, 6 ; Dumfries, 9 ; Fleetwood, 2 ; Halifax, 13 ; 
Haslingden, 2 ; Heywood, 3 ; Howden, 2 ; Huddersfield, 14 ; Keighley, 4 ; 
Kirkcudbright, 1 ; Knaresborough, 6 ; Lancaster, 20 ; Leeds, 25 ; Liverpool, 
50 ; London, Block Plan, 400 ; Malton, 3 ; Manchester, 49 ; Middleton, 
3 ; Oldham, 6 ; Orsmkirk, 4 ; Pontefract, 6 ; Prescot, 4 ; Preston, 25 ; 
Rochdale, 15 ; Scarborough, 8 ; Selby, 4 ; Skipton, 4 ; St. Helen's, 
9; Stockport, 12; Stranraer, 4; Todmorden, 5 ; Ulverston, 3; Wakefield, 
15 ; Warrington, 14 ; Whitby, 4 ; Wigan, 9 ; Wigtown, 1 ; and York, 21. 

THE ORDNANCE MAP OF SCOTLAND.— 

SIX INCH SCALE ia also in progress ; the county of Wigton, being ready 
in 20 sheets at 2s. 6d., and 18 at 58. 

THE ORDNANCE MAP OF IRELAND is published upon 

a scale of SIX INCHES PER MILE, upon 1,156 Large Sheets, at 5s. 
and 639 at 2s. 6d. 
An Index to each County is also published on 1 Large Sheet, 2s. 6d« each. 
Aif Enlabobd Index Map of I&bland, on 6 Sheets, at £2 : 10, Roller Varnished. 
^ Orden JS«e«ived with a Bemittance by Post Vtox aa-^l&.v^ «&,c«»S&n% the yahie of £1) will 
delivered free of expense or intimation unmed\»X«\7 ^^en \sv e«&« oil «xc| \Aic«3iVsK^Vc&ffiDt. 
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TRAVELLING MAPS AND GUIDE BOOKS. AU the 

best Travelling Maps, marked mth the Distances by League, Post, or 
Mile, are kept in readiness, in neat Pocket or Carriage Cases. 
All thb most apfboyed Guides, Passpo&t Casbs, and thb like. 



GUIDES.— 

London, Irom 6d. to 58. each and upwnrds 
Environs of London, 6d. to 78. 6d. 
Counties in England, 28., 28. 6d., 48. 
Watering Places and Principal Towns, 

6d., 1 8. 6d., 28. 6d., ?8., 158. 
The Lf^es, Is., 38., 48., 58. 
The Isle of Wight, 28, 58., 68., 10s. 6d. 
Southampton/is., 2s., 38. 
The Channel islands, 2s. 3s. 6d. 
The Railways of England. Is. 
England, 28. 6d., 98., 98. 6d., lOs. 6d. 
Wales, 28., 2s. 6d., 58., Ss. 
Scotland, 6d., 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 5s., 88. 6d. 
Edinburgh, 2s. 
Ireland, OS. 
France 9s. and lOs. 6d. 
Paris, 28. 6d., 4s., 58., 78. 6d., 98. 
Boulogne, 6d. and Ss. 
France and Italy, I7s. 
The Rhine, 2s., 5s., 58. 6d., 9s., 12s., 138.6d. 
Belgium, 98., 12s., 148. 
Brussels, Ss. 

ATLASES.— 

BRITISH.— 
Hall's, 128. 21s. 
Walker's 63s. 
Reynolds', 58. and Ss. 6d. 

SCOTTISH.— « 

Black's, 168. 

GENERAL.— 
Arrowsmith's, 67 Maps, £17 17s. 
Ditto, 51 Maps, £13 ISs. 
Ditto, a selection of 21, '£6 68. 
Johnstone's National, 45 Maps, £8 8s. 
Ditto, Lithograghed Edition, £i 4$. 
Modem, 34 Maps, lOs. 6d. 
Findlay's 30 „ 128. 
Dower, 128. 
Rett's 16 Maps, 16s. 
Ditto, 64 ., 63s. 
Cruchley's 31 Maps, 6s. 
Ditto, 22 Maps, l^s. 



Germany, 12s. and IBs. 

Switzerland, 3s., 6s., 158. 

Mont Blanc, 48., 7s., 10s., 10s. 6d. 

Italy, 108. 6d,. 128., 158. 

SpaiDi 78. and 168. 

lyrenees, IBs. 

Scandinavia, 148. 

St. Petersburg, 8s. 

Moscow, 8s. 

Europe 88. and 228. 

Egypt, 15s. 

India, 7s. 6d. and 148. 

Australia, 2s. and 3s. 

Emigrant's Guides, 3d. Is. and 28. 6d. 

British Gazeteers, 3s. 6d. 

General Gazeteers, 68. and 168. 

Interpreters and Dictionaries in various 

Languages, 3s. 6d., 5s., 6s. 6d.. 8s. 
Geography, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 
Geology, 6s. 6d.. and 128. 
Astronomy, 3s. 



GENERAL, continued^ 
OsteU's, 27 Maps, IBs. 

Society's 21 „ 23s. 

Ditto, 54 ., 568. 

Ditto, in 2 Vols., £10 5s. 

Wyld's 51 „ 528. 6d. 

Ditto 31 „ £6 68. 

Ditto, 51 „ £11118. 

Mudie's 56 „ with Topographical 

Description, 63s. 
Black's 60 Maps, 56s. 

Fbr Schools. — 
Ancient and Modem Side by Side. The 

Eton, 16s. 
Butler's, 18s. 

AMERICAN, Society's, 19 Maps, 168. 
INDIAN, Society's 20 „ 16s. 
SCRIPTURE, 13 ., 98. 



CHARTS. — Those of the Admiralty, Allen, Arrowsmith, Laurie, 

Norie, Walker, &c. have each their several merits, dependant on the district 
the Publishers have connexion with, the character of the Surveyor, &c. 

GLOBES from 2 to 20 Guineas the pair, are always in 

readiness for immediate sale. For some qualities the advertisers have been 
in the habit of recommending Gary's, but Newton's have lately been greatly 
improved, and are decidedly cheaper. The Society for the Diffusion of Useftd 
Knowledge has produced two good Globes 12 and 18 inches. Smith's 10 
inch are very good. Wyld's are not without merit, &c. 

S* The Adoertisert having endeavoured to collect every Work ofthit kind that has the stnaliett 
pretension to accuracy, beg that the Public will not hesitate to come and inspect them, even 
<iUhough they have no intention to purchase, as a favour will be cor\ferred by the ^6Uctt« 
thus afforded. * 

MAPPING OF ALL KINDS EXECVT&n OTS tl3» %1^Q«WK^ 1RW\««.. 



Letts, Son & Stbss, 

P&IXTEK8, 

8, Royal Exchange, and 3, Old Swan LanCi London Bridge, 

London. 
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